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4 PREFACE. 


frequented by literary persons and men of genius, At one 
of these parties M. Giovio, speaking of his own museum, 
arranged and embellished with inseriptions and portraits ot 
illustrious men, eaid, « That it had always been his desire to 
add to it, and make his book of eulogiums more complete, by 
a treatise on the celebrated artiets, from Cimabue down to 
his own time;” and enlarged upon the subject with much 
general information. The cardinal then turned to Vasari, 
and asked him, “If he did not think that subject would 
make a fine work?” Vasari concurred with his eminence, but 
added, “ That it would require the assistance of an artist to 
collate the materials and arrange them in their proper order; 
for, although M. Giovio displayed great knowledge in his 
observations, yet he had not been equally accurate in the 
arrangement of his facts.” “You can, then,” replied the 
cardinal, “give him assistance, which will be doing an 
essential service to the arts.” 

To show proper deference to 60 flattering an opinion, be 
applied himself to collect such materials as he thought neces- 
sary to the plan then suggested; and the information he con- 
tributed was drawn up so much to Messer Giovio's antisfac- 
tion, that he recommended him to enlarge upon it, end make 
a more complete work, alleging his own want of leisure 
and capacity to do justice to such an undertaking. Vasari, , 
with reluctance, consented; and with his own industry, andj 
some assistance from others,! he fulfilled his task; and in the, 
year 1550, published his work in two volumes, quarto, enti: ; 
tled, “Le Vite de piu eccellenti Architetti, Pittori, e Scultor: 
Ttaliani, da Cimabue insino a’ tempi nostri; descritte in lin, 
toscana, da Giorgio Vasari pittore Aretino. Con una sua ut 
et necessaria introduzzione a le arti loro. In Firenze, mpi: 


1 In the literary part of his work he was esaisted by one Don Barty ' 
lommeo Miniato Pitti, a monk of Monte Oliveto, near Florence. Ta 
second edition he received assistance from Don Silvano Razzi, « monk qt 
the Camaldolese order. 





PREFACE, t 


The account of Michel Angelo occupies forty-five pages 
‘at the. end of the second volume; and as he is the only 
living artist included in this edition, Vasari has given the 
following reason for introducing his life. “Let no one be 
surprised that I have here written the life of Michel Angelo, 
who is yet living: since, it is not to be expected that he can 
ever die, it has appeared to me, proper to do him this little 
honour; for when, in common with other men, his life shall 
pass away, he will be immortal in his immortal works: the 
fame of which, as long as the world lasts, will live with glory 
in the mouths of men, and in their records, in contempt of 
Envy, and despite of Death.” Part iii, p. 991, In 1567, he 
-reprinted his work in three volumes, quarto, with portraits 

» of the painters cut in wood, and with the addition of his own 
life, to the fifty-fifth year of his age." 

He died in 1574, and in the year 1588 his nephew pub- 
lished a work to commemorate and honour his uncle's abilities, 
entitled, “ Ragionamenti del Sig. Cavaliere Giorgio Vasari 
Pittore ed Architetto sopra le invenzioni da lui dipinte in 
Fiorenza nel palazzo di loro Altezze Serenissime,—insieme 
con Ja invenzione della pittura da Ini cominciata nella cupola,” 
&e. It is not, however, to painting that Vasari is indebted 
for his present fame, but to his miscellaneous work; which, 
though crude and incorrect, affords the most ample source of 
our information concerning the painters of Italy before his 
time, or contemporary with himself. As an artist, he had 
little originality, and the extravegancies of genius formed the 
‘most predominant feature of his style. 

Tn using the materials supplied by these biographer, Ihave 
exercised my own judgment with respect to Michel Angelo’s 
works, Fyrom the same data opinions may be formed not less 
authentic, and perhaps with more impsrtislity, than by con- 

1 The efition J nave quoted, and referred to in the present work, is that 


‘by Giovanni Boutar, in quarto, printed in Rome, 1760, exoopt where St bas 
‘been necessary to rwcur to the original edition of 1550. 


6 PREFACE, 
temporary men; but I have not omitted any facts or anecdotes 
worthy of credit. Besides these authors, I have examined all 
the writers of that age who could be supposed to throw any 
light upon my subject, by which means I have corrected some 
mistakes in Vasari and Condivi, and added to their stock of 
information, I have also subjoined, by way of illustration, 
outlines of all his works of importance, in sculpture, painting, 
and architecture: and his poetry and letters make a part of 
this volume. 

As various modes have been chosen by different authors to 
write Michel Angelo’s name, it might be required of me to 
give a reason why that has been preferred which I have used. 
In the time of Michel Angelo, orthography was not reduced 
to a standard, and every province in Italy spelt agreeably to 
the dialect most familiar to the writer; from the peculiar 
hiatus of the Tuscan, Angelo (an angel) is always pronounced 
Agnolo; the same word by the Bolognese is pronounced An- 
giolo; and Ariosto, who was a native of Modena, where the 
same custom prevailed, has used that orthography; the Vene- 
tians, with their recitative dialect, often changed the G into 
a Z, and call the same word Anziolo; but as the Roman pro- 
nuneiation is universally alowed to be the best, and the 
Academy della Crusca having given the preference to Angelo, 
Thave adopted it, In Michael, I have omitted the letter A, 
that both the words might be pure Italian. Buonarroti, the 
surname of the family, must still be left for any one to choose 
what orthography is most agreeable to his fancy. The word 
is compounded of two, which, if translated into English, would 
be “ well arrived;” Buonarroto, in old Italian, being the same 
in its import as Buonagiunta, This word Michel Angelo 
imself wrote in many different ways, as I have seen in his 
own hand-writing. I have therefore chosen, as the best, that 
which was adopted by the author of “La Fiera” e “La 
Tencia.” 


LIFE 


MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 





In Italy, the arts had been progressive from the time of 
their revival by Cimabue and Giotto, but arrived at their 
highest distinction in the age of Michel Angelo Buonarroti. 
‘This celebrated painter, sculptor, and architect, was born in 
the castle of Caprese, in Tuscany, on the 6th of March, 
1474;! and descended from the noble and illustrious family 
of the counts of Canossa.? When be was born, his father, 
Lodovico di Leonardo Buonarroti Simone, was Podesta, or 


4 The Florentines at this period commenced their era, not from the 
nativity of Christ, but from the 25th of March, being the Annunciation. 


1 Tum Gexeatoor ov Mrcue1 Anaxzo, sx Ascaxto Compivi. 


“The eminent parnter and scalptor, Michel Angelo Buonarroti, was 
descended from the noble and illustrions family of the coants of Canosss, 
of the territory of Reggio, and was allied to tho imperial blood. Beatrice, 
wiser of Henry IL, was given in marriage to count Boniface of Canossa, 
then lord of Mentue, from which marriage was born the countess Matilde, 
‘8 women of exemplary prudence and religion: who, after the death of her 
husband, Godfrey, continued to pomsess in Italy, besides Mantus, Parms, and 
Beggio, that part of Tuscany now called the Patrimony of St. Peter. After 
4 life apent in the service of religion, she died, and was buried in the sbbey 
of St. Bernard, out of Mantua, which she built and munifteently endowed. 

“A. M. Simone, of that family, in the year 1250, coming to Florence ix 
the quality of Podesta, merited, by his good qualities, to be made « citixen 
and head of a Bestiere, or distriet; the city then being divided into munici- 
palities, which axe now called quarters. The Guelf party then reigned in 
Florence, from which he received so many fevours, that, from being of the 
‘erty of Ghibellino he became e Guelf, and changed the emblexoning of his 
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governor of Caprese and Chiusi.! At this period, the sublime 
science of astronomy was made subservient to judicial astro- 
jogy; and the prediction of events by the position and sup- 
posed influence of the heavenly bodies was @ superstition 
pervading all ranks of people, Attention to the imagiuary 
phenomena of this occult science was not neglected at the 
birth of Michel Angelo, whose future celebrity, according to 
his biographers, was thus favourably augured. “Mercury 


arms from a dog, argent, rampant, with a bone in his mouth, in afield gules, 
to a dog, or, ina field azure; and from the lords of the city he afterwards 
received five lilies gules, in 2 fret, aud a crest with two ball’s horns, one 
or, the other azure, us may be now seen on their anciept shields. ‘I'he old 
arms of M. Simone may be seen in the palace, executed in marble, placed 
there by himself, as was usual with the greater part of those who filled that 
situation, 

“The reason why the family in Florence changed the name from that of 
Canosa to Buonarroti, was as follows:—The name of Buonarroti ind been 
in the family from age to age, almost without exception, even down to the 
time of Michel Angelo, who had also a brother called Buonarroti; who, 
we find from the annals of the city was supreme magistrate when Leo X. 
visited Florence ; and as many of these Buonarroti had enjoyed the highest 
honours in the republic, s0 the name had been often introduced, and by 
common usage became at Jength the surname of the family; whieh is not at 
all to be wondered at, since it was the custom in Florence, in the soratiny 
of names qualified to hold any office in the state, after the name of the 
citizen to join thet of tbe father, grandfather, and great-grandfather, and 
hometimes even other names; hence the name of Buonarroti was perpetuated, 
‘as well as that of Simone, who was the first in Florence of the family of the 
house of Canossa: thus they were culled Buonarroti Simone, which is the 
family name at this day. When Leo X. went to Florence, among many 
privileges he conferred upon that house, be permitted the family to add to 
‘their arms the azure ball of the house of Medici, with three lilies, or.’— 
Ascanio Condivi, Vita di Michelagnolo Buonarroti, sec. 

This honoar mentioned by Condivi, was not conferred on the house of 
Buonarroti as any peculiar mark of distinction to the family, but given to 
the brother of Michet Angelo, in common with the other magistrates of the 
republic, called the “Signori Priori,” who supported the canopy over 
‘Leo X. when he made bis entry into Florence.“ Pope Leo X. gave to bis 
brother, Buonarroto di Lodovico di Lionerdo Buanarroti Simone, and to each 
of the other Signori Priori who caried a poll of the canopy at the entry of the 
pope into Florence, the right of adding to his arme the azure ball of the family, 
detween an L. and X., signifying Leo X., and the title of count palatine.’”— 
Domenico Maria Manni Accademico Fiorentino nei suoi Annotazioni, &c. 

'Chiusi was a fortress of some importance in the commonwealth of 
Florence. In the infency of the Roman republic it was the ancient Clusiam 
and the capital of Etruria in the time of Porsenna; by opposition to whom, 
‘Horatius Coclée and Mutius Sceevola immortalized their names. 
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1478.] ENCOURAGED TO STUDY PAINTING, g 


and Venus were in conjunction with Jupiter for the second 
time, demonstrating a benign aspect, and plainly showing 
that the child would be a very extraordinary genius, whose 
success would be universal; but particularly in those arts 
which delight the sense, such as painting, sculpture, and 
architecture,” ! 

‘When the time of his father’s official situation expired, he 
returned to Florence, and sent his infant son to be nursed 
at his villa called Settignano,? intrusted to the care of a 
woman who was the wife of a stone-mason, and who was 
also the daughter of a person of the same employment; hence 
Michel Angelo sometimes facetiously remarked, that it was 
no wonder he was delighted with a chisel, since it was given 
to him with his nurse’s milk. 

‘When the child was of a proper age, Lodovico, perceiving 
he had talents, was desirous of educating him for some 
learned profession, and sent him to one Francesco d’Urbino, 
who at that time kept a grammar school in Florence, to re~ 
ceive the rudiments of his education. But altbough he is 
said to have made some progress, yet, agreeably to the su- 
perstitious astrology of his time, heaven and nature inter- 
posed, and instead of his becoming attached to books, his 
mind was fascinated by painting. Drawing was his amuse- 
ment and his study, and whenever be could steal any time, 
it was devoted to that pursuit. He sought acquaintance with 
the students in painting, and among others, became particu- 
larly intimate with one Francesco Granacci? a pupil of 
Domenico Ghirlandaio, who, seeing his fondness for drawing, 
encouraged and assisted him; he lent him designs to copy, 
and took him to bis master’s house, and other places where 
any work of art could afford him instruction. The advan- 

1 Condivi, § iv. 

* This villa was situated three miles distant from Florence, and among 
the first acquisitions that M. Simone da Canoesa purchased when he came 
into Tuscany, and belonged to the family st the time when Condivi wrote. 

* Francesco Granacei was bern in the year 1477, and died, according to 
Beldinucci, on the second of December, 1544. As I have never seen any 
of his works, I am ignorant of his merit; he does not eppear to have 
Painted much; he was independent in his circumstances, and considered his 
profession rather as an amusement than a lucrative employment. Vasari 
ways, he was man of agreeable manners and conversation, and enjoyed the 
Pleusurea of society. 
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tages of this attention, joined to his natural disposition, so 
influenced his feelings that he entirely neglected his studies 
at school. 

The first attempt Michel Angelo made in painting was with 
his assistance; he lent him colours and pencils, and a print} re- 
presenting the story of Saint Anthony beaten by devils, which 
he copied on a panel with such success that it was much ad- 
mired, In this little picture, besides the figure of the saint, 
there were many strange forms and monsters, which he was 
80 intent on representing in the best manner he was capable, 
that he coloured no part without referring to some natural 
object. He went to the fish-market to observe the form and 
colour of fins, and the eyes of fish; and whatever in nature 
constituted a part of his composition, he studied from its 
source. About this time he made a fac-simile of a picture, 
which is recorded to show his skill in imitation. A head had 
been given him to copy; and he imitated it so well, that, to 
try his success, he returned his own copy, instead of the 
original picture, to the person from whom it was borrowed, 
and the deceit was not immediately perceived; but having 
told one of his associates, who began to laugh, it was dis- 
covered. To add to the deception, he smoked his copy 80 ag 
to make it appear of the same age as the original. 

His father and his uncles perceiving the bias hia mind 
had taken, often treated him harshly, conceiving that the 
arts would degrade the dignity of the family, if followed as 
a profession. His inclination was pararvount to their ob- 
jections, and, although the displeasure it produced was a 
source of great uneasiness, yet he was so delighted in the 
pursuit that he irresistibly continued it. He copied the 
stadies Granacci Jent bim from his master’s portfolio with 
such success, that his partiality for that mode of spending his 
time daily increased, and his father at length perceiving it 
was hopeless to give his mind any other direction, resolved, 
by the advice of his friends, to place him under Domenico 
Ghirlandaio, who had then a numerous school of pupils, and 


! Vasari says, this print was engraved by Martino Tedesco, but who this 
German artist was, is still to be conjectured: Mariette is of opinion that his 
mame was Martin Schoén, whose prints are known by this mono- 
gram, M +. 

4 Condivi, § vi. 
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1488.] BECOMES A PUPIL TO GHIRLANDAIO. lu 


was himself not only the most eminent painter in Florence, 
but one of the most celebrated in Italy.? 

From an original document preserved by Vasari, it appears 
that he was articled, on the Jet of April, 1488, to Domenico 
Ghirlandaio and his brother David for three years, who were 
to teach him the art and practice of painting, and were 
pesides to allow him twenty-four florins for that time; six 
florins for the first, eight for the second, and ten for the 
third year? This engagement, however, seems not to have 
been completely fulfilled, but it is nevertheless an honourable 
testimony of his merit; for those talents must have been 
unequivocal, when an eminent artist, at the head of his pro- 
fession, was induced to give a salary, however small, where 
it was customary for the pupil not to receive, but to pay the 
premium. 

From this situation Michel Angelo might be supposed to 
derive every advantage, but Ghirlandaio bad the character of 
having envy in his disposition, which felt no pleasure in the 
most distant prospect of a rival; and from this circumstance 
Condivi has asserted, that he reaped no benefit from his in- 
structor.* 


1 Domenico Ghirlandaio was so called from his partiality for ornamenting 
hhis childrey’s heads with garlands, and from being the first painter who 
adopted thot practice. His ren) name was Domenico di Tommaso di Currado 
i Gordi, aud was born iu Florence in 1451; he died of a fever, in 140 Ho 
hed very considerable abilities, with a corresponding reputation, and was em- 
ployed in all the poblic works of bis time, Sixtus IV. sent for him to 
Roine to unite his talents with Luca Signorelli, Pietro Peruging, and others, 
yo decorate the chapel built by rhet pontiff in the Vatican, called the Capella 
Sistinn, He was the first artist who rejected the false tnste of introducing 
gold and silver ornaments into pictures, wud sliowed that they might be imi- 
tate! in oil colours with a much more harmonivus effect. 

£1484, Memorandum. This Ist of April, I, Lodovice di Lionanlo di 
Buonarroti. apprenticed Michel Angelo, my son, with Domenico ant David di 
Tommaso di Curado, for the next three years, on these terms and stipule- 
tiona: that the asid Miche) Angelo is to live with them during that period, to 
Jearn the theory and practice of painting, and to fulfil their just commands; 
‘and that they on their part shall give Lim, in the course of these three years, 
twenty-four florins : six in the first year, eight in the second, end ton tn the 
third, amounting in the whole (o ninety-six lire.” Further on is the fol- 
lowing memorandum: «16 April, the said Michel Angelo this day received 
two golden florins in gold."—Vasari, tom. iii. p. 189. 

2 «Ghirlandaio elways showed cuvy when praise was bestowed on any 
juvenile work of Michel Angelo, aud, in order to diminish his credit, used 
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Whatever were the sources of his improvement, he rapidly 
surpassed his contemporary students, and adopted a style of 
drawing and design more bold and daring than Ghirlandaio 
had been accustomed to see practised in his school; and from 
an anecdote in Vasari, it would seem Michel Angelo soon 
felt himself even superior to his master. One of the pupils 
copying a female portrait from a drawing by Ghirlandaio, he 
took a pen and made a strong outline round it on the same 
paper, to show him its defects; and the superior style of the 
contour was as much admired as the act was considered confi- 
dent and presumptuous.’ His great facility in copying with 
accuracy whatever objects were before him, was exemplified 
in an instance that forced a compliment even from Ghir- 
Jandaio himself. His master being employed in S, Maria 
Novella, in Florence, Michel Angelo took advantage of his 
ubsence, and drew the scaffolding, the desks, the painting 
utensils and apparatus, and some of the young men who were 
at work, with so much correctness and ability, that Ghir- 
Jandaio, when he returned, was quite astonished, and said, it 
was rather the performance of an experienced artist, than of 
a scholar, 


to say thet it came out of his study, thereby meaning to insinuate that he 
himself had some hand in it. One day, when Michel Angelo requested the 
Joan of his book of portraits, in which were paiuted waepherds with 
dogs, views, buildings, ruins, and similar studies, he refused him. And in 
truth hie bad the name of being envious, for it was not to Michel Angelo 
alone he was Little courteous, but even toward his own brother, who, when 
he saw him likely to eclipse hiis reputation, on giving great hopes of future 
eminence, he sent into France, not so much for his advantage as some were 
disposed to say, as for himself to remain in Florence without a rival, ‘This 
little digression ¥ have been the more inducod to make, as 1 2m told that 
the sou of Ghirlendaio was used to attribute the excellence of Michel An- 
gelo to the instruction ie received from is father, who never gave him the 
Jeust assistance, although Michel Angclo never complained of it, and was 
even acenstomed to spenk wel! uf his abilities aud his hehaviour.’-—Con- 
divi, § v. Vasari is very angry with Condivi for publishing this necounts 
dat, like an ungry man, he only endeavours to make plausibility supply the 
place of fact, and leaves the testimony unrefuted, 

1 This drawing Vasari bad in bis posscosion in the year 1550, mad being 
ut Rome at that time, he showed it to Michel Augelo, who recollected it 
with pleseure, aud modestly remarked, “I knew more of this part of my 
at when I was a young man, than 1 do now in my old age.”—Vasari, 
tom. iii. p. 190. 
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At this period Lorenzo de’ Medici was desirous of esta- 
blishing a schoot for the advancement of sculpture, regretting 
its mediocrity in comparison with the state of painting. He 
therefore made a garden in Florence near to the Piazza of 
St. Mark, which he amply supplied with antique statues, 
basso-relievos, busts, &c., and appointed one Bertoldo, who 
had been a pupil of Donatello,! superintendent, or keeper. 
When this arrangement was made, Lorenzo requested Ghir- 
landaio to permit any of his scholars to study there, who were 
desirous of drawing from the antique. OF this indulgence 
Granacci_and his friend availed themselves, and from that 
time the Medici garden became the favourite school of Michel 
Angelo 

No sooner had he entered upon his studies here, than seeing 
a student modelling some figures in clay, he felt an emulation 
to do the same, and Lorenzo, who frequently visited the 
gardens, observing his progress, encouraged him with ex- 
pressions of approbation. Not long afterwards, he was 
desirous to try his skill in marble, and being particularly in- 
terested with a mutilated old head, or rather a mask repre- 
senting a laughing foun, he chose it for his original. At 
that time many persons were employed in the garden, making 
ornaments for a library which Lorenzo was decorating: from 
one of these workmen he begged a piece of marble sufficiently 


+ “Lorenzo Inid out a large garden, near the Piazza of St. Mark, which 
he filled with pieces of ancieut sculpture, and with paintings, all of them 
excellent specimens, designing the place as @ school for young men desirous 
of applying themselves to sculpture, painting, and architecture. He plered 
it under the superintendence of Bertoldo the sculptor, a pupil of Donatello 
‘Mrst, if not all, of the young men who attended this school hecame excel- 
leu: in their respective art; among them I may mention our Michiel An- 
gelo Buonarroti, the splendour, the life, the glory of sculpture, painting, 
and urebiteeture.'—Fasari, Ragionamenti, p. A. 

“Dorenzo, who was a great lover of the arts, lamenting tbat in his time 
there were no seulptors of any note, as compared with the great painters 
who illustrated the age, determined upon forming a school of senkpture ; in 
shich view he requested Domenico Ghirlandaio, if there were in his study 
any young men who desired to prosecute the art of sculpture, to send them 
to his garden, where he would have them taught in a manner that should do 
honour to themselves, to him, and to the city. Whereupon Demenico sent 
him eight of his most promising pupils, among whom were Michel Angelo 

i." —Fasari, vita di Michel Angelo, tom. iii. p. 19% 








and Francesco Granseci, 
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large for his purpose, and was accommodated with chisels and 
whatever else was to execute his undertaking, 
Although this was his first essay in sculpture, he in a few 
days brought his task to a conclusion; with his own inven- 
tion he supplied what was imperfect in the original, and 
made some other additions. Lorenzo visiting his garden as 
usual, found Michel Angelo polishing his mask, and thought 
it an extraordinary work for so young an artist; nevertheless 
he jestingly remarked, “ You have restored to the old faun 
all bis teeth, but don’t you know that a man of such an age 
has generally some wanting?” Upon this observation Michel 
Angelo was impatient for Lorenzo’s absence, that when alone, 
he might avail himself of his criticism; and immediately, on 
his retiring, he broke a tooth from the upper juw, and drilled 
a hole in the gum to represent its having fallen out. 

When Lorenzo made his next t, he immediately saw 
the alteration, and was delighted with the aptness and sim- 
plicity of his scholar; he langhed exceedingly, and related 
the incident to his friends as an instance of docility and 
quickness of parts.'!' From this circumstance he resolved to 
take him under his own immediate patronage, and desired 
the young artist to tell his father he wished to have some 
conversation with him. 

Michel Angelo went home and delivered the message; his 
father immediately guessed why he was sent for, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty he could be prevailed upon to go. 
He lamented that Granacci had led his son astray to follow 9 
profession that was dishonourable to the family, and declared 
he would never give his consent that he should be a stone 
mason. Granacci endeavoured to explain to him the differ- 
ence between that mechanical occupation and the profession 
of asculptor; but the old man was little disposed to hear his 
reasoning, and less to be convinced; nevertheless, he felt it 
hia duty to wait upon Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

Lorenzo received him with his accustomed courtesy and 
politeness, and, after some previous conversation, asked him 
if he would resign his son to his care, and permit him to be 

1 This mask was preserved in the Florence gallery when I visited that 
city in the year 1790, It has been engraved in Geri'e edition of Condivi, 
bat with little success 
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adopted into his family; Lodovico consented with deference, 
and a due sense of the obligation. Lorenzo then offered his 
services to Lodovico himself, desiring to assist him, and in- 
quired his profession; to which he replied, “I have never 
followed any, but Lave always lived upon my slender income, 
taking care of some little possessions left to me by my ances- 
tors, and have used my diligence not only to preserve, but 
improve them.” “Well,” replied Lorenzo, “look round in 
Morence, and if anything occurs favourable to your wishes, 
you may command me to the extent of my power.”! 

Michel Angelo was provided with a room, and every accom- 
modation that could be desired, in the house, or rather the 
palace of Lorenzo. He sate at his table as his own son, and 
was introduced to men of rank and genius, where such men 
were every day received and welcomed. His leisure hours 
were passed in examining and contemplating, with Lorenzo 
himself, his extensive cabinet of gems and medals; but his 
more serious studies were pursued with diligence and ardour, 
ind every day produced something to delight his patron, 
Among other places for improvement, he studied man 
nonths from the fresco paintings of Masaccio, in the churel 
ff the Carmelites; which for celebrity, as a school, was the 
Vatican of the fifteenth century; it was here, according to 
Benvenuty Cellini, he had an affray with Torrigiano, which 
vill be mentioned hereafter. 

In the year 1675, this church was destroyed by fire, and 
Masaccio’s paintings suffered in the conflagration; but the 
Brancacci chapel, his last, and most important work, was 
aved; and still serves to bear testimony to his genius. In 
Rome this artist painted a chapel in the church of St. Clee 
nent, and another in 8. Maria Maggiore; where the figures 





1 Michel Angelo was now between fifteen and sixteen years old, and 
emained with Lorenzo until his death, whicl took place about two years 
ferwards, In the meantime there became a vaeaey in the custom louse 
rhich could not be Sled bat hy a citizen, Lodovico, the father of Michel 
ngelo, applied to Lorenzo for the eppointment; Lorenzo said, emiling, and 
t the same time clapping him on his shoulder, “You are destined to be a 
oor man; I thought you would bave asked for something better worth 
our ecceptance ; but if you are willing to receive this, until somethi 
etler presente itself, it is at your service.” The office produced about 
ight crowns per month.—Condivi, sec. ix 
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‘were so truc to nature, and the chiar’-oscuro rendered with 
so much force, that Michel Angelo, at an advanced period of 
his life, entertained a very high sense of their merit; and 
once said to Vasari in commendation of them, that they must 
have been alive when originally painted.! It was from the 
pictures in the Brancacci chapel that Raffhello copied his St. 
Paul preaching at Athens, and his Adam and Eve expelled 
from Paradise, in the Loggia of the Vatican. Concerning this 
painter Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, “that he was the first 
who saw nature through the medium of sentiment and feeling, 
and adopted a breadth of manner not known to bis prede- 
cessors: and though his compositions are formal, and not 
enough diversified, yet his works possess that grandeur and 
simplicity which accompany, and even sometimes proceed 
from regularity and hardness of style. He introduced lange 
drapery flowing easy and natural about his figures; and he 
appears to be the first who discovered the path that leads to 
every excellence to which the art afterwards arrived, and 
may therefore be justly considered as one of the great 
fathers of modern art. He is a signal instance of what well- 
directed diligence will do in a short time; his life did not ex- 
ceed twenty-seven years, yet in that short space he carried 
the art fur beyond what it had before reached, and appears 
to stand alone as a model for his successors.”® 

‘Whilst Michel Angelo was laying the sure foundation of 
his future fame, and giving daily proofs of his rapid improve- 
ment, he formed an intimacy with Politiano, who resided 
under the sume roof, and who soon became warmly attached 
to his interests.® At his recommendation he executed a 


1 «Coloro essere stati vivi ne’ tempi di Masaccio.”—Vasari, vita di 
Masnecio. 

2 Vasari says, that Masaceio dicd in the year 1443, at only twenty-six 
years of age. He also gives a long catulogue of painters and sculptors, 
‘eho formed their taste and learned their art by studying his works ; emong 
whom, he names Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Pietro Perugino, Fre. 
Rartolemineo, Raffaello, Andrea del Sarto, I1 Rosso, and Pierino de? Vage. 

* Among all the literary friends of Lorenzo, Angelo Poliziano was the 
most particularly distinguished : he was born in the year 1454, and indebted 
for his education to Piero, or rather to Lorenzo de’ Medici, whom he alwaya 
considered ws his peculisr patrou, and to whom be felt himself bound by 
every tie of gratitude, On his errival at Florence, he applied himeelf with 
great diligence to the study of the Latin and Greek languages, under 
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passo-relievo in marble, the subject of which was the battle 
of Hercules with the centaurs. ‘This work yet ornaments 
the dwelling of his descendants; and, although not com- 
pletely finished, displays great ability. But its highest 
sommendation is, that it stood approved, in the riper judg- 
mont of Michel Angelo himself; who, although not indulgent 
to his own productions, did not hesitate on seeing it, even in 
the decline of life, to express his regret that he had not en- 
tirely devoted himself to sculpture. 

"The death of Lorenzo, which happened on the 8th of April, 
1492, deprived Michel Angelo of his patron and protector, 
and, with the greatest affliction for his loss, he returned to 
his father’s house. The first work that afterward occupied 


Clwistoforo Landino and Andronicus of Thessalonica. Facino and Argyro; 
phylus were his instructors in the different systems of the Platonie and 
I stotelian philosophy; but poetry liad irresistible allurements for his young 
Bind, and his Stanze on the Giostre of Giuliano, if they did uot fret 
Tecommend him to the notice of Lorenzo, certainly obtained his approba~ 
tion and secnred his favout. ‘The friendship of Lorenzo provided for ull his 
rants, and enabled him to prosecute his studies free from the embarrass: 
Jnonts and interruption of pecuniary affairs. He was early enrolled among 
‘he titizens of Florence, and appointed secular prior of the college of St, 
Giovanni. He aflerwurds eptered into clerical orders, and having obtained 
the degeee of doctor of the civil law, wax nominated x canon of the cathe 

Sf Flosence, Intrusted by Lorenzo with the education of his chiléren, and 
fhe care of is extensive collection of ruanuseripts and antiquities, he con- 
tantly resided under his roof, and was his inseparable companion at those 
jours which were not devoted to the more important concerns of the stnte. 
Hie had the reputation of being the best Greek scholar of his time, and in 
restoring the original purity of the xncient authors he wax indefatigable, 
He died at forty years of aze, Sep, 

«The figures in Unis basso relievo, according to Bottari, nre about nine 
inches high ; and Coudivi, speaking of it, says, “J remember hearing him 
(Mfichel Angelo) say, when I see it now, J repent not loving entirely 
Ciiited mayselt to sealpture.’—(Che mi rammenta udirto direy che quando 
Ya viede, cognosce quanto torto cali abhia fatto alla natura, a won seguitar 
prontamente arte deli sculturs.) As this deelarmon was published ten 
Prom before tie desth of Michel Angelo, is must have beet his opinion 
sixty yeura after the basgo-relievo was er~suted. This work is still pre- 
ar din the house of one of his descendna:s in Florence, where there is 
sre the Head of a Madonna in basso-relievo, about two feet high made, 
dew he wus also & youug man, to counterfeit the head of Donatello; and 
Yasar cays that it might easily be taken for thet master, except that it hee 
more grace and is better drawn. 
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his attenrion was a statue of Hercules, four braccia! high, 
which for many years was in the Strozzi palace, in Florence, 
and in the year 1530 was sent into France by Giovan Batista 
della Palla, and presented to Francis I? 

Piero, the successor of Lorenzo, inherited his father’s 
possessions, and as much of his rank as could be sustained by 
a worthless son. Although not entirely without acquire- 
ments or capacity, yet his taste was corrupt and vitiated, 
and his manners overbearing and supercilious; timid when 
opposed to difficulties, and weak in decision, his wealth and 
his power only served him to indulge in degrading follies, or 
trample on the distinctions that gave worth and solidity to 
character. He considered the arts without any reference to 
genius or to intellect, and encouraged them only, during his 
short reign, to administer to his idle pleasures. Under his 
patronage Michel Angelo was called upon to make a statue 
of Snow, to ornament the cortile of the Medici palace; and 
had the same apartments he occupied in the time of Lorenzo. 
He dined at the same table, and was considered with as much 
esteem as his new patron had feeling to bestow; the measure 
of which may indeed be tolerably well estimated by this 
exultation,—“ that he had two extraordinary persons in his 
house: the one, Michel Angelo; the other, a Spanish run- 
ning footman, who, besides being remarkable for the beauty 
of his person, was so rapid on foot, and long breathed, that 
on horseback, riding fall speed, he could not get before him.”* 

Michel Angelo still pursued his studies, and among other 
occupations exceuted a crucifix in wood, rather less than 
nature, for the monastery of St. Spirito. The prior valued 
his abilities and cultivated his friendship; and to promote his 
knowledge in his profession, recommended him to the study 
of anatomy, and accommodated him with a room and subjects 
for dissection, of which he availed himself to acquire the first 
principles of that branch of science. 

The distracted state of Italy at this time, joined to the 
haughty and pusillanimous conduct of Piero de’ Medici, 


+ A braccia is « Florentine measure of abont twenty-three English inches, 

7 In the middle of the last centary, Meriette made diligent search for 
this statue in France, but was unable to obtain eny information concerning 
it, # Condivi, sec. ix. xii. 
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divided the councils of Florence and disturbed its tranquil- 
lity; the pending storm awakened serious apprehensions in 
the mind of Michel Angelo, and he retired to Bologna to 
avoid its evils, In all ages calamitous events have been pre- 
dicted by preternatural signs; and dreams and omens have 
not been wanting to the credulous, to denote their near 
approach: and as Clarendon has not thought it unworthy of 
his immortal history to record the ghost story of sir George 
Villiers, it may interest the curious to compare a similar one, 
which predicted the overthrow of Piero de’ Medici, more 
than a century before that time, supported upon similar 
testimony:— 

“In the house of Piero was a man of the name of Cardiere, 
an improvisatord of great ability, who, in the time of Lorenzo, 
sung improviso to the lyre in the evenings while he was at 
supper. Being a friend of Michel Angelo, he told him of a 
vision that disturbed his mind; Lorenzo de’ Medici, he said, 
had appeared to him in a dream, with his body wrapped in a 
black tattered robe, and commanded him to tell his son, that 
shortly he would be driven from his house never again to 
return. Michel Angelo exhorted Cardiere to obey; but from 
his knowledge of Picro’s disposition, he was afraid, and kept 
it to himself. Another morning Michel Angelo being in the 
cortile of the pulace, observed Cardiere terrified and sorrow- 
ful: he then told him, Lorenzo had again appeared to him 
that night in the same habit as before, and suddenly awoke 
him by a siap in the face, demanding the reason why he had 
not told Piero what he had before seen? Michel Angelo 
then reproved him for not having made the communication, 
and said so much, that he took courage, and, with that view, 
set out on foot for Careggi, a villa belonging to the Medici 
family, about three miles from Florence; but before he was 
quite half way, he met Piero returning. He stopped him, and 
related what he had seen and heard. Piero laughed, and 
telling his attendants Cardiere’s story they made a thousand 
jokes at his expense; and his chancelior, who was afterward 
Cardinal di Bibbiena, said to him: ‘You are out of your 
mind. Whom do you think Lorenzo wills best, his son or 
you? If his son, would he not rather have appeared to him, 
than to any other person, if it had been necessary to appear 
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at all? Cardiere, having thus discharged what he con- 
sidered his duty, returned home, and so feelingly deplored 
the consequences, that Michel Angelo became persuaded the 
prediction would take place, and in a few days, with two 
companions, left Florence and went to Bologna. ‘To what- 
ever cause this prediction may be attributed, it so happened 
that it was verified; for the family de’ Medici, with all the 
suite, were driven from Florence, and arrived at Bologna 
while Michel Angelo was there, and lodged in the house de’ 
Rossi; and Piero himself never returned to Florence, but, 
after suffering a succession of mortifientions, came to an 
untimely! death.”? 

Michel Angelo und his two companions had no sooner 
arrived in Bologna than they were taken into custody for the 
want of a proper passport. In the time of Bentivoglio a law 
was made to oblige every foreigner who entered Bologna to 
have his thumb-nail sealed with red wax; this regulation not 
haying been attended to, they were conducted to the seal- 
office, and sentenced to pay fifty Bolognese lire; and being 
unable to discharge the fine, they were detained. Michel 
Angelo had hitherto paid for bis companions, but as it was 
now necessary for him to consider the state of his finances, 
he began to repent of his expedition, M. Gianfrancesco 
Aldovrandi, a Bolognese gentleman, one of the sixteen, con- 
stituting the government, being made acquainted with their 
embarrassment, set them at liberty; and as Michel Angelo 
was a man of genius, and known to him by reputation, he 
invited him to his own house, which invitation was at first 
modestly declined, as he had two companions whom he could 
not leave with propriety, nor intrude upon his benefactor’s 
liberality, ‘To this Aldovrandi humorously replied: “Then 
I think I will go with you myself to see the world, as you 
take such good care of your friends.” He, however, at length 
persuaded him to accept his invitation, and Michel Angelo 

3 Piero de’ Medici was born 1471, and succeeded, on his father’s death, 
to Ids situation in the republic, on thr &th of April, 1402, He was expelled 
from Florence, November, 1494; aud, after an unkappy exile of nine years, 
was drowned in crossing the mouth of the river Gurigliano in a boat, 
December, 1503, in his way to Gacia, efter an mnsuccessful battle, in the 
event of which he was materially imerested.—Guieviardini, lib. vi, 

4 Condivi, sec. xiv. 
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made a satisfactory apology to his associates, and gave them 
the money he had in his pocket to pursue their route to 
Venice. 

Doring his stay at Bologna he received the most flattering 
snarks of attention from his hospitable friend, and by his order 
executed two statues in marble for the church of St. Dome- 
nico: a St. Petronio, and an Angel kneeling, holding a can- 
delabrum; each three palms' high, for which he received 
thirty ducats; eighteen for the former, and twelve for the 
Inter, This commission created a jealousy between him and 
a Bolognese sculptor, who was much dissatisfied in not having 
been employed, as the St. Petronio had been promised to him. 
During his stay in Bologna, his evenings were spent in read- 
ing Danté, Petrarch, aud Boccaccio, to his friend, to whom 
those authors were particularly interesting. After remaining 
with him something more than a year, the affairs of Florence 
being tranquillized, he returned home. 

Michel Angelo being again settled in his father’s house, he 
pursued his profession, and made a statue of an infant St. 
John sleeping, for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici, which. 
advanced his reputation: and afterward a sleeping Cupid, as 
a companion subject. At this period the discoveries of anti+ 
quity, which made a new era in art and literature, were found 
sometimes to betray the judgment into too great an enthusiasm 
for those remains, and it was suggested by this gentleman 
when he saw the Cupid, that, could it be supposed to be antique 
sculpture, it would not fail to be equally admired: and if’ he 
would stain the marble to give the appearance of its having 
been concealed for past ages, he would send it to Rome, with 
roper instructions, which might be more advantageous to him 
than if it were possessed by himself. ‘To this proposition 
Michel Angelo consented, and the statue was consigned to a 
person to carry on the deception. This man buried it in a 
vineyard, and afterward pretended to make the discovery, and 
s0 completely sueceeded, that it was universally admired, and 
bought as antique by the cardinal S. Giorgio, for two hun- 
dred ducats: of which sum, however, Michel Angelo only 
received thirty, the value set upon it, if it had been sold to 
his employer. 


2 A palm is a Roman measure equal to 8.779 English inches, 
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The cardinal had not been long in possession of his new 
purchase, before he was given to understand, that he was de- 
ceived; and that instead of its being antique, it was the work 
of a modern artist in Florence. He felt indignant at the im- 
Position, and immediately sent a person of his houschold to 
Florence, on purpose to learn the truth. No sooner was 
Michel Angelo discovered to be the sculptor, than the most 
flattering commendation was bestowed wpon his merit, und he 
was strongly recommended to visit Rome asthe proper theatre 
for the exercise of his great talents: as an additional induce- 
ment, he was promised to be introduced into the cardinal’s 
service, and taught to expect that he would recover the whole 
sum for which his statue had been sold. Michel Augelo felt 
these advantages, and without further hesitation returned 
with him to Rome. The person who suld the statue was 
arrested, and obliged to refund the money; but Michel 
Angelo was not benefited, nor was the cardinal afierward 
sufficiently complaisant to reward him with encoura gement, 
who had been the means of mortifying his pride,! 

Although, during his stay in Rome, he received no com- 
mission from the cardinal St. Giorgio, yet his abilities were 
too much esteemed not to meet with encouragement from 
others: he was employed by a Roman gentleman of refined 
taste, of the name of Jacopo Galli; for whom he made o sta- 
tue of a Cupid,? and another of 2 Bacchus. For eardinal 
Rovano he also executed in marble 2 group of the Virgin, 
with a dead Christ in her Jap, in Italy, called a Pieta; and 
this composition was so admired, that it gave him a decided 
rank of precedence amongst his contemporarics. 








} The gentleman who was sent to Florenec by the cardinal to obtein the 
necessary information respecting the statue, visited the sculptors on u pre- 
tence of seeking for a person of that profession to execute certain works in 
Rone, and among others, introduced himself to Michel Angelo, who having 
nothing to show, took up a pen, und with suck fucility designed a hand, 
that the geutleman was astonished ; and this led to a couvereation respecting 
the statue which was the particular object of bis visit. This land Y have 
‘een among the drawings of the old masters in the gallery of (ue Louvre. 

The statue of the Cupid, after at was returned by the cardinal St. Giorgio, 
was in the possession of the duke Valentino, who presented it to the 
marchioness of Mantua, and by her it was deposited in the family paluce in 
the city of Mantna: but where it is at present, as well as the statue of St, 
Jobn, is not known, 

® This statue is lost, but the Bacchus is now in the gallery in Florence. 
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It is executed with the greatest care, and is now an altar- 
piece in a chapel in St. Peter’s, dedicated to La Virgine Ma- 
ria della Febbre. It was so yuuch esteemed that several copies 
were made; one in marble, of the same size, by Nanni di 
Baccio Bigio, for an altar in the church dell’ Anima, in Rome; 
and another by Giovanni di Cecco Bigio, for the church of 
St. Spirito, in Florence. Michel Angelo also cast it twice in 
bronze ; once for the Stro’ family, to be placed in the church 
of St. Andrea della Valle, in Rome; and again for some Fle- 
mish merchants, to be sent to Flanders! On a fillet which 
nerves to connect the drapery with the figure, he cut his names 
which was not originally intended, but arose from the follow- 
ing circumstance. One day as he entered the church he 
observed a group of persons admiring the Pieté, and being 
foreigners they asked who was the sculptor, and one Cristo- 
foro Solari, commonly called Lt Gobbo, immediately answered, 
«Ope of our countrymen, a Milani .” Michel Angelo stood 
by in silence, but, to prevent any similar mistake, at night, 
he shut himeelf up in the church, and by eandle-light cut his 
name, that neither ignorance nor envy in future might rob 
him of his reputation. Besides these works, he made @ car- 
toon of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, painted in distem- 
per fur St. Pietro in Montorio.2 While he executed these 














che] Angelo received an hundred dneuts. 

2 Michel Angelo made this cartoon to oblige @ person in th 
eardiual St. Giorgio, who wanted ability to make an original design, but who 
had sufliciont practice to paint from the designs of others, has not 
‘mentioned his name, but describes Lim in these words :—* ‘There was aman, 
formerly a burber, in the cardinal’s service, who had turned painter; he 
former gistemper very carefully and tot ill, but he had no ides of mak: 
ing a design ; having got acquainted with Michel Angelo, te [ett made @ 
ang aera an of ‘1. Francis receiving the Stigmata, which the barber 
Carefully copied into a small picture, which now bangs in a clapel o the 
entrance, on the left hand, to the church of San Pietro & Mentorio.”"— 
Tam ti pe 100, In the dst edition of this anton, printed 1950, be says, 
Michel Angelo painted the picture. “He painted, after the ancient wanton, 
A picture jo distemper of St. Francis with the Stigmata, now the first 
ebapel to the le on enter the eburch of San Pietro a Montorio, at 
Revere -Furt fit, p. 252, He, however, probably corrected himself by more 
authentic information in Lis edition of 1568. 

(Of this subject 1 ave aeen a scarce print in lord Foley's Library, at Whit- 
ley Court, with the date 1574, and the monogram of Cherubino Alberti 
Borghegianv. 
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commissions, both with credit and profit to himself, he was 
also indefatigable by observation and study to improve and 
elevate his style. 

The republic of Florence, from the death of Lorenzo de 
Medici, felt the instability of its government, and awake to 
the danger of contending factions, determined to make a 
perpetual gonfaloniere,! as the best means to secure the 


2 As the official terms of n foreign country may not be familiar to on 
English reader, a more correct knowledge of the quility of gonfuonie: 
(literally, standard-bearer) muy perhaps be best understood from a slight 
sketch of the government of which it made a part 

Florence ofien having been destroyed by the Ostrogotbs, was restored by 
Charlemagne, and remained long subject to his descendants unl xuecessors. 
Under the Guelphs and Ghibelines it suffered by the violence of contending 
parties, but the union of rival fections inid the foundation of its liberty. 
‘Twelve citizens, with the title of Anziani, or ancicuts, were elected to pre- 
side over the government, whose office wax annual; und two foreigners 
were appointed judges for the criminal and civil departments, one of whom 
hind the title of “ Capitano di Popolo,” and the other that of “ Podesta." 
Other judicious regulations were framed, by which Florence astived wt a 
high degree of power ang credit. ‘Thi constitution, however, was but of 
short duration. Manfredi, king of Naples, attacked the Florentines, con- 
quered them, and iu the public ruin every vestige of freedom disappeared. 
After Manfredi’s death, Jiberty revived, and the people again elected twelve 
magistrates, who went out of office every two months, with other regulations 
for the administration of public affairs; but the pope, by his vicars and 
legates, swayed their councils and influenced their decrees. 

‘Such was the state of Florence till the year 1282, when the constitution 
anderwent another form, and from among the magistrates were elected (hree 
persons, invested with superior powers. denominated “ Priori," who ulso 
went out of office every two months. The number of these Priori were af- 
terwards increased to eight, and upon some extraordinary oevasions to 
twelve. A palace was built for their reception, officers and guards ap- 
pointed to distinguish and protect them, and they lad the title of * Signori,” 
or lords, 

In every state where the Jowest ranks of the community are intrusted 
with the civil offices, the nobles are apt to belicve themselves above the 
laws; nd the Florentine nobility were guilty of great excesses, and escaped 
quuishment, To correct these abuses, an ordinance passed, declaring thut 
every “sizmor,” an his entrance into office, should creste a goufloniere, 
who should enrol twenty companies of armed men, (o preserve the public 
peuce, and enforce a proper and impartial distribution of justice. This new 
employment sucn became the most important in the state, uiil the gonfalo- 
niere was honoured with precedence over the rest of the magistrates — 
Opere de Machiavelli, lib. 2. This is the origin of thut office, whieh, 
although in its institution was only for two months wus found expedient to 
be made perpetual in the person of Soderini. 
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Little liberty the state knew how to enjoy; and Pietro Sode- 
rini, a man of the greatest prudence and moderation, was 
chosen by his fellow citizens to fill that office, Upon this 
event the friends of Michel Angelo advised him to leave 
Rome, knowing the disposition of that nobleman to encourage 
genius, and the high opinion he entertained of his abilities. 

‘A large piece of marble had for many years lain neglected 
in Florence, embossed! for a gigantic statue, but with so 
little skill, that it was thought spoiled for any purpose of 
sculpture. ‘his ill-shapen block Michel Angelo wished to 
convert into a statue, and the gonfaloniere gave him permis- 
sion to do the best he could with it. He then composed a 
figure accommodated to the irregular shape of the marble, and 
in eighteen months produced a colossal statue of a David, which 
was placed in the Piazza, in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, 
where it now stands. 

‘When the statue was removed into this situation, Vasari 
tells an affected criticiam of Soderini, which must remind 
every English reader of the story Pope has recorded of lord 
Halifax, when he read to him the first books of his iad: — 

“The gonfaloniere on seeing the statue admired it ex- 
ceedingly, but pretended to discover that the nose was a little 
too large, which Michet Angelo explained, by attributing the 
appeurance to the fore-shortening produced by the situation 
from which he saw it. His scientific reasoning, however, 
was not perfectly satisfactory; therefore, in an instant, he 
mounted the scaffold, taking in one hand a chisel, and a little 
marble dust in the other, and pretended to reduce the 
surface, letting the dust full as he appeared to be working. 
Soderini was flattered with this deference to his judgment, 
and soon exclaimed, ‘Now I am better pleased ; you have given 
it life?” Whether this story be accurately true, or meant 
only to depreciate the taste and judgment of the gonfaloniere, 

1 Embossed, in this sense, means, the rude transformation of the block 
into a statue; by workmen, the term bosted-out is technically used, but 
there is mo correctly authorized word in English to denote this preparatory 
state of sculpture: it corresponds to what is fomiliarly understood by o 
dead-colour in painting. The original of this term, was probably the Italian 


word absozzo. 
* The statue was set up in the Piazza del Gran Dues, in the month of 


eptember, 1304.—L'Ammirato, Ist. Fiorent. 
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would not at this distance of time be eaay to determine; but 
from the desire Soderini had to promote great undertakings, 
and to encourage great men, it would be fair to infer he pos- 
sessed the true spirit of patronage, though he might want know- 
ledge to judge with precision on the correctness of an outline. 

By the fame he acquired from this work, the gonfaloniere 
gave him a commission to make another statue of a David in 
bronze, which was sent into France, and a group also in 
bronze, of David vanquishing Goliath: about this time he 
began a statue of St. Matthew, to be placed in the cathedral 
in Florence! That he might not entircly neglect the prac- 
tice of painting, he painted a Holy Family for one Angelo 
Doni. This gentleman was a Florentine of taste and virti,, 
and a friend of Michel Angelo; but from the transaction 
which took place respecting this work, if Vasari be correet, 
his admiration for the artist’s abilities was greater than his 
intimacy. When the picture was finished, it was sent home, 
with a note requesting the payment of seventy dueats; Angelo 
Doni did not expect such a charge, and told the messenger 
he would give forty, which he thought sufficient; Michel 
Angelo immediately sent back the servant, and demanded his 
Picture, or an hundred ducats; Angelo Doni, not liking to 
part with it, returned the messenger, agreeing to pay the 
original sum; but Michel Angelo, indignant at being haggled 
with, then doubled his first demand; and Angelo Doni still 
wishing to pos-ess the picture, acecded, rather than try any 
further experiment to abate his price. 

‘That Michel Angelo might kaye an opportunity of adding 
to his fume as a painter, the gonfalonicre commissioned him 
to paint a large historical subject, to ornament the hall of 
the ducal palace; and, as it was the honourable ambition of 
Soderini to employ the talents of his country in the establish- 
ment of its fame, he engaged the abilities of Leonardo da 
Vinci, at the same time, to execute a corresponding picture 
to occupy the opposite side of the hall. An event in the war 
between the Florentines and the Fisans, was the subject 


} Vasari and Condivi mertion these works, tom. iii. p. 208, § xxii, but at 
Bresent they are not kuown, except the statue of St, Matthew, which was 
never terminated, ail ix still in Florence in the state Michel Angelo left it, 

* This picture is preserved in the Florence galery, and is, I believe, the 
ouly easel picture remaining by Michel Angelo that can be authenticated. 
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Michel Angelo chose; and that of Leonardo da Vinci, o 
battle of cavalry. 

As the cartoon of Michel Angelo was the most extraor- 
dinary work which had appeared since the revival of the arts 
in It#ly, and as at this day perhaps no part of it remains, 
I shall transcribe Vasari’s account and description of it. 
“The Florentine soldiers, bathing in the river Arno in the 
heat of the weather, were alarmed by an unexpected assault 
from the enemy, ‘The hurry and confusion in getting out 
of the water, dressing themselves, and preparing for action, 
was the point of time chosen, and the principal group in the 
cartoon was descriptive of that scene. Some of the figures 
were employed putting on their armour, buckling on the 
cuirass, and getting ready with precipitation to give assist 
ance to their companions; whilst an infinite body of cavalry 
fighting, commenced the action. Among other figures was 
an old man seated on the ground, whose head was bound 
with a garland of ivy to shade his brows, In the tumult 
and confusion that surrounded him, he was represented draw- 
ing on a hose with difficulty, from the leg being wet; and 
with great muscular exertion and expression of countenance 
showed both energy and impatience. The actions and atti- 
tudes of the figures were as contrasted as the circumstances 
might be supposed to create, and difficult foreshortenings 
characterised the deep knowledge of the artist, and his powers 
of execution. ‘Lhe figures were variously sketched; some in 
charcoa}, others in lines drawn with a pen, and some stumped 
with black chalk, and the lights heightened with white, ex- 
hibiting at once great versatility and professional skill. Such 
was the excellence of this work, that some thought it absolute 
pe fection; not to be rivalled, and hopeless to be approached. 
<And certainly credit is due to the opinion, as from the time 
it was placed in the papal hall to the honour of Michel 
Angelo and the glory of the art, it was for many years con- 
stantly visited by foreigners as well as natives, who, by 
studying a drawing from it, became eminent masters”! 





4} The names, enumerated ty Vasari, who studied this cartoon, were 
Aristotile da Sangallo, Ridolfo Ghiclundaio, Ratfaello Sanzio d'Urbino, Fran- 
veseo Granacci, Baccio Bandinelli, Alouze Berugeste Spagnuolo, Andres 
del Sarto, Francia Bigio, Jacopo Sansovino, il Rosso, Matnrino, Loren- 
zetto, Tribolo when a child, Jacopo da Puntormo, and Pierin del Vaga, 
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= was employed in making the cartoon when 
‘Fuline IX. was elected to the papal dignity,! and from being 
davited’ by that. pontiff to the Vatican, left it unfinished, 
ginktary to the wish of Soderini, Afterward, quitting Rome 
in disgust, he returned to Florence and completed the design; 

ing.cvents stayed the farther prosecution of the 
undertaking, and the Picture itself was never begun. The 
revolutionary changes which deprived the government of one 


to regret the loss of the cartoon iteelf 

When Soderini was forced from his situation, and the 
government of Florence reverted to the Medici family, the 
cartoon was removed from the senatorial council-chamber to 
the Medici palace, and Put into a large room in an attic story, 
where students had free access for their improvement. From 
the ill state of health of the duke Giuliano, and the worthless- 
ness of his nephew Lorenzo, it was disregarded, and no care 
taken to prevent its being ill used; under these circumstances, 
it is said that some of the persons who were permitted to 
study from it, by degrees mutilated the cartoon, and ulti- 
mately destroyed it. 

This irreparable injury to posterity is more particularly 
attributed to Baccio Bandinelli,? who is accused of having 
made use of a false key to let himself into the room Privately, 
and, when alone, to tear it, and carry away the pieces. 
Vasari, speaking of its destruction, says— To the city the 
loss was great; but the heavy charge of envy and malignity 
on the character of Bandinelli, which was deservedly given to 
him by every one, was much greater.” He also adds, that 
in hia time there were Pieces to be seen in the possession of 
individuals; and one Person in particular, a gentleman in 
Mantua of the name of Uberto Strozzi, had a fragment, 


; saulita IL. was elected on the 3rd of November, 1503, and crowned on 
the 26th of the same month. 

? Baccio Bandinelli was a native of Florence, bornin 1497. He became 
8 celebrated Painter, and ranks with the ‘most distinguished men that Italy 
‘hes produced. His martyrdom of St. Lenrence would not diminish from 
the reputation of Baffeclio. 


* . 
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which he preserved with the greatest care. Among those 
who studied from it, Sebastiano da Sangallo was the only 
person who made a complete drawing of the principal group; 
from which, in the year 1542, he painted a copy in cbiar’- 
oscuro for the king of France. 

The views of Julius LI. were as distinguished for the encou- 
ragement of talents, as his ambition was impetuous and 
unbounded in the exercise of sovereign power. It was o 
favourite observation of his, that learning elevated the lowest 
orders of socicty, stamped the highest value on nobility, and 
to princes was the most splendid gem in the disder of 
sovereignty. He was no sooner seated on the thro.é than 
surrounded by men.of genius. Michel Angelo was amonz 
the first invited to his court, and he accompanied his iavita- 
tion with an order for an hundred ducats to pay his expenses 
to Rome.’ After his arrival, some time elapsed before any 
subject could be determined upon, for the exercise of his 
abilities; at length the pope gave him an unlimited commis- 
sion to make a mausoleum, in which their mutual interests 
should be combined; but the sculptor may be said to make 
the monument for himself, when it only serves to record an 
illustrious name, that will live in the page of history; he 
alone makes it for another, where a tablet is necessary to 
retard the hour of oblivion. 

Having received full powers, Michel Angelo commenced 
a design worthy of himself and his patron. The plan was a 
parallelogram, and the superstructure was to consist of forty 
statues, many of which to be colossal, and interspersed with 
ornamental figures and bronze basso-relievos, besides the 
necessary architecture with appropriate decorations, to unite 
the composition into one stupendous whole. 

When this magnificent design was completed it met with 


1 ‘This statement is the same in Condivi and Vasari. Bottari, however, 
has mistaken one sum for another, and made Condivi give him a thousand 
ducats instead of a hundred for this purpose; and has ingeniously com- 
mented on the improbebility of so Inrge a sum being appropriated to that 
use, to set aside his testimony ia an existing difference between him and 
‘Vasari in u fact immediately counected with that circumstance. Padre della 
cof Vasuti, bas copied the mistake just as he found it, 
—See Condivi, fol. § xxiii., and Bottari's ed. of Vasari, 
p.2l1. 
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the pope's entire approbation, and Michel Angelo was desired 
to go into St. Peter's to see where it could be conveniently 
placed. At the west end of the church, Nicolas V., haif a 
century before, began to erect a new tribune, but the plan 
had not been continued by his successors; this situation 
Michel Angelo thought the most appropriate, and recom- 
mended it to the consideration of his holiness. He inquired 
what expense would be necessary to complete it; to which 
Michel Angelo answered, “A hundred thousand crowns.” 
“It may be twice that sum,” replied the pope, and imme- 
diately gave orders to Giuliano da Sangallo to consider of the 
best means to execute the work. 

Sangallo, impressed with the importance and grandeur of 
Michel Angelo’s design, suggested to the pope that such a 
monument ought to have a chapel built on purpose for it, 
where local circumstances might be so attended to as to dis- 
play every part of it to advantage; at the same time remark- 
ing, that St. Peter’s was an old church, not at all adapted 
for so superb a mausoleum, and any alteration would only 
serve to destroy the character of the building. The pope 
listened 10 these observations, and to avail himself of them 
to their fullest extent, ordered several architects to make 
drawings; but in considering and reconsidering the subject, 
he passed from one improvement to another, till at length 
he determined to rebuild St. Peter's itself;! and this is the 
origin of that edifice which took a hundred and fifty years to 
complete, and is now the grandest display of architectural 
splendour that ornaments the Christian world. 

By those who are curious in tracing the remote causes of 
great cvents, Michel Angelo, perhaps, may be found, though 
unexpectedly, thus to have laid the first stone of the Reforma- 
tion. His monument demanded a building of corresponding 
magnificence ; to prosecute the undertaking, money was 
wanted, and indulgences were sold to supply the deficiency 
of the treasury: and a monk of Saxony opposing the autho- 
rity of the church, produced this singular event, that whilst 
the most splendid edifice which the world had ever seen was 
building for the catholic faith, the religion to which it was 
consecrated was shaken to its foundation. 


1 Vasari, vite di Giuliano da San Gallo, tom. ii, p. 83. 
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The monument, whose base was a parallelogram of thirty- 
four feet six inches, by twenty-three, was to have been ings. 


lated, and to have had four fi 


es surrounded with arched 


Pecesses containing statues, and between them, terms, support. 
ing 0 projecting cornice, On pedestals before them, were to 


have been statues representing 


the subjugated provinces the 


Pope had made obedient to the apostolic see; and others, per- 
sonifying the virtues and liberal arts, denoting by their atti- 
tudes, that by the death of Julius II. they also became 
Prisoners of Death; no other prince being supposed likely to 
Supply his place with the same fostering eare and munifieeson 
Above the cornice was to have been, at the angles, four 
colossal figures, personifying Moses and St, Paul, and Active 
and Contemplative Life;! and above them, a frieze of basen- 
‘relievos in bronze, and smaller figures. To crown the whole, 
two statues representing Heaven and Earth were to support a, 
sarcophagus: the former, expressing joy on Julius being re- 


ceived into a happier and a bette: 
sorrow for his loss. Within 
chamber, of an oval form, was 
the pope. 


r world; the latter, expressing, 
the monument, a sepulchral 
to have contained the body of 


For this great work Michel Angelo went to Carrara, to 
procure a quantity of marble necessary for the undertaking, 


and the pope gave him an ord 


er upon a banker in Florence 


for a thousand ducats to pay for it. That he might be sure 
of having such blocks as were dest adapted to his purpose, 
he took up his residence for eight months at the quarry, 
Superintending and giving directions? Part of the marble 


he ordered to be sent to Rome, 
might exccute some of the figui 
some.ese of the summer season 


and part to Florence, that he 
res there, when the unwhole- 
at the Vatican might subject 


\, Trom the collection of Mariette, an original sketch for this mausoleum 


‘was publisied by Bottari; by which 


it would seem, that Michel Angelo 


Gnge find i intention of placing two figures at exch angle. 

Fathile Michel Augelo was superintending the workmen in the quarry, 
Gondivi says, daut one day being om the top of e mountain which overicoked 
the ‘sea, it occurred to lis mind to make a coloeral figure which might 


serve a3 a mark for mariners, to be 


seen at @ distance; and he would 


fettaiuly linve carried Lis intention into exeeution, if the Pope's momement 
had not been a work of too mach importance to be delayed. 
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him to the malaria! He then returned to Rome, and im- 
mediately began to exercise his profession, and exhibit his 
talents as a sculptor. 

The pope had a personal attachment to him, and conversed 
with him upon every subject as well as sculpture, with 
familiarity and friendship; and that he might visit him fre- 
quently and with perfect convenience, he made a covered. 
bridge from the Vatican palace to his study, to enable him to 
pass at all times without being observed, ‘This honourable 
partiality, howevery was too apparent not to excite jealousy 
jn those who were dependents on the court; and as jealousy 
‘seeks not to partake, ‘but to monopolise favours, he that bas 
distinguished friends can seldom be without secret enemies. 
Michel Angelo had ahigh and a just sense of his acknow- 
ledged merit, and a constitutional jrritability which felt the 
full value of kindness and attention, but was equally sensible 
of the slightest changes nor should this feeling be too hastily 
imputed to pride or jrascibility, since it requires but little 
experience to know, that when esteem begins to decline, all 
that is valuable in friendship is lost. 

Tt was the constant practice of Michel Angelo, by the 
pope’s particular desire, ashenever he had occasion for money, 
to apply to him in person, that he might not suffer inconve- 
nience from delay. To defray certain expenses incurred by 
the arrival of a quantity ‘of marble from Carrara, he went to 
the palace as usual; but that access which had been hereto- 
fore almost ‘unrestrained by form, was now embarrassed, and 
his holiness was not to be seen. ‘As this might have hap- 
pened from engagements which it did not belong to him to 
Jnvestigate, he only felt the intment, and retired. 
"Another morning he repeated bis visit, but was rudely inter- 
jupted by the petson in waiting, ‘who said, “3 have an order 
not to let you enter.” A prelate standing by, immediately 
asked if he knew to whom he was speaking; to which the 
groom of the chamber replied, “ I know him well enough, and 
Tris my daty to obey my orders.” Michel Angelo felt with 
indignation this unmerited disgrace, and in the warmth o- 









1 Malaria in the cause of a disease common in the south of Italy, pro- 
duced by an effavia from damp sud marshy ‘rround acted upon by hest- 
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resentment desired him to tell the pope, “ from this time for- 
ward, if his holiness wants me, he shall have to seek me in © 
another place.” In the same temper of mind he returned 
home, and ordered his servants to sell the furniture in his 
house to the Jews, and follow him to Florence. Himeelf, 
the enme evening, took post and arrived at Poggibonsi castle, 
in Tuscany, before he rested, being then completely out of 
the papal dominions. 

"The pope was no sooner informed of this hasty measure, 
than he despatched five couriers with orders to reconduct 
him to Rome; but he was not overtaken until he was ina 
foreign state, where their authority was useless. ‘They how- 
ever delivered the pope’s letter to this import. “ Imme- 
\diately return to Rome, on pain of our disgrace.” To this 
mandate the messengers joined their intreaties without effect; 
and as they bad no power to enforce the commands of his 
holiness, requested him to write an answer, and date it from 
Poggibonzi, to exempt them from blame in not having 
‘executed the commission with which they were intrusted. 
Although Michel Angelo obstinately refused to return, he 
readily complied with their request, and the letter is said to 
have been to this effect:—That being expelled the antechamber 
of his bediness, conscious of not meriting the disgrace, he had 
taken the only course left him to pursue, consistent with the 
preservation of that character which bad hitherto rendered 
him worthy of his confidence. Neither would he return, for 
jf he had been worthless to-day, he could be but of little 
yulue to-morrow, unless by the caprice of fortune, which 
syould be neither creditable to his holiness or himself. With 
ante to this import, dated from Poggibonzi, he dismissed 
the couriers, and pursued his journey to Florence. 

"The pope, however, was not satisied with his answer, and 
immediately addressed the following letter to the government 
of Florence. 

“ TIealth and apostolic benediction to our dearly beloved. 
Michel Angelo, who has left us capriciously, and without any 
reason we have been able to learn, is now in Florence, and 
remains there in fear of our displeasure, but against whom 
we have nothing to allege, as we know the humour of men 
of his stamp. However, that he may lay aside all suspicion, 
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we invite him with the same affection that you bear towards 
us; and, if he will return, promise, on our part, he shall be 
neither touched nor offended, and be reinstated in the same 
apostolic grace he enjoyed befure he left us. Rome, the 8th 
of July, 1506. IPL year of our pontificate.” 

This letter being rather of the nature of a request than 
a command, and Michel Angelo not seeming inclined to 
return, the gonfuloniere thought that his holiness would give 
himself no further trouble, and the affair would be forgotten; 
but the sovereign pontiff, whose power had established do- 
minion over the minds and sentiments of mankind, to which 
all Europe often submitted with implicit obedience, was not 
so easily disposed to yield up his authority, and this first 
letter was followed by a second, and a third, of a more 
decisive character. Soderini then told Michel Angelo, “ You 
have done by the pope what the king of France would not 
have presumed to do; he must be no longer trifted with, and 
we cannot make war against his holiness to risk the safety or 
the state, therefore his will must be obeyed.” Michel 
Angelo, finding himself thus embarrassed, recurred to a 
proposal, made to him some time before, through the medium 
of certain friars of the order of St. Francis, to enter into the 
service of the sultan, to build a bridge between Constanti- 
nople and Pera. Soderini, hearing of this project, sent for 
him to divert hisintention. Tc urged that it was better to 
die under the pope’s displeasure, than to enjoy life with every 
earthly advantage in the service of the Turk; besides, it 
was not for him to fear anything from his holiness, who, in 
his sacred character, was the dispenser of kindness and 
mercy; yet, if he were at all apprehensive for his security, 
the government of Florence would send him with the appoint 
ment of ambassador, which, by the Jaw of nations, would be 
inviolate. On this condition, Michel Angelo consented to 
return. 

The ambition of foreign princes, and the discord of con- 
tending parties which prevailed in the different forms of 
government in the northern states of Italy, gave opportunity 
fo the enterprising talents of Julius II. to increase his tem- 
poral power. Bologna, which once had the form of a republic, 
by the fluctuating changes of revolution, governed at one 
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time by a powerful citizen, and at another by a foreign 
prince, at length became subject to the holy see; and, in 
the pontificate of Nicolas V. was added to the ecclesiastical 
state, under certain limitations, in favour of the Bentivoglio 
family : progressively, however, the power of the popes 
declined, and Giovanni Bentivoglio established an absolute 
sovereignty in his own person. Julius I, by the aid of 
Louis X1L, king of France, who, although obliged to 
abandon the south of Italy, was still in possession of Milan, 
determined once more to restore the city, with its depen- 
dencies, to the patrimony of St. Peter, and reduce the city of 
Perugia to obedience ; or, in the language of the times, to 
free it from the tyranny of Gianpagolo Baglioni; who, from 
a. private citizen, became the head of a faction, and trampled 
on its liberties. 

As the reasons for the adoption of such measures as are 
most favourable to the wishes of men, are often given more 
with a view to divert than inform the understanding, and 
contain more plausibility than truth, so Guicciardini asserts, 
that 2 powerful motive upon this occasion which induced the 
pope to attack Bologna, was a private pique against Gio- 
vanni Bentivoglio. In the reign of Alexander VI. he was 
instigated by that pontiff to give orders for the arrest and 
imprisonment of the cardinal della Rovere, whilst residing in 
his bishopric at Cento, in the Bolognese territory; from 
which he only escaped by a timely and precipitate retreat; 
and, according to that celebrated historian, the zeal and piety 
of Julius to restore to the apostolic see whatever had been 
tyrannically taken from it, was only a cloak for his ambition 
or personal animosity. Be this as it may, on the 26th of 
August, 1506, he left Rome to achieve his enterprise, placing 
‘himself at the head of the artay and accompanied py swenty- 
four cardinals. When he arrived at Orvieto, Baglioni found it 
most prudent courteously to yield to the authority which it 
would have been ruinous to restst; and introduced himself to 
the pope, at once to resign his power and offer him bis ser- 
vices. The preliminaries, which were short, and as favour- 
able to Baglioni 2s might have been expected, put his 
holiness into immediate possession of Perugia; whence, after 
making some necessary arrangements for its security, he con- 

p2 
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tinued his march to Imols. Here the pope summoned Benti- 
voglio to resign his authority; but he had calenlated upon 
resources sufficiently important to make his resistance for- 
Inidable, and felt no disposition to yield with passive sub- 
mission. A body of three’ thousand infantry and six hundred. 
horse marched from Milan, under the command of Sciomonte, 
nominally to protect the government of Bentivoglio, and 
oppose the invading enemy; but Louis XII. had’ precon- 
certed how his interest might be better served by attaching 
himself to the sovereign of the church; and as, in his 
treacherous conspiracy with Ferdinand of Arragon, he had 
given sufficient proot of how little value he considered the 
obligations which are essential to the being of society in com- 
mon life; so, upon this occasion, the troops which were given 
to Bentivoglio for his defence, by a secret treaty were de- 
yoted to the service of Julius. Under these circumstances, 
all prospect of resistance was hopeless; and with little choiec 
what line of conduct to pursue, he privately quitted Bologna 
with his family, and retired into the Milanese. The city 
being left to itself, no difficulties remained to give his holi- 
ness complete possession, ‘and on St, Martin’s day (Nov. 11) 
he made his entry with great pomp. 

Being now at Bologna, enjoying the advantages of his 
enterprise, and ut peace with the inhabitants, the gonfa~ 
loniere considered it a favourable opportunity for Michel 
‘Angelo to make his peace also with the pope, and his bro- 
ther, the cardinal Soderini, was willing to undertake the 
mediation. Michel Angelo acceded to the proposition, and 
immediately went to Bologna to avail himself of its probable 
advantages. When he arrived, the cardinal was unfortu- 
nately indisposed, and he deputed a monsignore of his house- 
hold to officiate in his stead, and introduce him to his holi- 
nes, who was then residing in the government palace. As 
Michel Angelo entered the presence-chamber, the pope gave 
jhim an askance look of displeasure, and after a short pause 
saluted him—* In the’stead of your coming to us, you seem 
to have expected that we should attend upon you.” Michel 
Angelo replied with submission, that his error arose from 





° 1 Guieciardini, Storia d'Ttolis, lib. vii. 
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too hastily feeling a disgrace he was unconscions of meriting, 
and hoped his holiness would pardon what was past. The 
monsignore standing by, not thinking this a sufficient apo- 
logy, endeavoured to extenuate his conduet, by saying, that 
great allowance was to be made for such men, who were 
ignorant of everything but their art; the pope hastily replied, 
with warmth, “ Thou hast vilified him, which I have not; 
thon art an ignorant fellow, and no man of genius; get out 
of my sight;” upon which one of the attendants immediately 
pushed him out of the room. The pope then gave Michel 
‘Angelo his benediction, and restored him to his friendship; 
and desired he would not quit Bologna till he had given him 
a commission for some work of art; and in a few days, he 
ordered a colossal statue of himself to be made in bronze. 

During, the pope's stay, Michel Angelo employed himself 
in making the model, enjoying his friendship, and honoured 
as formerly with his frequent visits. ‘The air and attitude of 
the statue is said to have been grand, austere, and majestic; 
in one of’ the visits he received from his holiness, the pope, 
making his observations and remarks with his accustomed 
familiarity, asked if the extended right arm was bestowing a 
blessing, or a curse on the people? “La benedizione o la 
maledizione?”” To which Michel Angelo replied, ‘The 
action is only meant to be hostile to disobedience:” and then 
asked his holiness, whether he would not have a book put 
into the other hand? To which the pope facctiously replied, 
“No, a sword would be more adapted to my character; I am 
no book-man.” 

‘Tis hotiness left Bologna at the end of February, 1507, 
intrusting the government of the city to cardinal Regino, 
Michel Angelo remained to finish the statue, which he com- 
pleted in sixteen months, and placed it in the facade of the 
church of St. Petronio; and at the end of June, 1508, re- 
turned to Rome. 

The thirst of power, with little attention to the means by 
which it was acquired or maintained, sullied and degraded 
the most conspicuous characters exhibited in the history of 
these times, The Vehetians, being more prudent and pros- 
perous, and more united in their councils, than their neigh- 
Bours, were feared, or hated, by ail the powers in Europe, 
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and the cerebrated league of Cambray was for no other pur- 
pose than to make a partition of their territory, and reduce 
their government to ruin and dissolution; but heterogeneous 
bodies seldom unite to accomplish any one great end; in- 
equality of power, of interest, or ability, have a constant 
tendency to detach the parts of which it is composed. ‘To re= 
tain the possession of Bologna, and to add Romagna to the 
dominion of the church, induced Fulius II. to enter into this 
confederacy. When this object was obtained, he withdrew 
from the league, and changed his polities as seemed best 
adapted to sccure his possessions; but he miscalculated his 
strength, and Bologna, which, by the assistance of Louis XIL., 
was made subject to the holy see in 1506, was retaken by his 
arms in 1511, and the Bentiveglio family restored to their 
influence and authority. 

Upon this event, the pope became a fit object for popular 
clamour to insult, and for the extravagance of faction to 
mark its own disgrace, by pusillanimous resentment, His 
bronze statue was therefore thrown down, dragged about the 
streets, broken to pieces, and destroyed. ‘The mutilated 
fragments were afterwards sent to the duke of Ferrara, who 
cast them into a piece of ordnance, to which he gave the 
name of Giulio, except the head,! which, being entire, he 
preserved in his museum. Muratori says, this statue was set 
up at the expense of five thousand ducats, and gave rise to 
the following satirical lines of Piero Valeriano:— 

Quo quo tam trepidus fagis Viator; 

Ac si te Furimve, Gorgonesve, 

Aut acer Basiliseas insequantur? 
Non bic Juzive—at figura Jocir est! 





On the arrival of Michel Angelo at Rome, he expected to 
have proceeded with the monument which he had left, but 


1 The lose of this statue ix greatly to be regretted; it is described to 
have been nearly ten feet high (five braccia), and was destroyed on the 
80th of December, 1611. J have never secn any print or representation of 
it, Te head, which was preserved entire, the duke of Ferrara is said to 
have put an inestimable value upon; which is an honourable testimony of 
his virtd, as it was not probable ke could have bud any affection for the 
person whom it was meant to represent. After the death of Alfonzo, what 
geetme of this fragment is not known. 
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the pope had changed his mind, and now determined, instead 
of prosecuting that work, to decorate with pictures the ceil~ 
ing and walls of the Sistine chapel, to honour the memory of 
his uncle, Sixtus IV. ‘This was no sooner proposed to Michel 
‘Angelo, than he felt the disappointment, and made every pos- 
aible objection to engage in the undertaking; being solicitous 
to execute his great work of sculprure, and fearful to hazard 
his reputation on a new employment, where his want of prac- 
tice and experience necessarily diminished his hope of success. 
Among other arguments, he urged that fresco-painting was 
not his profession, and recommended his holiness to give the 
commission to Raffaello, in whose hands it would do honour 
to them both. The pope, however, was predetermined, and 
his determinations were not easily set aside, so that each ob- 
jection seemed only to be an additional incentive to fix his 
will more firmly; perceiving, therefore, that it wos useless 
to contend, he prudently yielded to his authority. 

The causes which operated to induce the pope to abandon 
or suspend the execution of his monument, have not been 
sttisfactorily given. Bramante is particularly charged with 
having used his influence with the pope, during Michel An- 
gelo's ubsence in Bologna, to divert his attention from prose- 
cuting the design. The known partiality of Julius to works 
of sculpture, in preference to painting and architecture, is said 
to bave excited the jealousy of Bramante, lest Michel Angelo 
might have too great an ascendancy in the Vatican, so as to in- 
terfere with lis own reputation and the confidence which was 
renosed in him as the architect of St. Peter’s: but a still more 
pisusible ground is said to have influenced his mind—the 
success of Raffaello—who was his relation, and but recently 
introduced to court. Another reason is also given, more 
subtle in its plan and indirect in its application. As Michel 
Angelo was known never to have painted a single figure in 
fresco, the employing him in so great a work, to which be 
must have been reasonably supposed inadequate, would be & 
mean of striking at his high reputation, and his want of suce 
cess a foil to give additional lustre to the works which Raf- 
faello was then painting in the Vatican.t 


+ Vasari, tom. iii., p. 219. Comdivi, eee, xxxiii, 
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If the wiles of detraction were not as various as the imagi- 
nation, such an opinion could never have been credited. That 
Bramante was not on terms of friendship with Michel Angelo, 
there is every reason to believe; but as a portrait of an enemy 
is never the portrait of the man, considerable abatement must 
be made for party-prejudice and the irritation of wounded 
feelings. Whatever were the causes of this new arrange- 
ment, they are buried in oblivion; and it would be now hope- 
less to inquire, whether they ought to be attributed to 
individual caprice, or the machinations of those who wished 
to injure the sculptor in the esteem of his patron. 

The Sistine chapel was built by Sixtus LV., and the walls 
ornamented with historical paintings by various mastera. 
These pictures were to be effaced, and the entire chapel to 
be painted by Michel Angelo, so as to correspond in its parts, 
and make one uniform whole.! 

Tt being now decided that he must make an attempt to 
execute this great undertaking, he commenced the cartoons; 
and the architect of St. Peter’s had orders to construct a 
scaffolding for the work to be painted in fresco. When the 
scaffolding was finished, he found it extremely objectionable, 
and in particular from certain holes pierced in the ceiling for 
cords to pass through to suspend part of the machinery. He 
asked the architect how the ceiling could be completed if they 
were suffered to remain? To which he answered, It wag 
impossible to avoid making them, and the remedy must be a 
subsequent consideration. This created a dispute, and Michel 
Angelo represented it to the pope as a defect which might 
have been avoided, if he had better understood the principles 
of mechanism. His holiness therefore gave him permission 
to take it down, and erect another in its stead. He then 
designed and constructed one so complete, that Bramante af- 
terwards adopted it in the building of St. Peter's, and is most 
Probably that simple and admirable piece of machinery now 
‘used in Rome whenever there is occasion for scaffolding to 
Tepair or construct the interior of public buildings. This in- 


+ ‘The pictures thw ornamented the chapel were painted by Ica Signo- 
yelli, Pietro Perugino, Sandro Botticelli, Cosimo Roselli, and Domenico 
Ghirlandeio, and still remain to decorate the walls of the Sistine chapel, as 
fly death of Julius prevented the completion’of the original design, 
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vention Michel Angelo gave to the poor man whom he em- 
ployed as his carpenter, and, from the commissions he received 
for making others on the same construction, he realized a 
small fortune.* 

Michel Angelo never having painted in fresco, when the 
cartoous were finished, he sent to Florence and engaged such 
persons as were experienced in that branch of the art; but, 
from the first specimen of their abilities, their efforts proved 
so little satisfactory, that he determined to try how far he 
could himself overcome the difficulties which made it neces- 
sary for him to seek their aid. Without giving them any 
previous notice, he locked himself in the chapel, destroyed 

‘their work, and commenced painting, without suffering any 
one either to assist or interrupt him.? 

As in the execution of great works all the circumstances 
connected with their progress are interesting, it may gratify 
curiosity to know that the subject of the Deluge on the ceil- 
ing, was the picture on which he first made trial of his 
powers in fresco painting. This picture was no sooner 
finished than obscured by a mist, which so disconcerted 
Michel Angelo, that he went to the pope, and desired he 
might be suffered entirely to relinquish the undertaking; as, 
to contend with embarrassments which he saw no means of 
removing, would not only render his exertion useless, but 
produce mutual dissatisfaction and disappointment. His 
holiness, who was determined not to be foiled in his original 
design, attended to every objection with wary suspicion; he 
therefore ordered San Gallo, who was in his confidence and 
estucm, to investigate the causes of the defect, and make his 
report. San Gallo was a skilful architect, of many accom- 
plishments, and well versed in various branches of knowledge. 
‘When he saw the picture, he explained the cause to arise 
from the plaster being made too wet. This being easily 
avoided, Michel Angelo then proceeded with his work, and no 
other defect of any importance connected with his own in- 
éxperience prevented or impeded his progress.$ 

) By his gains, Condivi says, be was enabled to give marriage portions 
with bis daughters. 

* Vasari, tom, iti., p. 221. 

* Turras mortar, known in England, when kept wet, and most 
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As the work advanced, the pope frequently visited him in 
the chapel, and ascended the ladder to the top of the seaffold- 
ing, where Michel Angelo lent him his hand that he might 
get with safety on the platform. Notwithstanding this daily 
opportunity of indulging an eager curiosity, his holiness 
grew impatient to see the general effect, as fur as it was ad- 
vanced; and, to pacity the natural impetuosity of his temper, 
all the machinery was removed before half the ceiling was 
completed. ‘Lo gratify the curiosity of a patron in a prema- 
ture exhibition, is often a hazardous experiment; but fortue 
nately this was attended with no disappointment. ‘The pope 
was ‘perfectly satistied, and all men of taste and virti 50 
eagerly pressed forward to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, that they crowded into the chapel before the dust, 
cane by the taking down of the scaffolding, had sub- 
sided. 

The rivals and enemies of Michel Angelo, if any there 
were, who hoped to see his genius reduced to a level with 
their own, were now disappointed; nevertheless the architect 
of St. Peter's was accused of unworthily condescending to 
use his influence to circumscribe his fame, by secretly so- 
liciting the pope to permit Raffaello to paint the other half 
of the ceiling, that he might share the honour of the nnder- 
taking. Of this surreptitious proceeding Michel Angelo had 
immediate intimation, and appealed to the pope in the pre- 
sence of Bramante himself, to justify his claim to the com- 
pletion of a work which he had eo successfully begun. The 
pope, however, was so perfectly satisfied with that part of 
the chapel already executed, that he was not to be swayed 
by any undue influence; and with the most satisfactory as- 
surances uf his esteem and confidence, desired him to proceed 
without a partner, and without interruption. 

After the curiosity of Rome was satisfied, he resumed his 
work, and with the most persevering assiduity continued till 





favourable (o its cementing principle, throws out a substance something 
like the stony concrescences ip caverns of limestone strata, called sialnetites 5 
which substance comes to « considerable degree of ardness, and in time 80 
extuberant xs to deform the face of the wall. The terra pezzolana, in com- 
mon use in Italy, ix much of the same quality with this earth, and the 
exudation on the ceiling of the Sistine chapel was probsbly of the same 
nature, 
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it was finished. The ceiling, which is coved, he orna- 
mented with architectural decorations painted in chiar’- 
oscuro, and separated into numerous divisions. The flat 
space at the top he divided into nine compartments, each 
containing a subject from the Old Testament, in the follow- 
ing order—~ 

‘The Deity dividing the light from the darkness, may be 
considered xs the first in the iocal arrangement; the second 
picture represents a personification of the Deity, with ex- 
tended arms, creating the Sun and Moon, and in the same 
compartment creating and fructifying the earth; in the 
third space the Deity is supposed fo be looking down upon 
the waters, commanding them to be a habitable deep; the 
fourth is the creation of Adam, in which the omnipotent 
power is surrounded by angels, extending his right arm as 
if imparting the vital principle to the created form; the 
fifth is the creation of Eve; the sixth, the loss of Paradise; 
the seventh, the sacrifice by Cain and Abel; the eighth, 
the Deluge; and the ninth represents the inebriation and 
exposure of Noah. Beneuth the chiar’-oscuro entablature, 
which divides the coved from the flat part of the ceiling, 
are arranged forty-eight infuntine figures, standing two 
and two on pedestals, in diversitied attitudes, supporting 
the cornice as caryatides; and between them are seated 
twelve colossal figures of prophets and sybils, alternately 
arranged.! Over the windows, in compartments call 
lunettes, ave fourteen compositions, and an equal number 
of tablets, inscribed with names expressing the genealogy 
of Christ; and in triangular spaces, produced by the thick- 
ness of ihe wall immediately over the lunettes, are intro- 
duced eight compositions of domestic subjects. In the 








Sybils, who were the virgin prophetesses of antiquity, are 

. Augustin, Eusebius, and the faibers of the primitive 
ehureh, to Lave foretold the birth of Christ. Libyca is said to have 
prophesied, “The day shall come when men shall see the King of all 
tiving things.” . Cumea, “That God shell be born of a virgin, and con- 
verse among sinners.” Delphica announced that * A Prophet should be 
born of a virgin.” Erythres, who was a Babylonian, is said to have 
foretold u great part of the Christian religion in certain verses recorded 
by Eusebins, the Sirst letters of which being put together, make the 
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angles at the four extreme corners of the ceiling are re- 
presented the miracle of the brazen serpent, the execution 
of Haman, the death of Goliah, and the treachery of Ju- 
dith. [Besides these various compositions, are ten medal- 
lions with historical subjects, and more than fifty single 
figures disposed of as ornamental accompaniments to the 
general design, 

From the commencement to the conclusion of this stu- 
pendous monument of human genius, twenty months were 
only employed. So short a time for the completion of so 
vast a work could hardly be credited, if it were not more 
difficult to refuse the testimony on which it is supported, 
than to doubt the fact. Nevertheless, the pope harassed its 
progress with impatience; for he was an old man; und as 
his designs, of whatever nature they might be, were always 
planned with the enthusiasm of youth, so they were has- 
tened with a consciousness of his having no time to lose. 
To comply, therefore, with the eager desire of his patron, 
Michel Angelo removed the scaffolding before he had put 
the last finish to his work; and on All Saints’ day, in the 
year 1512, the chapel was opened; and the pope officiated 
at high mass to a crowded and admiring audience. 

After this solemnity, and the public curiosity was grati- 
fied, the pope willingly consented that the pictures should 
be retouched where he wished to improve them; but, on 
considering the inconvenience of re-crecting the scaffolding, 
he declined doing anything more, and said that what was 
wanting was not of material importance; the pope observed, 
they ought to be ornamented with gold, to give a charac- 
teristic splendour to the chapel; to which Michel Angelo 
replied: “In those days gold was not worn, and the cha- 


words, ‘Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saxiour;’ these verses were translated 
into Latin by St. Augustin. Persica foretold that, “The womb of the 
‘Virgin should be the salvation of the Gentiles.” These were the opinions 
of the divines and schoolmen of later times, who gave them « place 
among the prophets of the sacred writings, and this is the reason of 
‘their being alternately introduced with them in the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel. Besides these five, believed by the ancients to have been in- 
spired by Jupiter, there were five others of the same credit and authority, 
p | Albanes, Cumana, Hellespontiace, Samis, and Tibertina. 
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racters I have painted were neither rich nor desirous of 
wealth, bot holy men, with whom gold was an object of 
contempt.” The repartee was happy, and with respect to 
his own works, he felt the importance of a truth best known 
in an age of simplicity, that the mind, and not the material, 
is the true basis of future fame. 

The ceiling being finished, he applied: himself to make 
designs and studies for other pictures for the sides of the 
chapel, to complete the original plan; but, on the 21st ot 
February, 1513, the pope died, and to Michel Angelo his 
loss was not supplied. 

‘The talents of Julius II. have been usually balanced 
against the violence of his temper and want of due decorum 
in his apostolical character, so as to leave nothing to envy 
or commend; yet it is acknowledged, that if he had been a 
temporal prince, the most distinguished honours would not 
have been denied him.’ He had courage enough to rank 
with the brave,? and views sufficiently comprehensive to 
satiate ambition; but the milder virtues, subject to modera- 
tion, he either found inadequate to his purpose, or did not 
feel their worth, He was by nature fitted for sovereignty; 
‘but knew not how to increase the patrimony of St. Peter 
by treading in his steps. To be a good man, is all that 
the good desire of others; but to be greut, is what each 





1 Vide Guiceiardini, lib. x1. “Francis F. also gave an honourable 
testimony to the skill and courage of Julius us a soldier, in a declaration 
he made to Teo X. to extenuste his huving borne arms against the head 
of t'» church in the reign of his predecesvor."—" Holy father, wonder 
not that all were hostile to Pope Julius, since he himself wus to all most 
hostile. In our time there was not amore terrible enemy in war than 
he, who, indeed, was a most expert captain, nnd was more fitted to be 
the leader of an army than the hesd of the Roman church.” Paris de 
Grussis has recorded this declaration, which teok place at one of the 
public interviews of Leo X. and Francis L., et Bologna, where he waa 
present us master of the ceremonies to the pope. 

7 AL the siege of Miraudola (21 Jon, 1511), Julius, st the head of his 
troops, fearlessly exposed himself to the fire of the enemy in planning the 
order of attack, and was present in every important situation of danger ; 
before she town could formally cepitulate, he mounted the scaling ladder, 
nnd entered it, sword in land, through ihe breach be had made —Au- 
ratori, Annal @ Italia. 
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desires for himself; unfortunately, in the political economy 
of states, to combine these qualities is difficult and often 
impossible, since men, by common consent, separate virtue 
from talents, und bestow the highest praise on triumphant 
power, whatever be its aim or end. He encouraged and 
protected genius, not from ostentation, but a desire to 
elevate the human character above its common standard; 
and though involved in war and political contest during 
the whole of his short reign, sufficient evidence remains of 
his fostering care; and as long as the works of Bramante, 
Raffaello, and Michel Angelo, partake of the admiration of 
mankind, Julius JI. will have a just claim to gratitude 
and esteem. 

A short time before his death, he desired that his monu~ 
ment might be finished, and left it to the care of cardinal 
Santi Quattro, and to his nephew, cardinal Aginense. After 
his death, however, the cardinal-nephew calculated the 
expense, and his arithmetic was conclusive: the original 
design of the mausoleum was therefore laid aside, and 
Michel Angelo received instructions to make another, 
on a limited scale, and at a stipulated price. 

Sensible of the loss he had sustained, and warm with 
the feelings of gratitude and friendship, he eagerly com- 
menced his new undertaking, and employed such assist- 
ance as could forward its progress, hoping to have no in- 
terruption; but Leo X., who succeeded to the pontificate, 
disturbed his plan. is magnificent potcntate, whose 
reign makes an era in the intellectual acquirements of 
modern times, upon his accession to the papal throne, pro- 
fessed the same warmth of attachment, and the same zeal 
to promote the talents of Michel Angelo as his prede- 
cessor. That his abilities might be employed to the 
honour of his native city, Leo wished him to return to 
Fhorence to build the facade of the church of S. Lorenzo, 
which remained unfinished from the time of his grand- 
father, Cosmo de’ Medici. The stipulation Michel Angelo 
had made with the cardinals to execute the monument 
of his patron, Julius EL, he stated to the pope as an engage- 

y lent which it was not in his power either to rescind or pro- 
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erastinate, and therefore hoped to be excused from under- 
taking a commission which would necessarily interfere with 
it. He had so earnest a desire to devote all his attention to 
this work, that he was happy in having so good a reason to 
prevent his being diverted from it ; but reason, which may 
be conclusive between individuals under the same circum- 
stances, is seldom of equal importance when there is not the 
same necessity to abide by its determination: hence the car- 
dinals were requested to suspend their claims, which it was 
not for them to refuse,’ and Michel Angelo was obliged, 
though reluctantly, to obey the will of the reigning pontiff, 
As soon as he arrived in Florence he made his arrange- 
‘ments for executing the fagade, and went to Carrara to 
order the marble which might be necessary, and also such 
as he should want for the monument of Julius, that in 
Florence no part of his time might be unemployed. At 
this period the pope received information that good marble 
was to be obtained in the mountains of Pietra Santa,? in 
the Florentine state, equal in quality to that of the quarries 
of Carrara; and while Michel Angelo was there, he received 
a letter from his holiness, desiring that he would go to 
Pietra Santa and ascertain how far this information was 
correct. He obeyed his orders, and, in a short time after, 
sent him the result of his investigation, which did not 
prove so favourable as had been represented to his holiness. 
The marble wus more difficult to work, and of inferior 
quality; added to which, there was no practical means of 
conveying it to Florence, without making a road of many 
miles to the sea through mountains, to be cut at a con- 
siderable expense, and over marshes which would require 
to be traversed with fascines and rafts to make them pass- 
able. These objections, however, made but a slight im- 
pression on the pope, compared with the advantages he 





1 As some consolation to the cardinals, the pope tuld them that Michel 
| Angelo might forward the monument at Florence; but this indulgence 
| afforded fistle satisfaction to them, and still less to Michel Angelo. “ It 
| was to the great dissatisfaction of the cardinals and of Michel Angelo, 

the latter of whom wept when he departed.”"—Vasari, tom. iii. p. 232. 
® Piewra Santa was the name of a castle, which gave this distinctive 
‘appellation te the mountains in its neighbourhood, 
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anticipated from obtaining so valuable a material in & 
territory which he could at any time call bis own, Michel 
Angelo was therefore desired to proceed; and it is a mor- 
tifying reflection, that the talents of this great man should 
have been buried in these mountains, and his time con- 
sumed, during the whole reign of Leo X., in little else 
than in raising stone out of a quarry, and making a road 
to convey it to the sea. 

‘As the reign of Leo X.! is an entire blank in the life 
of Michel Angelo, it may not be irrelevant to the present 
subject to consider the taste and patronage of that illus- 
trious branch of the house of Medici, which is supposed so 
materially to have contributed to the splendour of his pon- 
tificate. ‘The golden days of Leo have long been a dictum 
in Europe. His claims to the bright era in which he 
lived have been variously estimated. By some it has been 
asserted, that he only contributed his share to the advance- 
ment of intellect; whilst by others he has been represented 
as the sole cause of the literature and refinement of his 
age. Eight years and as many months must be confessed 
to be a very limited duration for all the fame that has been. 
conceded to bim:—genius may be fostered and protected 
whenever it appears, industry rewarded, and institutions 
established for the promotion of knowledge; but knowledge 
itself is of too slow a growth to be matured from any germs 
in so short a time: nevertheless, in the splendour of his 
reign, all progression is lost sight of, and we are dazzled 
with rays concentrated in himself, and dispensing their in- 
fluence to all around. No comment, however, is necessary 
to show that grandeur and power, when only employed 
with ordinary discretion, have ever had supreme ascendancy 
over the opinions of mankind, A little good done by him 
who can do much barm, is usually magnified by our hopes 
and fears; and the smiles of those who can frown to our 
destruction, have always been regarded with peculiar satis- 
faction and recorded with delight. ‘To this charm, much 
of the praise of Leo is to he attributed, which dignified, in 

1 Leo X, wus elected to the pontificate on the 11th of March 1518, 
and died on the Jst of December, 1521, having reigned cigit year 
eight months, and nineteen days. 
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prose and verse, events that would have conferred no dis- 
tinction on the obscurity of private life.! 

‘When Leo ascended the papal throne, the arts in 
Rome were at their meridian; he found greater talents 
than he employed, and greater works commenced than he 
completed. ‘Those men who have been for succeeding 
ages the admiration of mankind, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Michel Angelo, and Raffaello, performed their greatest 
works, on which their immortality has found a permanent 


) Vide Antiguaria, @ Latin pocm by Andrea Fulvius, in two books, 
which M. Fabroni, in his life of Teo X., lias made us acquainted with. 
‘Mr. Roscoe also mentions a Latin poem by Valeriano, praising Leo with 

¥ hyperbole, and augnring his future glory, for having cleared away some 
dranbles on an isinnd in the Tiber. exposing the remains of its original 
fortification, constructed in the form of n Rois galley, When speaking 
on this subject, the historian of the house of Medici has been led into 
n slight intake, by supposing the discovery of this galley to be a piece 
of sealpture dug up iu the island; the whole island kaving been made, in 
its fortitication, to represent the vessel sent to Greece to implore the pro- 
tection of Asculupius in the destructive plague of 462, A.U.C., and from 
the succeeding fable, which is well known, the island itself was dedicated 
to that deity. Ou the side of this galley were, most probubly, senlptured 
some emblematical devices ; as tat part which remains, at was 
discoveres. by the cardinal de’ Medici, has, in bigh relief, an Zseulapian 
rod and a bull's Lead, and may be now seen from a boat iu the middle 
of the stream which separates the island from the left bunk of the river, 

Leo X. @lso placed o porphyry surcophagns, now containing the 
remains of Clement X11. in the church of 8. Giovanni in Laterayo, 
under the portico of the Pantheon, which is commemorated ly the 
following inseriptio 

EEO X. FONT. NAX. FROVIDENTISS. PRINCEPS 
YAS RLEGANTISSIMOM EX LAFIDE XUMIDICO. 
NE POLLUTUM NEGIIOENTLE SORDIBUS 
OBOLESCERET IN HUNC MODUM REFONI 
EXORNARIQUE JUSSIT. 

Upon his elevation to the pontificate, he removed the gruup of the 
Lascoon to the Vatienn, and in exclauge for the aunuity conferred upon 
the person who discovered it, he gave him the appoivtment of apostolic 
Lotary. “ Thus,” says his biographer,“ the encouragement afforded to 
those who devoted themselves to these inquiries gave new vigour to 
their researches. The productioa of a ge specimen of antiquity 
accured to the fortunate possessor a competency for life, aud the acquisi- 
tion of a fine statue was alinust equivelent to u bishopric.” 

‘The group of the Ladcoon was discovered in the year 1508, in a 
Yecesn in the ruins of the baths of Titus, where most probably it stood 
in the time of Ptiny, who hax described it to be there in the reign of 
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basis, before the accession of Leo X.; and Bramante, the 
architect of St. Peter's, died in the second year of his pon- 
tificate. Leonardo da Vinei and Michel ‘Angelo are ac- 
knowledged not to have felt the influence of bis favours; 
and for the magnificence of the state-chambers in the 
‘Vatican, posterity is indebted to the pontificate of Sulius 16. 
The two rooms painted by Raffaello himself, on which, as 
a painter, his reputation most depends, were nearly com- 
pleted in that reign. 





that emperor. ‘The name of the discoverer was one Felice de Fredis, 
tnd this inseription on his tomb perpetuates his claitn to our obligation, 


« Felici de Fredis, 
Qui ob proprias virtutes, 
Et repertum Ladcoontis divinum quod 
In Vaticano cernes fert 
Respirans simulacrum, 
Immortalitatem meruit, 
Anno Domini NDXXTIIN.” 


For this discovery Julius 11, granted to Felice de’ Fredis the tolls, 
dutis, and customs, wbick were received ot the gate of S. Giovanni 
$e Laterano; but as these duties would seem previously to have belonged 
io ie church of 8. Giovanni, Leo restored them to the churrty ot 
aiely itis to be remarked, ke was in « peendiar manner the bead, 0s 
Tishop of Rome, snd in lien of them, conferred upon Fredia the office of 
apostolic notary’: but as this commutation xppenss to meri’ 99 particular 
spomiaitem, T will give the original words, as related by Winkelman sn 
Lae Storia’ delle arti, fest T may have Veen mistaken in their import. 
se evrrorate in una relavione ionmoscritts. deena di fede, ce papa 
Giulio Il diede n Felice de’ Fredis, ¢ a suoi figlineli introitum et por” 
Cinem gabelle Porta 8. Jobannis Lateranensis, in premio, davere 
tepperto Hl Ladeoonte ; ¢ ebe Leon X. restituendo queste rendive ale 
aeorer eS. Gio. Laterano, aasegnd loro in vece  officium Seriptoriee 
‘Apostolicee, con un breve in data dei Novembre, 151 


1 The Bret room was finished in the year 1511, and the second was 
completed in 154. Of the pictures in this room Rafeello hed painted 
coatttgracle of Boleena and the Death of Heliodorus, and appears to have 
‘poet painting the subject of the Retreat of Auila when Tuline 11, died, 
rich may be conjectured from this circumstance. In this yieltfes the 
portrait of cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici is introduced as en attendant in 
the pontifical group, and again ex pope; so that there now remain two 
portraits of Leo Xx, one as a cardinal, and another as he supreme heed 
Penke church, which is not likely to have hoppened but from the deat 
of Julius IL, taking place after the portrait of the cardinal de’ Medici 
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Nevertheless, Leo X. derives his strongest claims as a 
patron of art from his attachment to Raffaello; and an 
author of reputation of our own times! has said, that under 
his patronage the works commenced in the chambers of the 
Vatican proceeded with increased ardeur. I should be 
happy to concur in the same opinion, but all the facts Tum 
acquainted with, lead me to a different conclusion. The 
first room under Julius I. was begun in the year 1508, 
and finished in 1511; the second was completed in 1514; 
and the third, consisting of only four pictures painted by 
his scholars, took up an equal time. When compared with 
either of the former apartments, these must have cost Raf- 
faello but little of his own labour, it being very evident, 
from the manner in which they are executed, that he could 
only have made the cartoons; and from respect to his old 
master, Pictro Peragino, the cciling was suffered to remain, 
which in the other rooms consist of eight historical and 
allegorical subjects, besides an equal number on a small 
scale, combined with a rich display of grotesque and 
arabesque ornament. The Hall of Constantine, completing 
this suite of apartments, was left to be finished from his 
designs, he having painted only two single figures of Mercy 
and Justice. That be was otherwise much employed, and 
had almost monopolized the court favour, there can be no 
doubt; but after the completion of the two first rooms, it is 
very uncertain whether he himself ever painted more than 













was painted, and before his own was inserted, that compliment having 
bee attended to in the two former pictures. 

‘{: is further to be remarked, that in fresco, no part of the work can 
be obliterated by painting over it, as with oil colours; the plaster must 
be taken down, and fresh put in its place, before any design can be 
substituted for one slready painted. Raffaello, however, it is very 
evident, never meunt originally o have introduced this group at all; 
and ils inaptness to the general composition may be considered ns a 
sacrifice of his better taste to that Yoon which patrons expect from men 
of genius. The group which supplied its place in the first design, was 
composed of figures on horseback and on foot, in character with the 
action and general interest of the composition. The original drawing I 
have seen in the gallery of the Louvre in Paris. 

1 Zuropean Library: Roscoe's Life and Pontifieate of Leo X., vol. it. 
E2 
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three single figures in the palace;! and his works in the 
Vatican after that time are executed more in the spirit of 
a manufactory, than with the taste and feeling of a painter; 
which gave rise to the opinion of Mengs, that Raffaello in 
the reign of Leo X. was not the same painter as Raffuello 
in the pontificate of Julius II. 

Whether Leo X. had really a refined taste for works of 
art, it is not easy to determine; but this is known, that 
Raffaello made many cartoons of religious subjects to com- 
plete the decoration of the Sistine chapel,? which were sent 
by the pope into Flanders, to be returned in worsted copies, 
without any care to preserve the original works, which 
were executed by Raffaello’s own hand. No inquiry was 
made concerning them after the subjects were manufac- 
tured in tapestry: by accident, however, seven are yet to 
be seen in this country, by which, according to our own. 
judgment, we may still be enabled to estimate that of the 

tiff. 

‘Whether Leonardo da Vinci visited Rome in the pontifi- 
cate of Leo seems doubtful; but if he did not, it is more 
than probable he was not invited; and if he did, it is quite 
certain he executed no commission for the pope. The 
powers of this great man so far surpassed the ordinary 
standard of human genius, that be cannot be judged of by 
the common data by which it is usual to eatimate the capa- 
city of the human mind. He was a phenomenon that over- 
stepped the bounds in every department of knowledge 
which limited the researches of his predecessors; and 
whether he is to be regarded for his accomplishments or 
his vast attainments, whether as the philosopher or the 





1 ‘The two figures of Justice and Mercy in the Hall of Constantine, 
and the figure of the woman carrying water to extinguish the fire in the 
“ Incendio del Borgo.” 

2 Seventeen of these cartoons have been engraved; but Vasari makes 
no mention of their original number, nor enumerates the subjects: 
either does he accurately define the place they were intended to deco 
rate. In his Life of Marc’ Antonio, he says, they were mada for the 
‘pope's chapel, whiel I conjecture to be the chapel of Sixtus, as the only 
one in the Vatican fit for their reception. 

3 These arres pictures were richly ornamented with gold and foss- 
silk, and cost the pope sesenty thousand crowns. 
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painter who made a new era in the arts of design, he 
equally surprises our judgment, and enlarges our sphere of 
comprebension; and it must ever be a subject of sincere 
regret, that he, who could successfully contend with Miche 
‘Angelo, and who painted the Last Supper in the refectory 
of the Dominicans at Milan, should not have been known 
in Rome, by any display of his powers, in the golden days 
of Leo X. 

To seek for reasons why Michel Angelo was not more 
fortunately employed during this reign, might afford a wide 
field of speculation. The attachment of this pope to the 
arts, proceeded rather from their importance to the pomp, 
and show of power, which was the delight of his mind, 
than from a more noble feeling of their worth; and it is 
sufficiently satisfactory to account for his indifference and 
procrastination, to know, that wars, alliances, and subsidies, 
exhausted his treasury, and that the money was spent 
which was to have been appropriated to the fagade of S. 
Lorenzo. At the death of Leo this part of the buildin, 
was not advanced beyond its foundation, and the time of 
Michel Angelo was consumed in making a road, in seeing 
that five columns were made at the quarry of Pietra Santa, 
in conducting them to the sea-side, and in transporting one 
of them to Florence. This employment, with occasionally 
making some models in wax, and some trifling designs for 
the interior of a room in the Medici palace, appears to 
have been all the benefit that was derived from his talents 
during the whole of this pontificate. As the patronage of 
the great often depends upon the character of the man, 9s 
well us upon his genius, it has been supposed that the inde- 
pendent spirit which resisted the impetuosity of Julius Hi. 
was ill-calculated to conciliate the accomplished manners of 
Leo X.: however this may have been, there appears no 
evidence that Michel Angelo ever refused submission to 
his will, or opposed his authority with disrespect:! but as 


1 Upon this point 1 feel particular regret in differing from the author 
of the Life of Leo X., who, in vindicating the conduct of the pope, apo- 
logizes for Michel Angelo's yerverseness of temper: “ Genius resembles 
a proud steed, that, whilst he obeys the slightest touch of the kind hand 
‘ofa master, revolts at the first indication of compulsion and of restraint : 
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the surest way to every man’s feelings is through his 
heart, it is easy to conceive that he was not likely to have 
the affections of a prince in whose mind there was no con- 
geniality of sentiment with his own, 

The attention of Leo to men of letters seems not at all 
to have overstepped the character of his times. Guicciar- 
dini had risen into fame and distinction before his reign, 


every incident became a canse of contention between the artist und 
his patron. Michel Angelo preferred the marble of Carrirn; the pope 
directed Lim to open the quarries of Pietra Santa, in the territories of 
Florence, the material of which was of a hard and intraotable kind, The 
avtist had called on the envoy of the pope for u suun of money, and finds 
ing him engaged, bad not only refused to wait for it, but when it wus 
sent after him 10 Carrara, had rejected it with coutempt, Under these dis- 
couraging cireumstances the proposed building made but Jitde progress. 
‘The ardour of the pontiff was chilled by the cold reluctance of the ar- 
tist."—The Life and Pontificaze of Leo X., vl. 

‘That Michel Angelo did not like 10 Le employed in the quurries of 
Pietre Santa, for marble but little adapted to Lis purpose when obtained, 
is very cusily to be conceived ; but he obesed. With respeet to lis con. 
temptuous conduct towards the pope's cavoy, it does not appeur that 
Miche! Angelo refused to take the money sent after liim to Carrara in 
apy aher way than by refusing to give a receipt, which le suid he was 
not accustomed to do when he received money fur others as an agent 5 
and the person who was sent with it, fearing he might give offence by 
adhering too rigidly to his instructions, left ue money without n receipt. 
“ Jacopo Sulviati eating of the arrival of Michel Angelo, and not find. 
ing him in Florence, seat him the thousand crowns to Carrara. ‘The mes- 
senger asked for a receipt, but Michel said that the mouey was on 
account of the pope, and not on his own, and that if he did not choose 
to leave the money without a receipt, he might take it back, for he never 
gave receipts or acquittances for other people. ‘The messenger, feuring 
he should otherwise do wrong, hereupon left the money without acknow- 
ledgment, und returged to Jacopo."—Fasari, tom, iii. p. 233. 

Althongh it sould appear that Michel Angelo was not very well 
Pleased with Salviati, yet in this transaction the pope does not seem to 
have moude any part, and probably never Leard of the dispute between 
Michel Angelo aud Sulviati’s servant, for he continued at Crurara exe- 
cuting the commissions for which he was seut, when lie received x letter 
from Leo to go and examine the newly dincovered quarries at Pietra 
Santa; where he afterwards, in obedience to the pope's will, spent a 
great part of his time during the pontificutc, notwithstanding it was an 
employment the most adverse to his feelings, Leo not only kept him 
in this situation, doing nothing which eould be of any service to himself 
or the state, but refused him permission to make a monament to honour 
the poet Dante, which Le voluntarily offered to execute free of expense, 
to be placed in 8, Maria Nuova, in Florence. 
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and without any assistance from the Medici family. The 
great Venetian general, Bartolommeo D'Alviano, who, 
amidst the tumults of war, and the incessant occupation of 
an active military profession, has the honour of having in 
his train three of the greatest Latin poets of modern times; 
Andrea Navagero,! Girolamo Fracastoro,? and Giovanni 
Cotta:? and Ferdinand, king of Naples, and his unfortu- 
nate sons, Alfonso and Federigo, have the fame of being 
the patrons of Sanazzaro. Paulo Giovio was the Livy of 
Leo X., and was rewurded accordingly with a pension ‘and 
with honours: but if he merits the praise of ingenuity asa 
writer, he deserves eternal censure for the profligacy of his 
principles as an historian; and he has even taken care to 
avow these principles himself, as if to prevent others the 
trouble of discovering them in his writings, of which this 
extract from one of his letters may serve as an example:— 
“A history should be faithful, and matters of fact should 
not be trifled with, except by a certain latitude, which 
allows all writers, by ancient privilege, to aggravate or 
extenuate the faults of those on whom they treat; and, on 
the other and, to elevate or depreciate their virtues, I 
should, indeed, be in a strange situation, if my friends and 
patrons owed me no obligation, when I make a piece of 
their own coin weigh one-half more than that of the illiberal 
and worthless. You know by this sacred privilege, I have 
decorated some with rich brocade, and have deservedly 
wrapt up others in coarse dowlas. Woe to them who pro- 
voke my anger; for if they make me the mark for their 
arrows, I shali bring out my heavy artillery, and try who 
wail have the worst of it. At all events, they will die; 


» Andrea Navagero was born of n patrician family, at Venice, in the 





Year 1483, and from his childhood gave indications of that extra 
Proficiency which he afterwards attained. See a very interesti 
count of this author in the Life and Pontificate of Leo X., val. ii. 

2 Girolaino Fracastoro is supposed to have been born in the same 
Year with Navagero, and his celebrated poem, entitled, Syphilis, aive de 
Morbo Galtico, has Yong ranked him among the first poets of modern 
times, 

2 The poems of Cotta are printed in a scarce volume of the Carming, 
¥; illustrivm Poetarum, seilieet, Petri Bembi, And. Navagerii, Balth. 
Cestilioni, Joannis Cottm et M. Ant. Flgyaimi Ven. Valgrisi, 1548, 8v0. 
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and I shall at least escape, after death, that ultima linea of 
all controversies.”! Several other passages might be 
cited from his letters, in which he openly ucknowledges 
the venality of his writings, and accounts for his temporary 
silence, because he found no one to bribe him? It is said 
that he boasted ke had twe pens, one of iron and the other 
of gold, which he made use of a8 occasion required; and it 
js certain that the latter, his penna doro, is frequently 
mentioned in his letters. But the greatest blemish in 
his writings, and which has not sufficiently incurred the 
reprehension of his numerous critics, is the defective or 
perverted morality with which they abound. 

Pietro Aretino bad also the good fortune to be rewarded 
by the sovereign pontiff with money to a princely amount. 
A man of detestable ingenuity,—whose indecent and abo- 
minable writings it would be as disgusting to examine, 5 
it would be tiresome to peruse those long and tedious 
pieces on religious subjects, by which he most probably 
sought to counterbalance, in the public opinion, the pro- 
faneness of lis other productions.* Suck are the facts 
and the account given us of these two men by the 
Diograpber of Leo X. 

That Leo was often more fortunate in his patronage it is 
sincerely to be hoped; and his encouragement of Vida 
ought not to be forgotten, although we have no distinct 
knowledge how he advanced his reputation or his fortune. 
‘When he was introduced by the bisbop of Verona, we are 





1 Lettere, p. 12, ap Tirad. vii. par. ti, p. 265. 

2 Inaletter to Henry I., of France, he saye, “10 ho gid temperate 
Ja pena Wore col fivissime inchiostro per scrivere in custe di lunge 
vita,” ke. And in another, to Giumbuttista Gastaldo, “ Gid bo tempe 
tats la penne doro per celebrare il vulor vostro.”—Lett. p. U2. 95, 
ap Tirad, 

2 Of the abilities of Aretino, whether im prose or verse, whether sacred 
of profane, epic or dramatic, panegyrical of satirical, notwithstanding 
their number aud variety, not ane piece exists, which, in point of lites 
rary merit, is entitled to approbation; yet the commendations he re- 
ceived from his contemporaries are beyond example; and by bis wa- 
blushing effrontery. and the artful iutermixture of censure and adulation, 
he contrived to lay under contribution almost ul} the sovereigue and 
eminent men of his ume.——Life and Puntificate of Lew X. 
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told, he was received as an attendant on the court; and 
we learn from himself, that he was honoured by the pontiff 
with particular distinction and kindness; that he was 
yewarded with honours and emolument;! and that his 
Christiad was undertaken at the suggestion of Leo. Some 
doubt has been entertained respecting the motive which 
induced the pope to employ the poet in this undertaking, 
Sanazzaro was thought to be unfavourable to his fame, 
and Vida, not without suspicion, employed as a rival. The 
poem was not finished till after the death of Leo, and to 
Clement VII. he was principally indebted for the reward 
of his labours: he gave him the appointment of apostolic 
secretary, and afterwards promoted him to the bishopric of 
Alba. He died, however, at a very advanced age, infi- 
nitely more honoured for his talents and his virtue, than 
envied for the reward that accompanied them. The 
revenue of his bishopric was more coniracted than his 
charity and benevolence, and his days were ended in 
poverty. “I have seen,” says Tiraboschi, “an inventory 
of the furniture found in his episcopal palace, by which it 
was very clear that he died exceedingly poor.”* Vida was 
buried in the cathedral of Alba, with this simple, but 
impressive epitaph on his tomb:— 
IC SITUS EST M. KIERONYMUS VIDA. 
OREMON. ALB. EPISCOPUS. 

Such an inscription is all that can be desired by a great 
man whose fame has higher claims to immortality. 

‘ta the reign of Leo X. neither morals nor science 
mexe any conspicuous figure, and his frigid conduct to- 
wards his old friend Ariosto savours but little of that true 
feeling of a noble and liberal mind, which has been so 
largely attributed to his character. Soon after his acces 
sion to the pontificate, Ariosto went to Rome, hoping at 
least to share those favours which were bestowed on others 
of inferior merit; but he was disappointed. Leo, upon 





+ —_Leo jam carmina nostra 
Ipse libens relegebat. Ego illi carus, et suetus 
Muneribusque, opibusque, et bonoribus ineigni 
Vide, Parentum Manibus, in op, ¥0l 
2 Siora delia Lit 











. Htal, vol. vii. par. iii. p. 288. 
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hia: interview, recognised his old friend, kissed him on 
each cheek, and gave him assurances of his favour and 
esteem. His favour, however, extended no further than 
granting a bull to secure the copyright of his Orlando 
Furioso, for which he paid the customary fees of office. 
His disappointment on this occasion is evident from many 
passages in his Satires; where he often adverts to his 
journey to Rome, with the vexation of a man who felt the 
injury, but with feelings superior to its evils; and his 
epistolary satire to Annibale Malaguzzi deserves to be 
recorded as an admirable example of the justness of his 
feelings, and the power of expressing, without acrimony, 
the severest censure on the operating principles of the 
human mind, which so often occur under similar circum- 
stances. ‘“ Some persons may perhaps observe, that if 1 
had gone to Rome in quest of benefices, I might have 
caught one before this time; especially as I had long been 
in favour with the pope, and had ranked amongst his an- 
cient friends before his virtue and his good fortune had 
exalted him to his bigh dignity, or the Florentines had 
opened their gates to him, or his brother Giuliano taken. 
refuge at the court of Urbino; where, with the author of 
the Cortegiano, with Bembo, and other favourites of 
Apollo, he alleviated the hardships of his exile. When, 
too, the Medici again raised their heads in Florence, and 
the gonfaloniere, flying from his palace, met with his 
ruin; and when he went to Rome to take the name of Leo, 
he still preserved his attachment to me. Often, whilst he 
was legate, has he told me that he should make no dit- 
ference between his brother and mysclf. On this account 
it may appear strange to come, that when I paid him a 
visit at Rome he should have humbled my crest; but to 
those I shall reply bya story. Read it, my friend; for to 
read it will be less trouble to you, than it waa to me to 
write it . 

“There was once a season in which the earth was so 
parched up with heat, that it seemed as if Phabus had 
again relinquished the reins to Phatton. Every well and 
every spring was dry, Brooks and streams, nay even the 
most celebrated rivers, might be crossed without a bridge, 
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In these times there lived a shepherd, I know not whether 
to call him rich, or incumbered with herds and flocks, who 
having long sought for water in vain, turned his prayers 
toward that Being who never deserts those who trust in 
him; and by Divine favour he was instructed, that at the 
bottom of a certain valley, he would find the welcome aid. 
He immediately departed with his wife, his children, and 
all his cattle; and according to his expectation found the 
spring. The well was not, however, very deep; and 
having only a small vessel to dispense the water, he desired 
his followers not to take it amiss if he secured the first 
draught for himself. The next, says he, is for my wife, 
vand the third and fourth for my dear children, till all their 
thirst be quenched. The next must be distributed to such 
of my friends as have assisted me in opening the well, 
He then attends to his cattle, taking care to supply those 
first whose death would occasion him the greatest loss, 
Under these regulations they pass on, one after another, 
to drink. At Jength a poor parrot, which was very much 
beloved by its master, cried out, ‘Alas! I am neither one 
of his relations, nor did I assist in digging the well; nor 
am I likely to be of more service to him in future than I 
have been in time past. Others, I observe, are still be- 
hind ine; but even I shall die with thirst if I cannot 
elsewhere obtain relief” 

“ With this story, my good cousin, you may dismiss 
those who think that the pope should prefer me before the 
Neri, the Vanni, the Lotti, and the Baci, his nephews 
aid relations, who must drink ; and afterwards those 
who have assisted in investing him with the richest of all 
mantles. When these are satisfied, he will favour those 
who espoused his cause against Soderini, on his return to 
Florence; one person witl say, I was with Piero in Casen- 
tino, and narrowly escaped being taken and killed. I, cries 
Brandino, lent him money. He lived, exclaimed a third, 

| a whole year at my expense, whilst I farnished him with 

| arms, with clothes, with money, and with horses. If I 
wait until all these are satisfied, I shall certainly either 
perish with thirst, or see the well exhausted.”* 


) Ariosto, Satire tii. Life and Pontificate of Leo X. vob. ii. 
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If this sarcasm can at the same time be considered as 
an apology for the pope, justice must not be forgotten. 
‘He, whose hardships were alleviated in exile by the duke 
of Urbino, deserves but little excuse for his treatment of 
Ariosto, who so materially contributed his share; when in 
return, he availed himself of the first opportunity to dis- 
possess his benefactor of his dominions, and endeavoured. 
to lose the recollection of his friend by cold and distuns 
civility. That the great have oftentimes more claims 
upon their patronage than they have power to bestow can 
readily be conceded; but when justice yields to ingratitude 
and selfish views, it is anything but that which it pretends 
to be. 

‘After these remarks it might be difficult to conceive by 
what qualities Leo X. was rendered illustrious; but his 
character by Guicciardini, who cannot be suspected of any 
disposition to dishonour bis name, is sufficiently satisfactory 
to account for any extent of popularity he may have pos- 
sessed. “ He was a man of the greatest liberality, if it be 
proper to give that name to a profuseness in expense which 
surpassed all bounds. After his assumption of the ponti- 
ficate, he conducted himself with so much magnificence 
and splendour, with a truly royal spirit, as would bave been 
surprising even to one who had descended by long succes- 
sion from kings and emperors. Nor was he only profuse. 
of money, but of all favours that are at the disposal of a 
pope, which he bestowed so unmeasurably that he brought 
the spiritual authority into contempt, and disordered the 
economy of the court. To a remarkable easiness of manner 
he added a most profound dissimulation, with which he 
ciroumvented every one in the beginning of his pontificate, 
and thus passed for a very good prince, I dare not say an 
apostolieal goodness; for in our corrupt times, the goodness 
of a pontiff is commended when he does not surpass the 
wickedness of other men; but he was reputed merciful, of 
most courtly manners, and studious of not giving offence 
to any one.”! 


\ Guicciardini, Historia THtalia, lib, xvi. p. 480. Ed, Venetia, 
wprxxu. 
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Such is the summary account of Leo X. by a friend to 
the house of Medici; but from whose immortal history it 
is easy to perceive, that in the various transactions in which 
he was concerned, the morality of the sovereign pontiff was 
subservient to his pleasures; and to aggrandize his family 
no resources were untried, and no means unexhausted. 
Courteous and magnificent to the great sovereigns of 
Europe, and faithless to those who were unable to oppose 
his machinations; and with all his claims to popularity 
and esteem, it would be difficult to find one act of state 
policy without its preponderance of vice, or one example 
of virtue without an alloy to vitiate our sense of its import- 
ance, in the dispensation of laws, or the government of 
mankind. 

‘Upon the death of Leo, cardinal di Tortoso was chosen 
to fill the papal chair, by the title of Adrian VI. The 
fagade of S. Lorenzo was now altogether laid aside, and 
‘Michel Angelo employed himself upon two statues origi- 
nally intended for the monument of Julius, and which 
probably he now proposed to adapt to the new design. 
Having been interrupted during the whole reign of Leo X. 
from prosecuting the monument, Francesco Maria della 
Rovere, duke of Urbino, nephew to Julius IL, was impa- 
tient, and insisted that he should account for sixteen thou- 
sand crowns supposed to have been received in the pontifi- 
eate of his uncle, and petitioned Adrian to cite him to 
Rome to refund that sum, or give a satisfactory account of 
jts expenditure. Michel Angelo was desirous to make 
out the account in Florence, but the duke insisted upon 
his coming to Rome, and the pope issued his mandate to 
that effect; but the cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici, who at 
that time held the government of Florence, refused his 
compliance with the summons, assuring his holiness that 
he would be responsible for a just accommodation of the 
dispute. Giuliano, who had a higher value for the talents 
of Michel Angelo than his cousin Leo, commissioned him 
at this time to build a library and new sacristy to the 
church of §. Lorenzo, to serve as a mausoleum for the 
Medici family; and also to execute monuments to the 
memory of the dukes Giuliano and Lorenzo, to be placed 
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in it; which he assigned as 9 reason to the pope for detain- 
ing him in Florence. These works took up the whole of 
his attention during the pontificate of Adrian, which, to 
the gratification of the college of cardinals, was but of 
short duration; he was elected by accident,! and no sooner 
chosen than they repented; as he was a man hardly known 
by name, and had never scen Haly, so that after a pontifi- 
cate of twenty months, he died on the 14th of September, 
1823, without lamentation or regret. Witb his illustrious 
predecessor religion was an embodied phantom, to frighten 
the world into obedience, and grasp the possessions which 
belonged to others; but Adrian was a scholar and a theo- 
Jogian, and instead of the principles of Machiavelli, he 
studied the works of the fathers; so that in a court of dis- 
sipation he had no friends, and by the skilful in political 
intrigue he was considered a “ barbarian.” His high office 
he never made subservient to personal ostentation or 
family aggrandizement, which in purer times would have 
deen a virtue, but in the successor of Leo X. serveil only 
to stamp his character with meanness and unprineely par- 
simony. Thus it happens in temporal affairs, that he 
who lives in an era unsuited to his virtues, is more depre- 
ciated than he who conforms to the vices of his age. 
‘Adrian was succeeded by cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici, 
with the title of Clement VIL, who having a personal inte- 
rest in appropriating the abilities of Michel Angelo to him- 
self, in order to execute the works begun at S. Lorenzo, 
the artist was prevented from completing the monument of 
Julius, and the duke of Urbino felt himself highly dissatis- 
fied, Upon this Michel Angelo went to Rome to advise 
with the pope what line of conduct he might be permitted 
to pursue. With respect to the supposed sixteen thousand 
crowns in question, if a fair balance were made he would 
rather be a creditor than a debtor, and therefore was ready 
to meet the question in any way that was most agreeable 
to his holiness. The pope advised him to see the duke’s 
agents, and make a fair exposition of all the circumstances 
of the case; anticipating that if they found there was no 
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surplus of money remaining in his hands, they would not 
be anxious about the completion of the work. The unfor- 
tunate state of the affairs of Italy, and the difficulty in 
which he was involved between his own inclinations and 
the necessity of complying with the commands of the 
pope, made his stay in Rome unpleasant and unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The celebrated battle of Pavia, which gave an alarming 
ascendancy to the wide extending power of Charlea V., 
perplexed the governments of Italy to know how to secure 
their independence. The pope, with complicated views 
and latent schemes, was not less impressed with the pending 

ydanger than the surrounding states, and from this time his 
artifices to disperse the gathering storm only brougbt the 
nearer prospect of his own ruin, till he himself was made 
a prisoner, and his capital sacked by the licentious soldiery 
of the duke of Bourbon.! In this anxious state of public 
affairs, Michel Angelo preferred Florence to Rome, and 
without corning to any definite conclusion with the agents 
of the duke of Urbino, returned and continued his works 
in architecture and sculpture for the chapel and library of 
§. Lorenzo, About this time he executed a statue of 
Christ, of the size of nature, to be placed on an altar in 
the church of Santa Maria Sopra Minerva, ia Rome. 

From the year 1512, when the gonfaloniere, Soderini, 
was driven from his situation at the head of the republic, 
Florence and its dependencies became subject to the Medici 
family. ‘This city had risen into importanee from the con 
stitution of its government, and grown rich by the profits 
of trade. Its wealth and power, therefore, made it an 
object of the first importance to Leo X. to direct its 
counsels and dispose of its resources to his own advantage, 
and, during his reign of eight years and as many months, 

1 The battle of Pavia, in which Francis I. was made prisoner, was 
fought on the 26th of February, 1525. Rome was sacked, and Bourbon, 
who commanded the army, killed before the castle of St. Angelo, on the 
6th of May, 1527, and the pope imprisoned until the Sth of December 
following. 

2 This statue is now iu Santa Maria Sopra Minerva; not plaped over 
an altar, but on @ pedestal at the entrance of the choir. In this chureh 
‘are deposited the remains of Leo ¥. 
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it contributed no Jess than two millions of ducats to enable 
him to seize on the neighbouring states, and act the part of 
a splendid sovereign with the potentates of Europe, with » 
view to the future establishment of his family on a throne. 

Florence for fifteen years had reluctantly yielded to the 
necessity of the times. From the death of Lorenzo, the 
distinguished title bestowed upon his grandfather, of Pater 
Patriz, could not, with the sbadow of propriety, be ex- 
tended to any of his successors. With gold in’one hand, 
and the scourge in the other, the most discordant parts of 
a state may be kept together; and those who surround a 
throne and enjoy the benefit of making a concentric circle, 
will be at once its safeguard and support; but this support 
in times of prosperity, which is enough for all the common 
purposes of government, js feeble and inefficient on the 
eve of its dissolution. When benefits decline, murmurs 
arise, and the mass of the people, awed, or persuaded into 
silence, are then suffered to exercise their power, and level 
that authority to the ground, by which alone they were 
controlled. 

By the indiscretion of his measures, and the duplicity of 
his conduct, Clement VII. made himself despised by his 
enemies, and but little respected by his friends. No sooner 
was the ecclesiastical state a prey to a foreign enemy than 
his adherents in Tuscany were weakened and diminished, 
and his legate, seeing no prospect of being reimbursed in 
the expenses necessary to ‘maintain his authority, resigned 
jt into the hands of the citizens. ‘Thus, on the 16th of 
May, 1527, Florence resumed ite ancient form of govern- 
ment, and Nicolo Capponi, a man of high consideration 
‘and attached to the constitution of his country. was chosen 
gonfaloniere. 

‘The dangers to which Italy was at this time exposed by 
the preponderancy of the emperor Charles V. prompted 
the Venetians, the dukes of Ferrara, Mantua, and Urbino, 
to unite in the interest of France and England to oppose 
the progress of his power; and, at the particular solicita- 
tion of the duke of Ferrara, Florence joined in the confe- 
deracy: From the 6th of May, 1527, till the 9th of De+ 

? eember uf the same year, the pope was kept a close pri 
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soner in the castle of S. Angelo, during which time the 
Florentines had nothing to apprehend from his influence ; 
‘but he was no sooner at liberty than the recovery of Flo- 
rence was the first object of his ambition. In the vicissi- 
tude of war, and the fluctuation of interests, he kept his 
eye steadily on that object ; and though by his shifting 
management he was despised and detested by all, yet his 
friendship became necessary, as the advantages of war be- 
came more doubtful to the contending parties; and the 
emperor, in a political view, considering his alliance of 
importance to his future plans, offered him such terms as 
were readily accepted, and a treaty was concluded at Bar- 
celona, on the 5th of August, 1529, in which, among other 
articles, the emperor engaged to grant the sovereignty of 
Florence to the pope for Alessandro de’ Medici, his great 
nephew, and to make it hereditary in his family. 

‘The republic now saw its approaching ruin, and it was 
froin France alone, to whose interest it had been constantly 
attached, that it could hope to ward off the pending blow. 
But Francis 1, though with the warmest assurances of 
friendship, found it expedient to come to an accommoda- 
tion with the emperor; and in a treaty at Cambray, con- 
cluded at the same time with that of Barcelona, the Flo- 
rentines were left to take care of themselves. Under these 
circumstances, the magistrates of the republic endeavoured 
to negotiate with Charles V., offering to put themselves 
under his protection; but it was now too late; the republic 
wes sold; and it was only left for the emperor to see that 
hia part of the contract was fulfilled. 

The gonfaloniere Capponi, previous to this cloudy 
prospect of affairs, entered into a private correspondence 
with the pope to palliate an evil which it was not difficult 
to anticipate, yet without relaxing any measures that ulti- 
mate necessity might require. The city was ordered to be 
completely fortified, and in every respect to be put in the 
best state of resistance and defence, and Michel Angelo 
was appointed military architect and master of the ord- 
nance. The correspondence between the gonfaloniere and 
Clement VIL was soon discovered by his enemies; and in 
the enthusiasm of democracy, and the jealousy inseparable 
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frum the republican form of government, he was imme- 
diately accused ‘of treachery. The citizens rose in arms, 
seized upon the government palace, convened the magis- 
trates, and put Capponi under an arrest. He was afterwarda 
tried according to law, and honourably acquitted; but was, 
nevertheless, succeeded in his office by one Francesco Car- 
duci, who neither for virtue nor ability was worthy of 80 
great an honour or 60 important a trust. 

“At this time the city of Ferrara was considered to be 
the best fortified town in Italy, and the duke Alfonso to 
be eminently distinguished for his abilities in that brapch 
of knowledge. Michel Angelo was therefore advised to 
make him a visit previous to his commencing the forti- 
fication of Florence, in order to avail himself of his expe- 
rience. He approved of the measure, and embraced the 
opportunity. When he arrived at Ferrara, the duke 
received him with the utmost courtesy, and, without hesita~ 
tion, showed him every part of the works, and rade every 
communication without reserve: he showed him also his 
private collection of virtil; and when Michel Angelo was 
about to take his leave, be facetiously said, “ You are now 
my prisoner, and if you wish to have your liberty, you 
must make me a promise to let me have something of your 
jun hand, either in sculpture or painting.” To this flat- 
tering request he willingly complied: and on his return, 
notwithstanding his time was youch taken up in the fortifi- 
tion of the city, he began a picture of Jupiter and Leda, 
jneluding the birth of Castor and Pollux, which was after- 
wwards finished, but from 8 misunderstanding between him 
and the duke’s agent, jt was not sent to Ferrara, but went 
into France, where it was purchased by Francis I. 

‘When the treaty of Barcelona was concluded, the em- 
peror gave orders to the prince of Orange, at the pope’s 
desire, to attack the state of the Florentines. The prince 
was then employed in reviewing the army on the confines 
Wi the Kingdom of Naples, and, on receiving this order, re- 
paired to Rome to make the necessary arrangements for 
the expedition. The forces under his command consisted 
of three thousand German, and four thousand Italian 
infantry; and the marquis del Guasto, who commanded 
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the Spanish troops in Puglia, was afterwards to join him. 
On the 19th of August the prince arrived with his army 
at Terni and Foligno, the place of their rendezvous, and 
proceeded immediately to besiege Spelle; which, though 
capable of making a good defence, disgracefully surren- 
dered without resistance. Perugia, garrisoned by Floren- 
tine troops, and commanded by Malatesta Baglioni, was 
the next point of attack; but Malatesta was of doubtful 
fidelity, and the republic considered it more prudent to 
withdraw their garrison than to reinforce it. The city 
therefore fell into the hands of the enemy with little op~ 
position, and the troops were marched to Cortona. Thus 
the military operations of the enemy were rapidly brought 
to the confines of their own immediate territory. 

The war now advancing with little interruption towards 
Florence itself, the government exercised the utmost skill 
by entering into propositions and negotiation with the em- 
peror and the pope, to retard the march of the enemy, 
that time might be obtained to fortify the city. In addi- 
tion to the works already projected, Michel Angelo pro- 
posed to construct a fortification on a height commanding 
Florence and the surrounding country, called Monte San 
Miniato: he satisfactorily proved that, if this post should 
be possessed by the enemy, it would be of the most serious 
disadvantage, and as a citadel might be of the utmost im- 
portance to themselves: his plan was approved, and he 
immediately proceeded to carry it into effect. The endea- 
viurs to gain time were ineffectual, and the prince ad- 
vanced to Cortona. In the first assault he was repulsed; 
put, from the city not being sufficiently defended, and 
from the desire the republic had to concentrate their 
force, it surrendered on the 17th of September; and Arezzo, 
from the same reason, capitulated in two days afterwards. 

The emperor now openly avowed he would no longer 
give audience to the Florentine ambassadors unless the 
Medici family were restored. Upon this occasion the 
prinee of Orange declared to them, that he detested the 
covetous ambition of the pope, and the injustice of the en- 
terprise, and lamented that his duty as a soldier compelled 
him to act so repugnantly to his feelings. 

¥2 
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The prince was at the head of ten thousand five hundred 
infantry, composed of Germans, Ttalians, Spaniards, and 
eight hundred cavalry, but was in want of artillery: he 
thurefore applied to the Sensee to accommodate him with 
ordnance. This request they had no inclination to grant, 
nt were in no condition to refuse; thus being without an 
Piternative, they met the difficulty by using a discreet 
procrastination, ‘which checked the evil they had no sther 
means of alleviating. 

‘The Florentine deputies, who were refused an audience 
with the emperor, were more fortunate with the pope; to 
their solicitation, which had for its object to avert the ap- 
proaching evils of the war, and the calamities of a siege, 
he answered, that he had no design to make any change im 
the liberty of the city; but had been compelled to under- 
take the enterprise, not 50 much from the injuries he had 
received from the republic, or the necessity of securing 
his own estate, as by ‘a convention he was constrained to 
make with the emperor, and that his honour being now 
interested in prosecuting the undertaking, he demunded 
nothing of them but that they would voluntarily put them- 
selves in his power; which, when done, he would demon- 
strate how much he had at heart the happiness of their 
common country.! Such was the language of the apostolic 
father, who ought to have had more respect for himself, 
than to have made such professions, which it was obvious 
he could have no intention of verifying. 

The prince of Orange still advanced, and on the 24th 
of September was in the vale of Arno, only eight miies 
distant from Florence, where he halted for the arrival of 
the ordnance from Siena, which begun to move om the 
hinth; bat the same tardiness which delayed their pre- 

ration impeded their pregress, and it was not untit 
the 20th of October that the artillery joined the army, 
1 arrived in the plain of Ripoli, two miles from 
Floreace. These slow movements gave Michel Angelo an 
‘opportunity of finishing the fortification, and putting the 
city in a complete state of defence. Such delay not having 


1 Guicciardini, Hist. d Talia. lib. xix, tom. ii, p. 98. 
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been anticipated, the council and magistracy of ten 
appointed to manage the affairs of the war, were unani- 
mously of opinion, when the army advanced to Feghine 
and Ancisa on the 27th of September, that it would be 
most prudent to send a carte blanche to Rome to submit 
themselves to the will of the pope; but the gonfuloniere, 
with the supreme magistracy, without whose consent the 
resolution could not pass, were of a different opinion, and 
being supported by the popular influence, the measure was 
Janid aside ; the officers adjudging the fortification to be 
sufficiently strong to resist the attack of the enemy, all 
inclination to agreement with his holiness ceased. 

On the 24th of October, the prince of Orange encamped 
on the hills surrounding the city, and his first operation 
was throwing up a rampart to storm the bastion of 
§. Miniato; but his plan was frustrated by the measures 
Michel Angelo bad previously taken for its defence. 
Besides cannon planted in the garden of the convent, he 
placed two large guns on the top of the bell-tower com- 
manding the intrenchments, which so completely annoyed 
the enemy, that their intention to storm the bastion was 
soon given 4p and the artillery was directed to demolish 
the tower. Michel Angelo, however, adopted an effectual 
measure for its preservation; from the top he hung mat- 
‘tresses of wool on the side exposed to the attack, and by 
means of a bold projecting cornice from which they were 
auspended, a considerable space was left between them and 
the wall: this plan he effected in the night, and the future 
eannonading of the enemy only served to show to advan- 
tage this simple expedient. "The prince of Orange now 
directed his skill to dismount the cannon, and not being 
more successfil, began to consider the siege of Florence a 
difficult undertaking, and in future conducted his mode of 
attack rather with “skirmishes than after the manner of a 
siege. 

‘The emperor and the pope at this time had an interview 
at Bologna; and as the siege of Florence was likely to be 
of longer continuance than was at first expected, bis holi- 
ness interested himself to produce a peace between the 
duke of Milan, the republic of Venice, and Charles V.; 
ond on the 23d of December, 1529, an amicable adjust- 
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ment took place between all parties, After eight years 
warfare, Italy, with exception to the Florentine state, was 
restored to tranquillity. 

The emperor having withdrawn his troops from the 
‘Venetian territory, sent seven thousand three hundred in- 
fantry, and three hundred light cavalry, with twenty-five 
pieces of artillery, to reinforce the prince of Orange before 
the walls of Florence. Notwithstanding this reinforce- 
ment, he wanted either skill or courage to make an assault 
upon the city; and the Florentines not judging it prudent 
to hazard a general battle, the sieze was converted into 
little other than a blockade. ‘fhe Florentines, though 
unassisted by any ally, had sufficient resources to hold out 
for many months, and they hoped that time might do for 
them what they were unable to do themselves, as the 
troops were composed of different nations, among whom 
dissensions might arise to diminish their strength; but 
that which they calculated upon in the enemy, unfortu- 
nately soon happened in their own army: for in times of 
danger, slight inconveniences are accounted important 
sacrifices, and by mercenaries inevitable evils are borne 
with murmur and discontent. 

Napoleone Orsino, who received pay from the republic 
for his services, began to consider that more was to be 
gained by making a timely arrangement with the emperor, 
than by being faithful to his engagement with the Floren- 
tines; and Malatesta Baglioni had also two objects in view, 
one, to receive the pay of the republic for his troops; and 
the other, to gain the sovereignty of Perugia for himself. 
To obtain this last object was his constant aim, and for 
that end he privately negotiated with the pope, and is 
supposed to have betrayed the counsels of the republic. 

Michel Angelo, after the most active service for six 
months, in which he defended the city and repelled the 
repeated attacks of the enemy, was secretly told of 
treacherous plans to undermine the republic. He lost no 
time in making the communication to the government, 
showing at once the danger to which they were exposed, 
and how their safety might be provided for; but instead or 

y attending to him with due respect, he was reproached 
with credulous timidity: offended with this treatment, he 
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observed it was useless for him to be taking care of the 
walls, if they were determined not to take care of them- 
selves. Depending upon the correctness of his informa- 
tion, and the perspicacity of bis own judgment, he saw in- 
evitable ruin to the common cause; this, added to the per- 
sonal disrespect he received, determined him to give up 
his employment and withdraw from the city. As the 
nature of his information did not allow him to make a 
public declaration of his intention, he withdrew privately; 
but he was no sooner gone than his departure created 
general concern, Upon his leaving Florence he proceeded 
to Ferrara,' and from thence to Venice; where, as soon a8 
he arrived, he was followed by the importunities of persons 
high in office, soliciting him to return, and not abandon 
the post committed to his charge; at the same time soften- 
ing by expletives the rudencss and inattention with which 
he had been treated. These solicitations, addressed to an 
ardent mind, and strong patriotic feelings, prompted him 


' ‘The following anecdote lias been recorded by Vasari, respecting 
‘Michel Angelo's leaving Florence upon this occasion. When he pri- 
vately withdrew, Le took with him Antonio Mini, his scholar and assist- 
ant, and one Piloto, a goldsmith, each wearing a mantle lined or quilted 
with money. As svon us they ecrived at Ferrara, thes were obliged to 
give in their names to the officer of police; in consequence of which, 
the duke Alfouso became acquainted with Michel Angelo’s arrival. The 
duke, who was a great lover of virta, was delighted with this wvexpected 
visit, and immediately sent one of the principal officers of his court to 
invite him to his paluce. As he was thus discovered, it was nseless 10 
make apologies, and went immediately. His highness received bim with 
the most marked attention, but accused him of being sky and distant : 
he intreated him to stay ut Ferrara, where the most honourable provi- 
sion should be made for him in his own palace. This honour he de- 
Glined; the duke then hoped be would stay during the war, and renewed 
the offer to accommodate him with whatever wes in his power, That 
‘Michel Angelo might not be outdone in courtesy, he turned towards his 
two companions, at the same time addressing himself to the duke, 
ing, “J have brought twelve thousand crowns to Ferrara” (pointing to 
the mantles they wore), “ whieb, if you have any occasion for them, 
they are much at your service, together with your humble servant.” 

‘After some conversation upon various subjects, the duke showed him 
everything he had in his palace worth his atention. Michel Angelo 
then retired to the inn; upon which his highness gave orders to the 
host, that every possible aitention might be shown to his guests, and 
that they might not be cliarged with any expense, 
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to obey the will of his country and his friends, and with- 
out delay he returned and resumed his situation. 

‘At the end of the year the pope showed a desire to 
negotiate, and sent the bishop of Faenza to Florence for 
that purpose. Upon this overture the republic sent 
deputies to his holiness and the emperor, but with express 
orders to listen to no proposition for changing the govern- 
ment or diminishing the authority of the magistrates; from 
these preliminaries, the negotiation with the pontiff was 
no sooner commenced than concluded, each having no 
inclination to yield to the other the sole object of the war. 
By the emperor they were refused an audience, and they 
returned without any hope of pacification. 

This unsuccessful attempt demonstrating to the republic 
the impracticability of making any peace but with the 
sword, all the general officers convened themselves in the 
church of St. Nicholas to swear to defend the city till death: 
and after mass, took the oath in the presence of their 
captain-general; Napoleone Orsino making the only ex- 
ception, upon which he quitted the service. The troops, 
which consisted of nine or ten thousand within the walls, 
were attached to the cause, and without intermission dis- 
charged their duty with readiness and fidelity. 

Until the 2ist of March, 1530, Florence received no 
injury from the besiegers, except the inconvenience of an 
imperfect blockade. The prince of Orange, fatigued with 
delay, and having less confidence in the measures he was 
pursuing, began to make active preparations to take the 
city by storm. After a severe skirmish, in which con- 
siderable loss was sustained, he made a vigorous attempt 
to effect a breach in the walls; but Michel Angelo so well 
provided against his hostile means, that after exerting all 
his resources, he found it prudent to retire. On the 9th 
of May another skirmish took place, in which the Floren- 
tines lost one hundred and thirty men killed and wounded, 
and the besiegers above two hundred, among whom was 
a Spanish general officer. Malatesta Baglioni and Ste- 
fano Colonna, at the head of three thousand foot, after- 
wards made an unsuccessful attack upon the Germans 

pSortified in their intrenchments, In this sally Stefano 
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Colonna performed his part, and was wounded in the 
action; but not being supported by the captain general, 
mie wus accused of cowardice or treachery, the enterprise 
failed. 

The king of France, who from time to time promised 
them all the assistance in his power, consistent with the 
peculiar circumstances in which he was placed with respect 
to the emperor, at Iength was enabled to manifest his sin- 
cerity, or the want of it. In the beginning of June his 
two sons were ransomed and delivered up to him; but to 
know how subordinate states may be disposed of to the 
greatest advantage, and the least sacrifice of external 
decorum, is always an intricate question to resolve. 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. of England wished to detach 
the pontiff from the interest of Charles V.; for this object 
it was necessary to gain some share of bis favour and 
esteem, and any measures that could accelerate the accom- 

lishment of his favourite object were sure of success. 
ancis, therefore, wished the Florentines to treat with 
his holiness; in other words, to yield and acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Medici family: from this proposition it 
was clear, that all expectation was dissipated which had 
hitherto remained; and not less obvious, as is common in 
the ordinary operations of the human mind, when advice 
is not complied with, which is given by superior power, 
the first breach is made for future hostility. In this state 
of affairs little was to be expected. A scarcity of pro- 
visions increased, and every avenue was cut off by the 
besieging enemy; yet the spirit of the people was not de- 
pressed, nor their perseverance relaxed. They still kept 
possession of Pisa with a body of troops under the com- 
mand of Francesco Ferruccio, an officer of great bravery 
and unquestionable fidelity. 

In a case of desperate necessity it is prudent to adopt 
desperate measures. The Florentines therefore sent orders 
to Ferrnceio to assemble his troops, leave Pisa, and make 
the beat of his way to Florence, to cnable them to hazard 
@ general battle. What the result of this event might have 
‘been, if one common interest had equally animated and 
directed all, would be rash to determine; the strength of 
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men ig not in arithmetical proportion to their numbers, but 
to the devotion manifested in exposing their lives for the 
eause in which they are engaged; an individual who feels 
the full dignity of his nature, inspired with the love of 
virtue and justice, is a host, when opposed to the con- 
tracted meanness of selfish views; but if there be division 
in the councils, and treachery in the executive power, it is 
hopeless to calculate upon success with any numbers, or in 
any enterprise. 

The Florentines were unfortanate in the choice of their 
captain general; he was known to hold an intimate cor- 
respondence with the prince of Orange, and to intrigue 
with the court of Rome: upon this occasion, there is every 
reason to believe he communicated the plans of the govern- 
ment to the enemy, and gave assurances to the prince that 
be would not attack the remainder of his troops he might 
leave, if he were disposed to intercept Ferruccio. Be this 
as it may, the prince drew off his army, and put himself 
on the march, with correct information; and in the moun- 
tains of Pistoia, not far from Pisa, the two armies met, 
and the conflict, equally honourable to the bravery of both, 
determined the fate of Florence. The prince, who rather 
performed the duty of a private soldier than a general, was 
killed in the action; but his superior force overpowered 
the enemy, and obtained the victory. Ferraccio was made 
prisoner, and put to death afterwards by the barbarity of 
the imperial general. Thus the last hope of the republic 
was eclipsed. 

Deserted by all homan assistance, and the inevitable 
prospect of famine before them, their horizon was rendered 
dark and-dreadful; yet in this case of horrible necessity, 
the government was persuaded, it were better to find a 
common grave than to yield to the cruelty and oppression. 
of the pope, and his great nephew Alexander de’ Medici, 
one of the most vitiated and worthless of human beings. 
In the last extremity, when life is not worth its price, it 
has been held justifiable to make the adversary taste the 
draught he compels his opponent to drink; and with these 

. feelings the Florentines determined to die as soldiers in 
the intrenchments of their enemies. Malatesta Baglioni, 
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however, was of a different opinion; not from any higher 
sense of virtue, but because he consulted his own personal 
advantage and the interest of the pope, who had iong se- 
eretly given him assurances of the sovereignty of Perugia.! 
‘This declaration of hostility to the government produced 
the greatest distraction; Baglioni received his orders of 
dismission, and was commanded to withdraw; but he pos- 
sessed too much military power to be controlled by 1! 
civil authority; he drew his dagger upon the deputaiicn 
charged with the commission, wounded one, and would 
have killed him on the spot, had he not been fortunately 
rescued by the attendants who were present. By this act 
of violence he munifested his power, and made it sufliciently 
evident, that the authority no longer resided with the 
gonfaloniere and the magistrates, but with himself, as 
captain general of the army. Thus, the city being at his 
disposal, and the work of dissimulation at an end, on the 
9th of August four persons were nominated to enter into 
a treaty of capitulation with Don Ferrando da Gonzaga, 
who succeeded the prince of Orange as commander in 
chief of the imperial army; on the next day the convention 
was concluded. Among the principal articles, it was 
agreed that the pope and the Fiorentines should concede 
to the emperor the authority to declare within three months 
their form of government, with a useless clause to preserve 
their liberty; that there should be a general amnesty for 
all injuries to the pope, his friends, and servants; and 
1 ntil the will of the emperor should be known, Malatesta 
Baglioni should remain with two thousand foot to garrison 
the city. Anxious, however, to receive the reward of his 
services, he immediately organized the government as it 
existed before the year 1527, and gave up the sovereignty 
to the pope, who in return permitted him to leave Florence, 
and take possession of Perugia. Here ended the Floren- 
tine republic, after three centuries of varied and fluctuating 
fortune; yet amidst civil dissensions, internal calamity, or 
external war, genius flourished; and whatever may be the 


\ Vide Guicciardini, lib. xix. p. 97. Ed. Venetia, upexxi, 
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cause, it is to this contracted territory, that our enlightened 
times owe more than to all the states of Europe that 
assisted in its ruin.’ 

The most ardent wishes of the pope being accomplished, 
it was reasonable to expect, both as a temporal prince, 
dignified with honourable feelings, and as the vicegerent of 
Christ the dispenser of mercy, that he would have serupu- 
Jously fulfilled all the conditions of the treaty; but neither 
honour nor Christianity influenced his mind; he sought 
revenge with a vindictive spirit, and adopted the shadow 
justice only to sanction its most flagrant violation. ‘The 
general amnesty to all those who had injured the pope, his 
friends, and servants, his holiness professed most. faithfully 
to observe; but the injuries committed by the same persons, 
in the affairs of the republic, he knew of no justice to ex~ 
tenuate, or mercy to forgive; he therefore put to death, 
imprisoned, and banished, at his own discretion.? 

Michel Angelo, knowing his character, immediately on 
the surrender of the city left his own house, and hid himself 
in an obscure retreat by the assistance of a friend, to whom 
alone the knowledge of his seclusion was intrusted.* And 
his anticipation was not ill founded; for the pope had no 
sooner taken possession, than his house was diligently 
searched; not a recess of any kind escaped, nor a trunk 
eft unopened that could be supposed capable of containing 
him. After several days, when all search was ineffictual, 
his holiness expressly wrote to Florence, offering Michel 
‘Angelo, by a public manifesto, the most positive assurances, 
jf he would discover himself, he should not be molested, on. 
condition that he would finish the two monumenta in 





1 In the year 1532, Alessandro de’ Medici was placed at the head ot 
the government, with the title of doge; and Lis authority soon after; 
ward strengthened by hia marriage with Margaretta of Austria, natural 
daughter of the emperor Cherles V. 

® Guicclardini, lib. xx. p. 100. 

> Upon this oceasion Condivi says that “ Michel Angelo, fearing the 
consequences, concealed himself in the Louse of an intimate friend. 
‘Vasari repeats the same words ; but Bottari, in a note to his edition of 
that anchor, says, that it was commonly believed he was secreted in the 
ell-tower of the chureb of 8. Nicholas ; and this was the opinion of the 
senator Philip Buonsrroti—Tom. ifi. p. 214. 
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St. Lorenzo already begun. As the condition seemed to 
offer some security for the performance of the amnesty, 
he accepted the terms. With little respect for the person 
his genius was to commemorate, and with less affection 
for his employer, he hastened to complete his Inbour; 
not with any ardour of sentiment, but as a task which 
was the price of iis liberty. 

‘These monuments record the names of Giuliano de’ Me- 
dici, the brother of Leo X. and their nephew Lorenzo. 
Their statues are seated in Roman military habits, and with 
corresponding designs on their surcophagi are four reeum« 
bent figures, cmblematically personifying Morning and 
Evening, and Day and Night. 

Why this cycle of time was chosen for two such men is 
difficult to determine; since the former possessed no quality 
to distinguish him above the ordinary capacity which claims 
our respect, and the Jattcr no quality that deserves to be 
remembered. In the same sacristy is a statue of a Ma- 
donna, with an infant Christ in her arms, also by Michel 
Angelo, which, for the elegance and simplicity of the com- 
position, deserves to be ranked with the best of his per- 
formances in sculpture. 

Tranquillity being restored to Italy, Michel Angelu was 
again called upon by the duke of Urbino to complete the 
monument of Julius II. agreeably to the last design. No 
circumstance in his life was attended with more sincere 
regret and mortification than this delay, which at onee im- 
veached his gratitude, and injured his reputation; but 
Leo X. and Clement VII. successively prevented the ac- 
complishment of that object, and the pope now sent for him 
to Rome to make such an arrangement as might be favour- 
able to his own plans: being anxious to employ him in 
Florence The duke was given to understand, that Michel 
Angelo retained a considerable sum of money, which had 
deen received from his uncle Julius; but upon investiga- 
tion, it proved to be a mistake, All the sums received at 
various times did not amount to one third of what was agreed 
to be paid by the cardinals Aginense and Santi Quatre, 
according to the contract made after the death of the pope. 
Clement VIL. being desirous of annulling this contract, 
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considered the result of this inquiry as particularly favour- 
able to his views; he therefore instructed him to tell the 
agents of the duke, that he was ready to finish the monu- 
ment, but that he mast know who was to pay for it! 
This circumstance not having been calculated upon, from 
the previous opinion entertained of his having received 
more than sufficient for its completion, produced some de- 
liberation. After considering, however, it was determined 
he should make a monument for the money in hand,? and 
instead of its being insulated, it should be a facade, and 
‘that the marble already provided should be employed in 
the best manner to that end; with an obligation on his 
part, to make six statues himself; and it was also further 
agreed, that he might work for the pope in Florence four 
months in the year, where he was then building the sacristy 
and library of St. Lorenzo. 

‘When this arrangement was concluded, he first went to 
Florence to accommodate the pope, and after staying four 
months returned to Rome to fulfil his engagement with the 
duke of Urbino; but Clement VIL, who was not in the 
babit of keeping his promises, or permitting others to do 
xo, where it interfered with his inclination or his interest, 
determined it otherwise; he therefore ordered him to paint 
the two end walls of the Sistine chapel. Under any other 
circumstances, he would have been happy in the opportu- 
nity of advancing that great work, which the liberal pa- 
tronage of Julius IL. had so magnificently projected; but 
at this time, his engagement with the duke of Urbino was 
paramount to every other consideration. 

“After he finished the ceiling in the pontificate of Julius, 
he made several studies for the west end of the chapel, 
where he proposed to have painted the full of Satan. 
‘Whether in the original design of the whole work he in- 


1 Condivi, sect, xlviii. 

2 Condivi, spenking of this transaction, says, “ Michel Angelo hns by 
fim a receigt signed by a notary, of the money he received after the 
death of pope Julius, from the two cardinals his executors ; sen: by Ber- 
‘nardo Bini, tbe benker, in Florence, who paid it to him; and which, 


° perhaps may have amounted to three thousand dueats."—Condivi, 
§ li. 
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tended the Day of Judgment to have occupied the oppo- 
site end, is not certain ; but this subject was now deter- 
mined to fill that space.! Michel Angelo being unable 
openly to oppose the will of the pope, procrastinated the 
work’as much as possible, and while he was engaged in 
making the cartoon, secretly employed as much of his time 
as circumstances would allow in forwarding the monument. 

On the 25th of September, 1534, Clement VIL. died, 
whose eventful reign was more chequered than that of any 
prince of modern times. Guicciardini, who has recorded 
his actions with the feeling of partiality, has left this por- 
trait of him in a few words. “He was rather morose and 
disagreeable, than of a pleasant and affable temper; reputed 
avaricious; hardly to be trusted, and naturally averse from 
doing 9 kindness; very grave and circumspect in his 
actions; much master of himself, and of great capacity, if 
timidity had not frequently corrupted his judgment.” 

To the vacant chair of St. Peter, Alessandro Farnese, 
dean of the sacred college, was elected on the same day 
the cardinals entered the conclave, and proclaimed supreme 
head of the church by the title of Paul 13 As goon as 
he was elected, he sent for Michel Angelo to engage him 
in his service; but he, fearful of being diverted from 
fulfilling his engagement with the duke of Urbino, declined 
the honour: at the same time stated the circumstances of 
his contract, His holiness grew angry, and said, “ What 
Ihave been desirous of doing these thirty years, now I 
sam pope, I cannot accomplish.—Where is this contract? 
Ul tear it.” Michel Angelo explained and having already 
suffered so much from the importunity and even threats 
of the duke of Urbino, he was now determined not to 
yield, or change the direction of his pursuit. Some time 
before the death of Clement VIL he had serious thoughts 
of residing in Urbino, and employed a person to purchase 
a house for him, and a small estate in that duchy, that he 
might be retired; but fearing the power of the pope, he 


© Condivi, sect. slix, 

* Guieciardini, lib. xx. This pope was bishop of Woreester previous 
fo lus being advanced to the pantifeate. 

* Tle was eletted the 12th of Uctober, 154. 
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hesitated. ‘This restraint, for a series of years, was 8 con-” 
gtant source of embarrassment and vexation; and a letter 
from his friend, the celebrated Annibsle Caro to Antonio 
Gallo, at Urbino, upon this subject, is interesting. 


“70 ANTONIO GALLO 


“J did not answer your letter on Satuday, expecting 
the publication of the Life of Michel Angelo I spoke to 
you of, written by one of his scholars,! in which the affair 
‘of the monument is mentioned, and his justification dis- 
cussed. You will see what he says, and if it should appear 
that there is enough to support his cause, have the good- 
ness to submit it to his excellency, with anything more 
you may think necessary to be added, and with the respect 
due to such a prince as the duke of Urbino. But I will 
not ground his cause entirely upon its justice, as in strict- 
ness he might be found fault with in many particulars: the 
instances his excellency has alleged against him to you, 
are just, and perhaps in part cannot be replied to; I would 
therefore ask such pardon and remission, as would become 
the great to offer to men of genius, such as Michel Angelo, 
Although the popes prevented his finishing the monument 
he engaged to execute, he ought to do another: his error I 
am ready to allow, to a certain degree, which he also 
admits. As he is willing to take up his residence in the 
duchy of Urbino, the duke might gain him over to him~ 
self, and by preserving him, as much as possible, be a 
benefactor to our age; and I am confident to be in disgrace 
with his excellency impresses him with great concern; and 
might alone be the occasion of shortening his days. Ex- 
clusive of the reasons that might be alleged in his favour, 
T intreat his pardon on another ground; that in being the 
means of prolonging the life of this singular man, his lord- 
ship may exercise that noble generosity which he displays 
on all occasions, and by so doing, at once render the 
greatest consolation to Michel Angelo, and attach him to 
himself for ever: which appears to me no trifling acquisi- 


1 The work here alluded to is not known. From various cirsum- 
petinces. Condivi could not be the author referred to. 
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. 4 téon, as he possesses @ robust old age, and may yet pro- 
duce works worthy of posterity. 

“ My commiseration for an old man, and my desire that 
his excellency should gain this credit, has induced me thus 
to express myself: what remains I submit to your gene~ 
rosity and your prudence. For the kindness you have 
shown in this affair, as well as your goodness towards me 
in all my own concerns, I give you my most sincere thanks; 
and though I feel my own inability to make a return, T 
intreat you to give me an opportunity to render you my 
services, 

“ As to the death of the unfortunate duke Orazia, besides 
the grief I feel for his loss, God only Mhows how much it 
is increased by my compassion for the excellent lady, your 
duchess; ond “if you should think my condolence not an 
intrusion, I beg you would communicate my sorrow, and. 
sympathise in the bitterness of her affliction; and may the 
consolation of Divine Providence be added to yours and to 
mine. Every blessing attend you, 

“ ANNIBALE Caro, 

“« Rome, Aug, 20, 1585," 

The duke having been irritated, and Paul IU, equally 
intractable, Michel Angelo determined upon leaving Rome, 
to take up his residence in Genoa, at an abbey belonging 
to his particular friend the bishop of Aleris, commodiously 
situated, and where marble might be easily brought by sea 
from the quarries of Carrara. Whether the pope knew of 
this arrangement is not certain, but within a few days, he 
made him a visit at his house, accompanied by ten car- 
dinals, and Michel Angelo showed him the cartoons for 
the Last Judgment, the sculpture prepared for the monu- 


+ Leitere Pittoriche, vol. iii. xei. The letter, in the work here cited, 
is dated 1553, which I suspect to be a mistake of the press for 1594, an 
‘the monument was completed in the pontificate of Paul 111, 

Vasari, in the first edition of his work, published 1550, says, that the 
statue of Moses, which makes a part of this monament, was so much 
admired by the Jews when it was set up, thet on Saturdays they Rocked. 
in crowds to ace it, and adore it a9 0 diviue work. He adda: “ This 
‘monument was reverted to in the time of Paul I, aad completed by 
‘the Hberality of Franoesco Maria, duke of Urbino." 

e 
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ment, and such other studies as happened to be in tits 
house. The cardinal de Mantovs, on seeing the statue of 
‘Moses, executed for the original design, exclaimed, “ This 
etatue alone is enough to honour the tomb of Johua! 
After the pope had seen everything, snd bestowed the 
‘highest praise upon his works, he renewed his application. 
Michel Angelo, however, from his solicitation. 
‘The cardinal de Mantova, feeling the cause of this reluctance, 
said, he would engage for the duke of Urbino to be satis- 
fied with three statues from his own hand, instead of six, 
and the other three executed by any sculptor he might 
appoint. ' This gave rise to a new engagement with the 
duke, who, not befng willing to disoblige the pope, acceded 
to this fourth agreement, which fortunately was the last; 
and after changing the design three oe the typi 
completed without further interruption, Michel 
continued in Rome. eS int 
‘The monument was not afterwards placed in St. Peter’s 
aa originally intended, but in the church of S. Pietro in 
Vincolo, which gave to Julius his nominal claim to the 
purple, before he was invested with the hononrs of the 
tiara. The monument consists of seven statues, including 
the statue of the pope himself, who is represented lying on 
a sarcophagus; below which, in recesses, are the three 
figures executed by Michel Angelo. In the middle, the 
celebrated statue of Moses; and on the two sides, in niches, 
two female figures, pereonifying Religion and Virtue. Over 
the sarcophagus, in three niches, are the statues of a Pro- 
phet, a Sibyl, and a Madonna with an infant Christ in her 
arms, executed by a sculptor of the name of Raffacllo da 
‘Mente Lupo;* the figure of the pope on the sercophagus 


1 Condivi, § ie 

* The following letter by Miche! Angelo to his bankers, Messrs. 
Silvestro and Co, perves to anthenticate his engagement with Haffeeilo 

a Monto Lupo. ; 

“00 M. SILVESTRO DA MOXTALUTO AXD CO. 

“For the payment of the three stetea of marble, executed by Raf- 
faello da Monte Lupo, there yet remain one hundred and seventy crowns 

em money, of ten giuli each, When these three statues, which se 

; ppfflarger Shan usture, representing « Prophet, a Sibyl, and a Madonna with 
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was made by a person whom Vasari calls Maso dal Bosco;! 
these are all cemposed with ornamental architecture in a 
bed taste. No part exists of the original composition but 
the statue of Moses;? two figures were executed for it, in 
the pontificate of Julius IL and four others begun; but 
none of them were used in the present design: they repre- 
sent slaves, or prisoners, as Vasari calls them, and were to 
have surrounded the base of the mausoleum.* 

As there now remained no objection to Michel Angelo’s 
devoting his time to the service of the pope, he commenced 
painting the great work of the Last Judgment in the Sis- 
fine chapel. According to Vasari it would appear that 
the cartoon was begun about nine months before the death 
of Clement VIL,‘ and from a letter still existing, written 
by Michel Angelo himself to Pietro Aretino, he had not 
entirely finished the composition in the year 1537, two 
years after the decease of that pontiff, although he was 
then advancing it, in fresco. 


an infant in her arms, shall be completed and pineed in the church of 
St. Pietro, in Vineolo, making a part of the monument of Julius II., 
you may pay him at his pleasure for his final discharge, the before- 
mentioned sum of one hundred and seventy crowns, as he will then 
hhave fulfilled ail the conditions of hie engagement. 
“Yours, — * Micugt, AsGRLo Buomannort. 
“ Rome? 


‘The whole sum Reffzello da Momte Lupo received, was one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty dnosts, 

+ Maso del Bosco is supposed to be Maso Boscoli, of Fiesole, who 
veg a scholar of Andrie Contucci, and executed many works in Rome, 
in Florence, and in other pluces.—Vide Vasari, Vita det Contucei, and 
Abcedario Pittorico. The statue of the Madonna over the figure of 
Tolius, Vaseri says, was executed by one Scherano ds Settignano, after 
‘Michel Angelo's model; but, from the letter just cited, it ia most pro- 
dable that Vasari was misinfarmed. 

2 There are several prints of this monument; the earliest I have 
seen was published in Rome, by Antonio Salamance, in the yout 2554, 

2 The two figures which were finished are now in Paris, in the 
‘Muste des Monumens Frangais; the other four, in their rude and im- 
Perfect state, support the roof of = grotto in the Boboli Gardens, in 
Florence. 

4 « He was oocupied with this work eight years; eshihited for the 
first tisee, aa I think, on Christmas day, 1541."—Vasari, tom, iti. p 259. 

a2 
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“TO PIETRO ARETINO, 


“Magnificent Messer Pietro, my lord and brother, —Your 
letter, which I have received, hes given me both pleasure 
and pain at the same time; it gave me pleasure, because 
it came from you, whom I esteem unique in virti; and 
pain, that I had finished the greater part of my composi- 
tion, and could not adopt your ideas of the Day of Judg- 
ment, which arc so well conceived, that had the event 
taken place, and yourself been present, you could not have 
deacribed it better. 

« Now, to answer you with respect to writing about mes 
Iam not only pleased with it, but I beg you to do it, since 
kings and emperors are gratified in being noticed by your 
pen. In this case, if I have anything that can be of service 
to you, I offer it with all my heart, Finally, in regard to 
your coming to Rome, do not put yourself to any incon- 
venience for the sake of sceing the picture I am about, as 
that would be buying the gratification at more than it is 
worth. Farewell 

“Micue, Ancero Buonargori.” 


The letter of Arctino, to which this is an answer, is 
replete with extravagant praise. Though princes bowed 
before him, yet he professes to approach Michel Angelo 
with reverence; as the world has many kings, but only 
one Michel Angelo, “il mondo ha molti re, ed un solo 
Michel Angelo.” He makes nature yield to the vastness 
of his powers, and declares, that those who have seen him 
have no reason to regret that they have not seen Phydias, 
Apelles, and Vetruvius, whose spirits were only as his 
shadow. With respect to the Last Judgment; under 
colour of imagining the manner he has treated the subject, 
he expatiates largely upon what it ia capable of, and 
observes, that if the work of his hand produces fear and 
trembling, how much greater will be the trepidation when 
the scene itself shall be realized.' 

} This letter is dated September 15, 1537. From a subsequent let- 
ter, in the sear 1546, addressed to Enea Vico, at Parma, recommending 

whim Jo engrave the Last Judgment, froma drawing by Bazzecco, Aretine 
roads to be offended st the general want of decorum in the display of 
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‘Whatever may heve been the precise date of the com- 
meneement of this picture, it was finished in the year 1541, 
and the chapel opened on Christmas day. Persons are 
described to have come from the most distant parts of Italy 
to see it, and the public and the court were rivals in 
admiration. This must have been peculiarly grateful to 
Michel Angelo, not only from that pleasure common to all 
who are conscious of deserving well, and having their 
claims allowed; but from the satisfaction which it gave 
the pope, who, in the first year of his pontificate, liberally 
provided him with a pension for his life of six hundred 

y pounds a year, to enable him to prosecute the undertaking 
to his own approbation.’ 


neademic figures throughout this composition, and is apprehensive for 
the scandal which this licence might sprend amongst the Lutherans— 
Vide Letiere Pittoriche, tom. iii. lett. xxii, Ivii. 


2 BRIEF OF PAUL IT. TO MICHEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


Clement VIL, our immediate predecessor, of happy memory, wish- 
ing to remunerate yon for the freseo picture representing the Laat Jndg- 
ment in our chapel, in consideration of your labour and ability, which is 
an honour to ourage; and the same being also our pleasure, we pro- 
mised you, and do now promise by these presents, the annual rent of 
one thousand two Imndred goklen crowns during your life, the better to 
enalile you to proscente aud finish the aid work you have begun. 
‘With apostolic authority, and by virtue of these presents, we concede to 
you, during your life, the Pass of the Po, at Vicenza, with the same 
emolumenta, jurisdirtions, honours, and emplosments, as were enjoyed 
during the lifetime of the Inte Gio. Francesco Burl, as one part of the 
said ineame,-—i. ¢. for six lundred golden crowns, which we understend 
to be the annnal rent of the said pass; our aforesaid promise remaining 
permanent respecting the other six hundred crowns, And we cammand 
our vice-legate of Cispadana Gallia, and all such as may in future bold 
that office ; and also our dearly-beloved the governor of the aforesaid city 
of Piacenza, and to sll others whom it may eoucern; that they give to you 
or to any one you may appoint, che possession of the said pass, aud the 
exeroiso of ita rights, in such & manner that you mey maintain and 
esoesbly enjor this our grant during your life, against whetever cause 
may operate to the contrary. 

“ Given in Rome, et St, Mark, September 1, 1535, in the first your of 
‘our pontificate.”"—Lettere Pittoriche, vol. vi. p 22. 

‘From the words, “ in our chapel,” contained in the brief, there might 
be some doubt respecting the time when this picture was actuelly begwn; 
But the confusion arises from the pictare and the cartoon being soe" 




















‘bid, arvotueen ancuemner or oa.-serza's., 


was:to ‘be decorated with painting and stuece ernemening 
‘eat this part af the work was net afterwands caniod isto 


whe Pope Punt, desirous of fortitying the Borgo, seeembled sevtest: 
goutieraen to consult with Ban Gallo on the eubjedt ; smi among ethane,” 
‘be tent for Miebal Angelo, knowing thet. he had designed tihe Sextifion- 
tions of Mome Sen Miniato at Florence, After various views hed hewn, 
Kaard, Michel was ssked for his judgment. He, who wes af-a 0 
opiaite to San Gallo anf meuy others present, said 20 

whorsapen flan Gallo told him that his Business was setlptare’1 
painting, not engineering. Michel replied, that ho knew, indeed, seumty 
‘what of painting and of sesiptore; but shat of deetifioation, from itetig: 
italy: and goaation, ke keow mone then Sun Galle xad off his Sesitie 
‘ator dace ; sak De procended, in the pacsnae of ali, to cameneahy neg 
‘iendern thet San elle kad: cammstd. Menke gro eo 
Referee obliged to incerpone : parte a 
‘Derahivnd in ite inaperiocs staty."~-Fasur, 
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eanpowered 1o discharge them, and appoint others in their 
atead; and lastly, that he should be permitted to make 
whatever alteration he chose in San Gallo’s design, or 
entirely supply its place with what he might coysider 
more simple, or in a better style. ‘To these conditions 
his holiness acceded, and the patent was made out accord- 
ingly.* 

The history of the building of St. Feter’s presents a 
wide field of information, and I regret it is not within the 
limits of this work to embrace that interesting subject.* 
The first stone was laid by Julius IL, on the 18th of 
April, 1506, and Bramante was appointed eole architect. 
Upon his death, 1514, the appointment was conferred 
Leo X. on Giuliano da San Gallo, Raffuello d’Urbino, and 
Giocondo da Verona. Giuliano being oppressed with age 
and infirmity, begged leave to decline the employment, 
und received permission to retire to Florence. Giocondo 
da Verona also quitted Rome soon after, and the whole 
charge devolved on Raffaello. Antonio da San Gallo, the 
nephew of Giuliano, solicited the place of his uncle, not 
‘as chief architect, which seems originally to have been his 
appointment, but to be an assistant to Raffaello: in this 
application be succeeded, and upon the death of Raffaello, 
in 1520, the whole direction of the building was intrusted 
to his care. The designs of his predeceasora were inid 
aside, and he substituted one more complicated ; and 
although the work advanced very slowly for want of 
money, he made s model which of itself cost more than a 
thousand pounds sterling.* 

‘This modei being more conformable to the principles of 
Saracenic than of Grecian or Roman architecture, in the 
multiplicity and division of its perts, Michel Angelo applied 
himself to make an original design, upon a reduced acale, 


1 Vide Bonanni, Templi Vaticani Historia, p. 61. 

2 Those who wish for information, will find the works af Ferrabosco, 
Bonanni, and Fontana, the most interesting, with tha Memorie istoricie 
ella gran Cupola, by Sig. Marchese Gio. Poleni. 

This model was executed by one Antonio Labaseo, of which the 
y work cost four thoussad one hundred and eighty-four crowns.” 
rasari, Vita di Antonio da Sengallo, vl. il, p. $45. 
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on the plan of a Greek cross, This met with the pope's 
approbation; for, although the dimensions were less, the 
form was more grand than that of San Gallo’s model. It 
appears, from a letter by Michel Angelo still extant, that 
he had a high opinion of Bramante’s general plan, and 
would most probably have adopted it, with trifling altera~ 
tions, if the difficulty of raising money had not made it 
necessary to contract the original size to meet the cxi- 
gences of the times. Clement VII. lett some jewels in 
the treasury, but no specie. The disaffection of Germany 
had considerably dried up in that quarter an important 
aource of revenue; and Henry VIII. of England, to enrich 
himeelf and gratify his passions, had also withdrawn his 
allegiance from the established church; with these con- 
siderations, Panl Ii. was desirous that such a plan might 
be adopted, aa to leave o reasonable hope of its being com- 

+ with a similar view, though not from the failure of 
Tesources, but from the extravagance of their application, 
Jeo X. commissioned Peruzzi to make a design to diminish 
the expense. 

‘Daring the reign of Paul ILL, Michel Angelo was wholly 
employed in works of painting and architecture, excepting 
the two statues made for the monument of-Julius IL? 

From the death of San Gallo the superintendence of St. 
Peter's was alone sufficient to occupy his time: besides the 
direct advancement of that stupendous fabric, he had muck 
to undo, which was done by his predecessor, and to con- 
tend with a host of adverse interests: for, agreeably to one 
of the conditions of the patent, he chose his own workmen, 
and dismissed those who had been formerly employed; for 
which he shared the fate of all reformers, however good. 
the intention, or beneficial the end, of being maliciously 
spoken of, hated, and constantly opposed. 

‘The following letter, preserved in the family of Bao~ 
narroti, in Florence, will serve to show the estimation in 
which Michel Angelo held the talents of Bramante, and 

1 Vide Vasari, Vite di Baldasarre Peruzzi, tom. ii, p. 107, et 
Bonaani Templi Vaticani Historia, tab. 13. Pa 

1 Assording to Vassti, these two statues did not take up twelve 
months of his time. 
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‘the extent of masonry, constructed by his predecesaor, he 
Wished to remove. : 
“To M. BARTOLOWMEO. 

“I will not take upon me te deny that Bramante was 
a8 eminent an architect as any one that has appeared from 
the sucients down to our own times. He laid the founda- 
tion of St. Peter's, not with confased ideas, but with « 
clear and luminous mind. Is isolated situation is euch as. 
not at all to injure or interfere with the palace, which was 
highly approved when the design was made, and the ad- 
vantages are now obvious to every one. 

“ He who departs from the design of Bramante as Sen 
Gallo has done, must depart from fundamental principles; 
which is evident if the model be seen with impartiality. 





which of itself, m this respect, is so deficient, that the re- 
cesses above and beneath the choirs are in total darkness, 
affording # secure retreat for assassins, and hiding-places 
for thieves and vagrants of every description, ao that at 
the close of the evening when the church is to be shut, it 
would require five-and-twenty persons to hunt them out, 
and even then it might be attended with difficulty. There 
would be likewise this inconvenience in surrounding Bra- 
mante’s design with this circle of San Gallo: the Capella 
di Paolo,’ the Stanza del Piombo,? the Rota,? and many 
other places must necessarily be destroyed, nor do I think 
that the Sistine chapel would entirely escape. Respecting 
the cost of what is already dome, it is sxid to have amounted. 
to a hundred thousand crowns; that, however, cannot be. 
trae, because it might have been done for sixty thousand; 
and if it were now to be taken down, little loss would be 
incurred, as the foundations and materials could never. 
come more opportunely, and the building would then be 
two hundred crowns better, and acquire throe hundred 
years of additional stability. 

1 The chapel Peoline built by Paul IE. 

2 The chamber where the seale were affized to the pope's bubs, which 
eve made of lead. 

# ‘Phere the auditors of the Rota met. 

’ 
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* This is my impartial and wiprejadiced opinion, for in 
gaining « victory I shali be a grest loser. If you will 
make this communication to his holiness I shall ba obliged 
to you, aa I do not feel myself well. 

“ Mionetacuoro Boxanzor.” 

Notwithstanding many impediments thrown in his way, 
this splendid edifice advanced with considerable activity: 
for the pope had the highest estimation of Michel Angelo’s 
abilities, and implicit confidence in his integrity, This 
great undertaking, which might reasonably be supposed 
more than sufficient for the attention of au old man, was, 
however, only a part of his extensive engagements. He 
was commissioned to carry on the building of the Farnese 
Palace left unfinished by the death of San Gallo; and em- 
ployed to build a palace on the Capitoline hill for the 
senator of Rome, two galleries for the reception of sculp~ 
ture and pictures, and also to ornament this celebrated site 
with antique statues and relics of antiquity, from time to 
time dug up, and discovered in Rome and its environs. 

‘These buildings form the three sides of w square, and 
the principal entrance on the fourth is defined by balus- 
trades, and ornamented with statues and fragments of 
antiquity. In the centre of the square is the celebrated 
bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius discovered in the pontifi- 
cate of Sixtus IV., and then placed before the church of 8. 
Gio. in Laterano, but now, removed into this situation by 
Michel Angelo, and mounted on a pedestal.’ At this 
time he also made a flight of steps leading up to the church 
of the convent of the Araceli, situated on the highest part 
‘of the hill, where anciently stood the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and where there are now some columns supposed 
to have made a part of that celebrated building. It was in 
this church that the bare-footed Franciscans were singing 
Vespers, when Gibbon, musing amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, first thought of writing the decline and fal of 


As men are generally malevolent in proportion to the 


) This equestrian vtaine originally stood before the temple of M.A. 
Antoninus, and Peustina, m the foram. 
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disappointment of their mischievons hopes, so the enemies 
of Michel Angelo grew inveterate from the ill-success of 
their opposition; and to all those, who could have any 
influence in injuring his reputation, they did not fail to 
uuse their utmost exertion to represent him as an unworthy 
successor of San Gallo, Upon the desth of Paul TUL! 
an effort was made to remove him from his situation, but 
Julius ILL,? who succeeded to the pontificate, was not less 
favourably disposed towards him than his predecessor; 
however, they presented a memorial, petitioning the pope 
to hold a committee of architects in St. Peter’s, to convince 
his holiness that their accusations and complaints were not 
unfounded, At the head of thia party was cardinal Sal- 
viati, nephew to Leo X., and cardinal Marcello Cervino, 
who was afterwards pope by the title of Marcellus II. 
Julius agreed to the investigation; Michel Angelo was 
formally arraigned, and the pope gave his personal attend- 
ance, The complainants stated, that the church wanted 
light, and the architects had previously furnished the two 
cardinals with a particular example to prove the basis of 
the general position, which was, that he had walled up a 
recess for three chapels, and made only three insufficient 
windows; upon which the pope asked Michel Angelo to 
give his reasons for having done so: he replied, “I should 
wish, first, to hear the deputies.” Cardinal Marcello im- 
mediately said, for himself and cardinal Salviati, “We 
ourselves are the deputies.” ‘* Then,” said Michel Angelo, 


1 Paul JIL. died on the 10th of November, 1548, after a pontisioste of 
fifteen years and twenty-eight days. Among the most remarkable acts of 
his reign is the ‘excommunication of Henry VIII., who wea declared to 
be deprived of his crown and kingdom ; his subjects were absolved from 
all obedience, all acta of religion interdioted or forbidden to be performed 
or celebrated in his dominions, all ecclesiastical persons were commanded 
to depart from his kingdoms, and the nobles were excited to rebellion 
agsinst him. ‘This bull is dated the 30th of Angust, 1095. It was in 
the reign of thls pope, in the year 1540, that the jesuits were established, 
and the plan of that extraordinary society confirmed; and on the let of 
November, in the year 1542, the celebrated Council of Trent met tr 
convince all men of transubstantiation, to prevent the further diminution 
of the papel enthority, and endeavour to do that which is slways im- 

pPaprie,resoneile the erring opinions of contending interesta, 

? Julius TIL. was elected on the Sth of February, 1550. 
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“in the part of the church alluded to, over those windows 
are to be placed three others.” “You never said that 
before,” replied the cardinal: to which he answered with 
some warmth, “I am not, neither will I ever be obliged to 
tell your eminence, or any one else, what I ought or am 
disposed to do; it is your office to see that money be pro- 
vided, to take care of the thieves, and to leave the buitdi 
of St Peter’s to me.” Turning to the pope—“ Holy father, 
you see what I gain: if these machinations to which I am 
exposed are not for my spiritual welfare, I lose both my 
labour and my time.” The pope replied, putting his hands 
upon his shoulders, “ Do not doubt, your gain is now, and 
will be hereafter,” and gave him assurance of bis confidence 
and esteem. 

Julius prosecuted no work in architecture or sculpture 
without consulting him. What was done in the Vatican, 
or in his villa on the Flaminian Way, called, La Vigna di 
Papa Giulio, was with Michel Angelo’s advice and super- 
intendence; he also made him a design for a palace to be 
built adjoining to the church of St. Rocco; but it was not 
carried into execution, and the drawings are lost,! 


1 Michel Angelo at this time was consulted about building the chepel 
in 8, Pietro Montorio, to receive two monuments for cardinal di Monte, 
the uncle of Julius IIL, and Messer Fabiano, his grandfather, ‘The 
commission for these monuments, a4 well as the building of the chapel, 
was given to Vasari; bnt Michel Angelo was referred to to determine 
the price, and to recotamend sculptors to execute the models in marble, 

‘Vasari being much employed in Florence by the grand duke Cosmo I, 
iu his absence from Rome, Michel Angelo negotiated the business, snd 
the two following letters were written by him to Vasari upon that sub- 





ly dear Giorgio,—Concerning the building of the chapel in 8. 
Pietru in Montorio, as the pope will not trouble himself about it, f did not 
‘write to you; knowing that you were informed of what was doing by 
your agent. “Now, I bave occasion to tell you what follows. Yesterday 
morning, the pope having gone to Montorio, be sent for me} sud I met 
him on the bridge as ke was returning. I had s long conversation with 
him about the intended monuments, end at lest he aid to me, he was 
resolved not to have them putt there, but to be placed in the church de’ 

ini; asking me what I thought of thet plan? I said, that I ap- 
Proved’ of it much; reflecting, thst from this circumstance the ehureh 
itself would atand a chance of being finished. For your three letters 
which I have reesived, Ihave no pen to answer them with such high 





sous aaciently 

part was finished, and all the materials provided. The 
party which was net able to remove him from his situation 
in St. Peter's, now used their influence, not by finding 
fault, but by praising his great abilities, and commiserating 
his old age; and from a kindness that proceeds from 
wishing better to ourselves than our friends, they were 
desirous to relieve him from this charge. As the hypocrisy 
was managed with sufficient skill, and Michel Angelo but 
little disposed to contend with the faction, he receded; the 
completion of the bridge was given to one Nanni di Baecio 
Bigio, a man wholly incompetent to the undertaking; and 
in five years it was washed away by « flood, agreeably to 
Michel’ Angelo’s prediction, and from that time has 
remained a ruin, now called Ponte Rotto. 

‘of any sinister view, favours may be sometimes granted 
with little inconvenience to unmerited claims; but when 
public works are to be executed, ha who furnishes bad 


compliments; bat if I could hope m any degree to merit such, it were 
only that you might have a friend worthy of your commendation, But I 
tm not earprived, a» you raise men from the dead, that you should 
en life to the living, or eousign the worthless to eternal death ; 
to make short, such as 1 am, I am entirely yours. 
“ Miemgx Axcuito Bromsznott.” 

“ Bame, Aug. 1, 1550.” 

“ My dear Giorgio,— Immediately Bartolommeo arrived here I went 
to the pope, and perociving that he was determined to rebuild the chapel 
in Montorio for the monuments, I provided bim with a mason from St. 
Peter's. M. Busybody! knew it, and, after his way, was desirous of 
sending ane of bis own choosing. Not to contend with him, who gives 
motion to the winds, ¥ drew beck; for being s man but of litte weight, 
I was willing to keep free from blame. However, it appears to m6, thet 
the church de’ Fiorentini is not te be thought of any more. Nothing 
‘mere oocars at present ; remain well, and return soon. 

“Micwet Aseuto Buowazsoq.” 
“ October 18, 1550.” 
4 This person was Pier Giovantti Alietti, groom ef the stole to 
+ Pump IEE, afterwards bishep of Forli, end is olwaye mentioned by 
‘Wiichel Angelo, by the epithet Toxtecose. : - 
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materials, or lends his sid to promote the interest of insuffl- 
Sob as mapesa) Scan os ens teal Linas 
‘Of the numerous friends and patrons i 
BO one was ever more attached to him than Julius JIL, 
bat as the character of this pope was less honourable than 
his ecclesiastical dignity, he kept himeclf somewhat at a 
distance, treating him, however, with that respeet which 
was likely to be the best security for a reciprocity of 
esteem. Condivi, who was Particularly patronised by the 
Pope, “Tam sorry; and it is also regretted is 
h irene. “that Michel” Angelo, from a certain Bxdet 
, timidity, or we may say, respect or reverence, which 
some call pride, does not avail himself of his holiness’ 
liberality, which is so much at his command;! and was. 
used to say, that if it were possible, he would most 
willingly take upon himself his years, that the world might 
have a better chance of not being so soon deprived of so 
ta man; in the beginning of his tificate, he takd 
im, at a public audience, that if he died before himself he 
should be embalmed and kept in his own palace, that his 
body might be as permanent as his works.”? 


1 § Telit, 

1 Fe wan a the purtionlar oui af tis pope that Candici wrote alfa 
of Michel Angelo, published in the third year of his pontifete, to whioh 
he prefixed the following dediostion:— 

“DEDICATORIA P. saxTo. 

“Tehould not dare, unworthy servant, and of 80 humble fortune as 
rm, to appear before your holiness, if my unworthiness bad not been 
proviously dispensed with when you were pleased to invite me into your 
Prevence, and encourage me with expressions that gave me confidence 
aud hope above my condition or my merit, by which I feel mynelf to be 
shore than I am, and have followed my studies and the discipline of my 
‘beloved master with so much fervour, encouraged by your holineas, that 
have been able to perform works with a hope of gathering fruit, whieh, 
if not known to futurity, may pechaps merit the grace and farour of your 
‘Rolinses, and meke me worthy of considering myeelf x servant ead die 
ciple of Michel Angelo Buonarroti ; the one the prince of Chriatianity, 
the other the prince of the arte of design ; and to give your holiness an 
humble essay af what your benignity has produced in me; es, to your 
holiness, I have dedicated my soul and my devotion for ever, so will I 
Spine, om theo tee ll he works that I tea produce; wed thin 
‘expecially of the Life of Mickel Angelo, presuming thet. # many be w0- 
cepnbl, sine the citar and he cootleee Of a eae ee Doe 
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Ir. the year 1555, the pope died, after a short reign of 
five years;! and perhaps it would have heen heppier for 
“Michel Angelo if they had ended their days together, for 
‘he was now eighty-one years of age, and although several 
years yet remained to him, they were afterwards chequered 
With vexation and trouble. 

Cosmo I., grand duke of Tuscany, frequently solicited 
hhis return to Florence to superintend his public works, 
‘and direct the completion of those that were begun in the 

ign of Clement VII. By his desire he was now also 
employed in Rome, to build a church for the Florentines, 
the designs of which had been submitted to his excellency 
on a former occasion, with the following letter:— 


“To CO8MO L, DUKE OF FLORENCE. 


“ Most illustrious Jord and duke of Florence, — The 
Florentines, who had the greatest desire to build a 
cchurch in Rome, to be dedicated to St. George, now, 
under the auspices of your lordship, having greater hope 
of fulfilling that desire, they have resolved upon the 
undertaking, and appointed a committee of five persons 
to carry it into effect; who have several times applied to 
me for o design; but knowing that pope Leo X. had 
begun the church, I answered them, I could not attend to 
‘their solicitation without the permission of the duke of 
Florence. Having now received your lordship’s gracious 
letter, which I consider as an express command to attend 
to this building, I shall do it with the greatest pleasure. 
I have already made several designs,? among which the 


has recommended me to imitate. This is es much as ix needful for 
me to say of bim. To us greater things remain than we have derived, 
‘which shall be published for the establisiment of the art: and thetr 
titmost refinement, and for the glory of your holiness, who patronises 
and protects both arte and artists, In the mean time 1 supplicate to offer 
thia my fret work to your Loliness, with which T humbly bow to your 
most holy feet. Most unworthy servant, 
 Ascanto CorDrvi” 
1 Julius TIL. died on the 23rd of March, 1555. 
4? Michel Angelo made five designs for this church, and a person of the 
‘name of Tiderio, a young architect, made a correct drawing of the ome 
sawhich was approved, and afterwards, a model in wood wes made under 
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committee bas chosen one, which I will send to you, and 
shall execute it ifit meets with your lordship’s approbation. 
“Tt grieves me that I am far advanced in life, and that 

I so much feel the effects of old age as not to if 
myself much in this edifice; but I will do for your lora 

ship, with a most willing mind, all the little that I can. 

&ec.; &e., &e. 
“Micuet Anxczezo Bonargorti.” 


Coamo being solicitous that the Lorenzo library should 
‘be finished, sent a person of the name of Tribolo to solicit 
Michel Angelo’s services in Florence; but the church of 
St. Peter’s was an object that too much occupied his atten- 
tion to induce him to leave Rome. The duke then desired 
Vasari to obtain information from him how the materials, 
already hewn, might be applied to their original purpose; 
to which application he wrote to Vasari:— 


“My dear Giorgic,—About the staircase of the Ii ". 
of which so much has been said, believe me, if I 
recollect the original design I should require no intreaty 
to do it. A certain staircase I do indeed remember as @ 
dream, but I do not believe I can at all recollect how it 
‘was originally intended, because, what now occurs to me 
concerning it is, that it was an ill-judged thing. How- 
ever, I will do my best to recal it to my mind, I took a 
quantity of cases of an oval shape, each one palm deep, 
but not of one width or length, and the largest was placed 
on the pavement at an equal distance from the door and 
the wall; the height of the step was discretional; another 
was placed upon this so much less every way, that from the 
first you might ascend as gradually as you pleased, each 
diminishing and receding up to the door; a part of thia 
oval staircase, on each side, had as it were two wings, 
with steps of the same gradation, but not oval, that the 


‘Michel Angelo’s jnspettion. This model Bottarl remembers to have seen 
in 8 room belonging to the church of S. Giorgio de’ Fiotentini, alihough 
mach injured; but at the time he published his edition of Vasari 
(1780) it was no longer in eristence, and he says, it was believed te 
have ben burnt by the priests. There is a print of the plan of thin 
church, though not commonly to be met with. 

a 
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middle might serve for i Signore, and the return of the 
‘curved to the wall. From the division or Yanding- 
place half way up, the staircase was to detach itself from 
the wal] about three palms, 50 that the floor might not be 
‘broken in upon, and every side remain free. J am afraid 
my description is only fit to be laughed xt, nevertheless, 

you may perhaps find in it something to your purpose. 

“Mice, ANGELO BuowaRrorti. 

« Rome, Sept, 28, 1555." 


Cardinal Marcello being chosen pope in the room of 
Julius IIL, all hope ceased of Michel Angelo being con- 
tinued as the architect of St, Peter's. Upon this election, 
the duke, therefore, immediately renewed his invitation; 
he wrote a letter to bim with his own hand, and sent it 

‘by one of the officers of his household; and Michel 
Angelo began to think seriously of quitting Rome, bat 
Marcellus IL, dying in the same month he was advanced 
to the pontificate,” the new election of Paul IV.? made a 
change in the aspect of affairs, and he was requested to 
continue in his office. From the desire he had to promote 
the undertaking, and his health not being very good, he 
wrote to the duke to excuse himself; at the same time sent 
the following letter to Vasari, who was then at Florepce:— 


«My dear Giorgio,—I call God to witness how contrary 
it was to my inclination ten years ago‘ to undertake the 
building of St. Peter's, forced upon me by pope Paul II. 
Yet if the work had been continued from that time until 
now with the same earpestness 85 it was then going on, 
the fabric would have been made what pow I should have 
had pleasure in returning to; but for the want of money 
it advanced very slowly, and still more so as the parts were 





1 See aplan, elevation, ond sections of this library, given by Giuseppe 
Igoatio Boesi, published in Florence 1739, im folio, entiied, ‘Le Libre- 
lpestgiece Leurenziana, Architettura di Michelognolo Bonarrot 

s edicer we was elected on the 9th of April, 1595, and died on the 
30th of the came month. 

4. ® Pani IV. was elected on the 21st of May, 1556. 
| # San Gallo died in October, 1546; this letter was consequently 
‘written in the year 1506. 
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laborious and difficult to exeontes eo that to abandon the 
undertaking now, would not ouly be im the highest degree 
disgraceful, but the oss of my labour for these ten years 
past, which I have prosecuted with religions zeal. Thus 
auch, in answer to your letter. I have also received one 
from the duke, giving me an unexpected pleasure by hia 
condeacension and politeness; for which I return to God 
and to his highness all the thanks I am able to bestow. I 
perceive that I depart from my subject, but I have lost my 
memory, and it is both difficult and troublesome to me to 
write, for it is not my art. The conclusion, however, is 
this, to make you understand what will necessarily follow 
from my giving up St. Peter's and leaving my residence 
here; in the first place, it would gratify a nest of thieves, 
the building would stand 2 chance of being ruined, and 
besides, I myself perhaps may be shut up in a prison for 
the remainder of my life. 
“Micuer Axcero Bonarrort.” 

In the course of Michel Angelo’s correspondence with 
the grand duke and his agents, he gave his excellency to 
understand that he should be happy to return to Florence, 
when a favourable opportunity arrived, that he could leave 
his weighty engagement in Rome with safety to the care of 
others, But in concerns of magnitude, the day of repose 
is often a phantom that only cheers the way to continued 
toil; and with men of genius and enlivened imagination, 
expectation is rarely grasped by human activity. The 
duke made his calculations agreeable to his wishes and his 
hopes; and as they were not realised, he expressed his 
dissatisfaction to the senator Buonarroti; upon which, 
Michel Angelo wrote this letter to his nephew to explain 
the misunderstanding. 


“TO MESSER LIONARDO BUONAEROTI. 
“T would prefer death rather than be in disgrace with 
the duke. In all my affairs I have constantly endeavoured 
to adhere to the truth; and if I have delayed coming to 
Florence es I promised, I have always meant that it should 
be understood with this condition; not to depart from 
hence till I had so far advanced the fabric of St. Peter’s 
H2 
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as to prevent its being spoiled by others, my composition 
altered, or to Ieave opportanity for those thieves to return 
and plunder, as they have been accustomed to do, and as 
they still expect. Being placed in this cituation by Divine 
Providence, 1 have used my utmost diligence to prevent 
these evils. I have not yet, however, been able to succeed 
jm advancing the building to that point which I desire, 
for the want of money and men, and being old, and not 
having any one else to whose care I could leave the under- 
taking; and as L serve for the love of God, in whom is all 
my hope, I bave not been willing to abandon it. 
“MicueL ANGELO Bonaspori. 

+ Rome, July 1, 1587." 

The high respect the duke had for Michel Angelo’s 
talents, and consideration for the circumstances in which 
he was placed, diminished the effects of disappointment; 
for when esteem is real, it is easy to find motives of recon- 
ciliation. 

Paul IV. commenced his pontificate with two deter- 
mined objects in view; to be revenged on his enemies by 
the sword, and to reform the church with the scourge of 
the inquisition, re-established through his influence in the 
reign of Paul Lil. Tmplacable hatred rankled in his heart 
against the viceroy of Naples, for having suspended him 
from the exercise of his functions as archbishop of Brun- 
dusium, in consequence of his political interference in 
favour of France. Against Spain he was inveterate from 
the injury his family sustained in the sackage of Rome in 
the year 1527. With these feelings, the arts made no 
part of his consideration. The building of St. Peter's 
proceeded as 9 work of course, and Michel Angelo con- 
tinued in his situation, as necessary to its advancement; 
jut as war had been a previous determination, the taking 
care to strengthen the fortifications of Rome was an object 
of more immediate importance; and although in this 
work Michel Angelo appears to have been consulted, yet 
Salusti Peruzzi was principally employed in the under- 
taking. 
¥ With a hope of uniting the kingdom of Naples to the 


P gate of the church, and punishing the viceroy, he imme- 
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diately declared himself hostile to the Spanish government, 
protesting against the legality of its claim to oppress the 
Neapolitans, whom he excited to rebellion, and subsidized 
France to second his views. Michel Angelo, knowing: 
enough of the consequences of war, and but little disposed 
to co-operate, or to be inconvenienced by its effects, sought 
retirement for a short time in 8 monastery in the mountains 
of Spoleto, while the French troops were in the ecclesias- 
tical state. In this retirement he received a book pre- 
sented to him by Messer Cosimo Bartoli through the 
hands of Vasari, to whom he wrote a letter of thanks after 
his return to Rome, which shows his regret st leaving his 
monastic friends, 7 


“My dear Giorgio,—I have received M. Cosmo's litle 
book,! and in this I inclose a letter of thanks, which I will 
trouble you to deliver with my respects. 

“T have lately been put to great inconvenience and ex- 
pense, but I have likewise had s great deal of pleasure in 
visiting the monks in the mountains of Spoleto; indeed, 
though I am now returned to Rome, I have left the better 
half of myself with them; for in these troublesome times, 
to say the truth, there is no happiness but in such retire- 
ment. I have nothing more to tell you, but that Iam 
glad you have good health, and that you enjoy it. Fare- 
well. . 

“Micnget Anceto Bonazrori. 

September 18, 1556.” 


1 This book was entitled, Defeea della Lingua Fiorentina et di 
Danid, con te regole di far bella e numerota la prosa. It is principally 
‘a defence of Dant® and the Florentine language, as expressed in the 
title, against certain criticisms of Bembo, Bernardino, Tomitano, and. 
others. Tt was begun by Lenzoni, and finished by Pier Frenoesco 
Giambollari, and, in consequence of his death, left to Cosimo Bartoli 
Print, who published the work in quarto, 1656, dedicated to Cosmo I. 

Cosimo Bartoli was en author himself, and published a work with 
this title: Ragionamenti Academici, di Cosimo Bartoli, Gextilvuomo, 
et Academica Fiorentino, dto., 2567. Ho elao translated into Italian 
the second book of Leon Batiste Alberti, “De Pictura,” and other 
works, He was a particular friend of Michel Angelo, and in his Rayione- 
menii be speaks of him o* © genina “supernatural end divine.”— 
wp 19, 94. 
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Oa his return to Rome, he principally employed himself 
on 8 group of sculpture, which he meditated for an altar- 
piece, to honour the chapel which should be the place of 
his own interment. The subject was a dead Christ taken 
down from the Cross, and supported by the Virgin Mary, 
assisted by Nicodemus and Mary Magdalen. This group 
for many years was the amusement of his leisure hours; 
but the marble was unfavourable for his purpose, and he 
at length grew impatient, and laid it aside: the group, 
however, in its unfinished and imperfect state, is preserved 
in the cathedral of Florence. 

To assist Michel Angelo in the great work of St. Peter's, 
Paul IV. took into his service Pirro Ligorio, an architect 
better known by his designs and the books he published 
on architecture, than by the buildings he constructed. 
This person was no sooner employed than he began to 
alter Michel Angelo’s plans, and adopt his own; treating 
him as an old man in his second childhood, no longer 
worthy to be consulted. This impertinence, added to the 
vexation he continually experienced from the faction, 
which was constantly endeavouring to remove him from 
his situation, so disgusted him, that he was determined to 
‘be relieved from his partner, or resign; he therefore im- 
mediately made a representation to the pope, requesting to 
Know which of the two architects his holiness preferred; 
upon which Ligorio was dismissed, In “this advanced 
period of his life, the only desire he had to continue in his 
situation was to establish his design beyond the possibility 
of change. The following letter to Vasari is expressive of 
these feelings, and accompanied by a sonnet, as a specimen 
ef the mode he adopted to amuse himself; according to the 
pinion of his adversary, the best adapted to the impaired 
state of his mind. 

“TO VASARL 


“Te is the will of God that I still continne to be; 
and I know that I shall be justly called foolish and out 
of my mind for making sonnets; but as many ssy Iam 
ig my second childhood, I_am willing to employ myself 

agreeably to my state. By yours I feel conscious of the 
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Jove you bear me, therefore I wish you to know that it ia 
my filial desire to rest these my feeble bones by the side of 
those of my father, and I pray you to see that it be done. 

«For me to leave this place would be the cause of rain 
to the church of St. Peter's, which would be a great pity, 
and a greater sin; as 1 hope to establish it beyond the 
possibility of changing the design, I’ could wish first to 
accomplish that end; if I do not already commit a crime 
by disappointing the many cormorants who are in daily 
expectation of getting rid of me. 

“ Micurn Axcrto Bonaxormt.” 


SONNET. 
Well nigh the voyage now is overpast, 
And my frail bark, through troubled seas and rade, 
Draws near that common haven where at last 
Of every action, be it evil or 
Must dae account be rendered. Well I know 
How vain will then-appear that favoured art, 
Sole idol long, and monarch of my heart, 
For ail is vain that man desires below. 
‘And now remorseful thoughts the past upbraid, 
And fear of twofold death my soul alarms, 
"That which must come, and that beyond the grave; 
Picture and sculpture lose their feeble charms, 
And to that love divine I turn for aid 
‘Who from the cross extends his arms to save.” 


About this time Paul IV. died,! which was a source of 
tumultuous joy to the Roman people, and to Michel Angelo 
of less regret than that of any former pope: one of the first 
acts of whose pontificate was to deprive him of the chan- 
cellorship of Rimini, without assigning any cause; and the 
Last Judgment in the Sistine chapel narrowly escaped. 
from destruction by his monastic views of human life. In 
the commencement of his reign he coneeived a notion of 
reforming that pictore, in which so many vt 
figures offended his sense of propriety. ‘This was com- 
municated to Michel Angelo, who desired that the pepe 


1 Panl IV. died on the 18th of August, 1559, 
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might be told, “that what he wished was very litte, and 
ight be easily effected; for if his holiness would only 
the opinions of mankind, the picture would be re- 
formed of itself.” This mode of reasoning gave the pope 
bat little satisfaction, for he afterwards resolved to destroy 
it altogether, and was prevented with great difficulty by 
those cardinals who had influence in his councils: they 
represented that it would be a. crime to whitewash the 
wall, and that his objections might be easily removed by 
painting over those parts only which appeared to be im. 
proper; and, by their advice, Daniello da Volterra was 
employed, and the picture saved! Of the character of 
this pope it is infinitely more interesting for Englishmen 
to know, that to his inquisitorial and persecuting spirit, 
the reign of queen Mary owes more of its violence than to 
her unhappy temper, the weakness of her understanding, 
or the bigotry of her disposition. 

Pius IV., of the house of Medici, succeeded to the 
tifieate: Michel Angelo was continued as architect of St. 
Peter's, and part of the revenue of the chancellorship of 
Rimini was restored to him. By the desire of this pope he 
made a design for a monument for the marquis Marignano, 
to be placed in the cathedral in Milan, which was executed 
by Lione Lioni Aretino. He also made three designs for 
one of the’ gates of the city of Rome; that whith could 
be executed at the least expense was selected, and in 
honour of the pope was called Porta Pia: a work extrava- 
gantly praised by Vasari and others, but those who judge 
without partiality will find it but little to commend. 
From this specimen, however, the pope was desirous 
to rebuild the other gates of the city, for which Michel 
Angelo made « number of designs, but it does not appear 
that any of them were executed. The facade of the 


1 From this employment Daniello de Volterra was afterwards celled 
Th Braghettone, os would appear from the Memoirs of Gaspero Celio. 
‘This litle book, entitled, Memoria fate del Signor Gaspero Ushio, Ot 
Printed at Naples in 1688, 12m, is extremely rare. 

_ ‘SPius TV. was elected on the 24th of December, 1559. 
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Porta del Popolo, fronting the Via Appia, has been - 
vaguely attributed to him, but with little probability.' 
pope was desirous of converting the ruined baths of 
Diociens into i Christian church for the accommodation 
of the adjoining Carthusian monastery, and Michel Angelo 
was appointed architect for that putpose. The under- 
taking was carried into effect with great credit; and the 
interior of this church exhibits a striking example of the 
impression which can be prodaced by simplicity of form 
and grandeur of dimension. He was also employed by 
the cardinal Santa Fiore to build a chapel in S. Maria 
Maggiore, but which remained unfinished in consequence 
of the death of the cardinal, and was afterwards terminated 
from the original designs by Giacomo della Porta.” 
During the prosecution of these works, the church of 
St. Peter was not wholly neglected; it was now advanced 
to the base of the cupola, and here he paused to consider 
what kind of dome would be best adapted to the 
design, and of the best mode to construct it; at 
after the lapse of some months, he made s small model in 
clay, which was afterwards executed in wood to a scale, 
with the utmost accuracy, under his direction; but the want 
of money retarded the farther progress of the building. 
The directors, who hed ever been dissatisfied, exerted 
themselves once more to remove him from his situation; 
not from anything that he did, or neglected to do, but 
because he could not enter into their views. He was now 





2 Bottarl ascribes this gate to Vignola, from the style of architeoture, 
and from its being erected in the pontificate af Pio TV., when thet 
architect was in high reputation and esteem. Whether this opinion be 
correct or not, it ia entitled to 

‘The name of this cardinal di S. Fiore, was Guido Ascenio Sforza, 
chamberlain to the pope. By some it has been doubted whether Michel 
‘Angelo designed this chapel; but Botteri has made the following quo- 
tation tom Tt Ciasconios os, i, S80, to ahow Sha hs 


‘This chapel had fagade, but it was destroyed by Benedict XIV., 
when be cool ey year bey epachye pool emersapt rte 
which was then adopted. 
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C wery old, and saw that his greatest crime was thet of 


~ 


having lived too long; and being thoroughly disgusted 
by their conduct, he was solicitous to resign, that his last 
days might not be tormented by the unpriacipled exertions 
of a worthless faction; and this letter to cardinal di Carpi 
shows the state of his mind on that subject:— 

“70 THE CARDINAL DI CARFI, 

“Messer Francesco Dandini informed me yesterday 
that your most illustrious and most reverend lordship told 
him, the building of St. Peter’s could not possibly pro- 
ceed worse than it did, which has truly given me much 
uneasiness, as your eminence must have been misio-~ 
formed. No one can, or ought to be more desirous than 
myself that it should go on well: and, if I am not deceived, 
I can assure you with truth, that, as fur as the building 
hss advanced, it could not have proceeded better: but, 
perhaps, I may be blinded by my own partiality, or deceived 
by my old age, and contrary to my intention have done 
mischief, or stood in the way of being of the service that 
LTought, J intend, as soon as possible, to ask my dismis- 
sion of his holiness; nay, to save time, I even intreat your 
eminence to liberate me from this vexatious employment, 
which, by-the commands of the popes, as you know, I 
gratuitously undertook seventeen years since, during 
which period I bave given manifest proofs of my zeal in 
the prosecution of the work. To return, however, to the 
subject; I earnestly intreat that I may be permitted to 
resign, which would be conferring upon me the greatest 
favour; and with the most respectful reverence I kiss the 
hands of your eminence. 

“ Micugt Axcrvo Bonargort.” 

An object of the first importance to the directors, was to 
make Nanni Biggio the chief architect. Michel Angelo 
himself, receiving no salary for his labours, took care that 
no one was paid for that which he did not perform; and 
as it is usual, in public works, to derive much profit from 
#upposed or inadequate services, Biggio wes the best man 
that could be selected to compensate for the heavy losses 
sustained by Michel Angelo’s inflexibility. 
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By reason of his advanced age, the bishop of Ferratino, 
who was 2 principal director, recommended him not to 
attend to the fatigue of his duty, but to nominate whom- 
soever he chose to supply bis place. By thie contrivance 
Michel Angelo willingly yielded to se courteous a propo- 
sition, and appointed Daniello da Volterra. As soan: as 
this was effected, it was made the basis of accusation 
against him, for incapacity, which left the directors the 
pore of choosing # successor, who immediately superseded 
aniello da Volterra, and appointed Biggio in his stead. 

_ This was so unworthy an artifice, so untrue in principle, 
and so injurious in its tendency, that, in justice to himself, 
he thought it necessary to represent the affair to the pope; 
at the same time requesting that it might be understood, 
there was nothing he more solicited than his own dismis- 
sion. His holiness took up the discussion with interest, and 

ged he would not retire until he made proper inquiry, 
and day was immediately appointed for the directors to 
meet him in the convent of the Araceli, In this conven- 
tion they only stated, in general terms, that Michel Angelo 
was ruining the building, and that the measures they had 
taken were essentially necessary. The pope, that he 
might be correctly informed, previously sent Il Signor 
Gabrio Serbelloni to examine minutely into the affair, a 
man well qualified for that purpose, and he gave his testi- 
mony 80 circumstantially, that the whole scheme was 
dhown in one view, to originate in falsehood, and to have 
eon fostered by malignity. Biggio was therefore dismissed 
and publicly reprimanded for his conduct, in this instance, 
as well as for the ruin of the bridge of S. Maria, and for 
his total want of ability in the port of Ancona, where he 
is anid to have done more mischief in one day than the sea 
was capable of doing in ten years. The directors apolo- 
gized, and acknowledged they had been misinformed; but 
ichel Angelo required no apology; that the pope should 
know the truth was all he wished; that being 
hhe was satisfied. His holiness, however, prevailed upon 
him to hold his situation, and made a new arrangement, 
that his designs might not only be strictly executed as long 
aa be lived, but adhered to after his death. Thus ended 
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the last vexatious contest, of which so many had disturbed 
him in the progress of that important undertaking. Con- 
trivances and falsehood belong to the weak and the worth- 
Jess; with virtue and capacity the truly great man seea 
only his object distinctly before him, and the most direct 
means of accomplishing it. No one ever felt the dignity 
of human nature with its noblest attributes more forcibly 
than Michel Angelo; and his disgust at any violation of 
principle was acute in proportion to his sensibility and 
Jove of truth: but with these feelings, which made him a 
better man, he was constantly irritated by attacks from the 
unprincipled pretensions of those who wished to make him 
subservient to sinister views. 

After this discussion, the time left to him for the enjoy- 
ment of his uncontrolled authority was short; for in the 
month of February, 1563, he was attacked by a slow fever, 
which gave symptoms of his approaching death, and he 
desired “Daniello da Volterra to write to his nephew, 
Leonardo Buonarroti, to come to Rome. His fever, how- 
ever, increased, and his nephew not arriving, in the pre+ 
sence of his physician and others who were in his house, 
whom he ordered into his bedroom, he made this short 
nuncupative will— My soul I resign to God, my body to 
the earth, and my worldly possessions to my nearest of 
kin;”! then admonished his attendants, “In your passage 
through this life remember the sufferings of Jesus Christ,” 
and soon after delivering this charge he died, on the 17th 
of February, 1563? 

Three days after his death the funeral ceremonies were 
performed with the most honourable respect to his memory, 
and his remains were deposited in the church of S. Apos- 
toli, in Rome, attended by his friends, his countrymen, 
and a crowded populace. The Florentine academicians, 
however, petitioned the grand duke of Tuscany to inter- 
pose his inftuence with the pope for the body to be re- 
moved to Florence, that they might have an opportunity 

: 

3 Yesan, tom. ii. p. 30k. 
3 The age of Michet we i eleven. 
AROS Rte 
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of paying him due honours, and, agreeably to his own 
desire ley his ‘bones by those of his father. The Rev’. 
Mon‘. Messer Vincenzio hini, their president, was 
requested to present their memorial, who accompanied it 
with the following letter: 

“The academicians of painters and sculptors having 
met to consider how they might give most satisfaction to 
your excellency in paying some tribute of honour to the 
memory of Michel Angelo Buonarroti, to whom the arts 
are so much indebted, and our common country in parti- 
cular, are desirous to know the will and pleasure of your 
excellency, to whom they look for assistance. I am in- 
trusted by them, and prompted by my duty, to lay their 
memorial before you, having the honour this year, in the 
situation I am placed, of being your representative; and I 
do it most willingly, as their wishes appear to be excited 
by the most honourable motives, and still more, when I 
consider how much your excellency stands alone asa patron 
of genius; surpassing your illustrious ancestors, from 
whose munificence Giotto received a statue, and Fra. 
Filippo a marble monument, and from whom the arts 
derived the greatest honours, 

‘‘ With these considerations I have been encouraged to 
recommend to your excellency the petition of the acade- 
micians to celebrate the talents of Michel Angelo, who in 
a peculiar manner was the scholar and protegé of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. To grant their request will confer on 
them the greatest pleasure, stimulate the professors to- 
emulation, gratify the public, and demonstrate to all Italy 
the munificence of your excellency, whom God preserve. 
Jong and happy, to be a benefactor to your people, and 9 
protector of the fine arts, 

“ March 8, 1563.” 
THE ANSWER OF THE GRAND DUKE. 


“ Ours most dear and reverend,—The promptitude our 
academy has shown to honour the memory of so singular 
aman as Michel Angelo Buonarroti, who has from 
this into a better life, has given us great consolation for 
his loss. We are not only willing to grant the memorial, 
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but stift further, to order that means be adopted to remove 
the body to Florence, conformably to the will of the de- 
ceaned. Thus muck, therefore, we write, to encourage the 
members of the academy to do all in their power to cele- 
brate the talents of so great a man, and God reward you. 

“ Pisa, March 8, 1588." 

Upon the receipt of this letter, the members of the 
academy presented a second memorial to the grand duke 
to this effect:— 

“Most iflustrions, &c.—From the affectionate re~ 
gard your excelleney has shown for the memory of 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, by the means you have used 
through your orator in Rome to remove his body to 
Florence, the members of the academy of design, in- 
stituted by the grace and favour of your illustrious 
lordship, have unanimously deliberated that his obsequies 
ought to be solemnized in the best manner possible; they 
therefore intrest it may be your pleasure that they 
might be celebrated in the church of S. Lorenzo, built 
‘by your ancestors, where there are so many fine works 
by Michel Angelo, as well in architecture ns in sculp- 
ture, We also pray that your excellency will be pleased 
to permit Messer Benedetto YVarchi! to compose the fu- 
neral oration and recite it, which be bas voluntaril 
offered, if it should be agreeable to your lordship. We 
also supplicate, that all those who are necessary to the 
polemnization of these obsequies should be ordered to attend 
and give their assistance. All these things, and every 
one, have been deliberated on, and discussed in the presence, 
‘and with the approbation of the Magnificent Messer Vin- 
cenzio Borghini, your excellency’s representative in this 
Academy of Design.” 

‘THE ANSWER. 

“Qura, most dear,—We are perfectly content fully to 
grant all your petitions; 2s, toward the extraordinary 
talents of Michel Angelo Buonarroti we have ever borne 
the same esteem that we now bear towards you. That 
nothing may be omitted you have proposed, and that we 

1 Benedetto Varehi was biographer to the grand duke. 
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may not be wanting in ‘iving you our assistance, we have 
‘written to Messer Benedetto Varehi concerning the oration, 
and M. V. Borghini is ordered to see to the execution of 
the other parte of your petition. Remain well. 

“ Pisa, March 6, 1568." 

THE LETTER OF THE GRAND DUKE TO M. B. VARCHI. 


“Qur most dear M. Benedetto,—The affection we bear 
towards the talents of Michel Angelo Buonarroti makes 
us desire that his memory be celebrated with all possible 
honours, and it will be grateful to us, from the love we 
bear to him, that you make, agreeably to the wishes of the 
Academy, his funeral oration; and it wil further give us 
pleasure that you recite it yourself. Remain well. 

“ Pisa, March 9, 1563.” 

Added to these attentions, the grand duke desired that 
every mark of honour might be paid to his memory, and 
that on his part nothing should be wanting, as far as his 
assistance could contribute to that end. 

‘The body was obtained by Leonardo Buonarroti, who 
went to Rome upon his uncle's death, and by him privately 
conveyed to Florence. When it arrived, which was on 
the eleventh of March, the coffin was placed at the foot of 
the altar of S. Pietro Maggiore, and afterwards removed 
to the church of Santa Croce. By the friars of that order, 
the funeral ceremony was again performed, and on the 
4th of March the body finally deposited in the vault by 
the side of the altar, called the Altare de’ Cavalcanti.! 


Jn this church a monument was afterwards erected to him, and his bust 
placed on a sarcophagns. Deneath, are three statues personifying Paiot- 
ing, Sonlpture, and Architecture. At the top is aamall picture of « dead 
Christ, with three female figures. The whole composition of the monn- 
teens is in a very bed taste. Underneath is this inscription — 

“ MICHAELI ANGELO BOXAROTIO 
 VETVETA SIMONIORVM FAMILIA 
SCVLFTORI PICTOBT ET ARCHITECTO 
‘YAMA OMSINTS NOTISSINO 
LYONARDVE PARTRYO AMANTIGS. ET DE SE OPTIME MERITO 
TRAMCLATIS ROMA EIVS OROIBVE ATQVE IX ROC TRMPLO MAJOR 
'§VO SEPVYLCEO CONDITIS COHORTANTE GREEZISS COMO MED. 
MAGNO HETBVIAE DYOE P. C. ARK, GAL. CID. 19. LEK 
‘VIXIT AKN. LXXXVIIL. M. XI. D.X¥." 
About the year 1720 the venlt was opened, and Botiari axys, thet the 
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The remains of Michel Angelo being now laid in the 
sepulchre of his ancestors, three persons were deputed by 
the Academy to make the necessary preparations for his 
obsequies. In catholic countries, to honour kings and 
heroes, it is usual to raise & tem mausoleum deco 
tated with trophies or ensigns of ity and power; but 
as the celebrity of Michel Angelo was derived from a dif- 
ferent source, the genius of painting, of sculpture, and 
architecture, characterising his intellectual pre-eminence, 
were the fit objects to compose and ornament his ceno- 
taph, and with this view the painters and eculptors em- 
ployed themselves in designing and executing appropriate 


works, 

‘Agreeably to the wishes of the Academy, the church of 
S. Lorenzo was appointed for this funeral féte, to offer wy 
the last devotional rites for the immortality of his cout, 
and to proclaim to mankind the extent of his virtue and 
his talents. In the middle of the great nave was raised, 
upon a rectangular platform three feet from the pavement, 
8 monument, somewhat in the form of'a triple cube, in the 
style of the ancient mausoleum of Septimus Severus. The 
divisions, each above the other, were contracted so as to 
leave sufficient room for statues to surround their respec- 
tive bases, and at the top was a pyramid surmounted with 
a figure of Fame in the attitude of flying. On the spaces 
left for sculpture, statues were arranged, emblematical of 
the various branches of knowledge connected with his pro- 
fessional attainments. On the facade of each division was 
an historical picture, in chiar’-oscuro, recording some cir- 
cumstance or event in his life, with ornaments and appro- 
priate inscriptions, to combine the sentiment, and connect 
the whole together. This cenotaph, which by the Italians 
is called a Catafalco, was twenty feet by seventeen at the 
base, and upwards of fifty feet in height. Such is the out- 
line of the general composition, of which I have purposely 
avoided the detail, lest it might be tedious.’ The prepa- 


remains of Michel Angelo bad not then lost cheir original form. He 
was habited in the costume of the ancient citizens of Florenoa, in 
of green velvet, and slippers of the same. 
1 ‘Those who wish for particulars, I refer to Vassfi, who has bees 
P  sivoumstantial end minute-—Vite de’ Pittore, é&e., tom. iti. p. 832, 
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rations being finished,! the church hung with. black cloth 
and completely illuminated, persons of every rank ss- 
sembled and assisted at the awfut mass for the dead, where 
grandeur and sublimity were combined to interest the 
feelings, with appropriate music to give pathos to the 
solemnity. When the mass was concluded, Varchi ascended 
a tribunal erected on the occasion, and delivered 2 funeral 
oration to honour the memory of the deceased, to excite 
just admiration for his elevated genius, and a due sense of 
sorrow for his logs.? 





Michel Angelo was of the middle stature, bony in his 
make, and rather spare, although broad over the shoulders. 
He had a good complexion; his forehead was square, and 
somewhat projecting; his eyes rather small, of a hazel 
colour, and on his brows but little hair; his nose was fiat, 
being disfigured from the blow he received from Torri- 
giano;? his lips were thin, and, speaking anatomically, the 


1 1 ate day on which this ceremony took place was the 1dth of July, 
563, 
3 This oration waa published immediately afterwards, consisting of 
sixty-three quarto pages, with this tile, Orazione Funerale di M. Be- 
nedetto Varehi fatia, e recitata da Ini pubblicamente nell escquie 
di Mickelagnolo Buonarroti in Firenze, nella Chiesa di Ban Lorenzo. 
® Gondivi says, the blow was 0 violent that Michel Angelo was carried. 
‘ome aa if dead, and that for this act Torrigiano was obliged to leave 
Florence. 
Pietro Torrigiano was a contemporary student with Michel Angelo, 
ard. soulptor of very superior merit, but « proud, inconsiderate, and 
le character. Benvenuto Cellini, in his own life, has recorded. 
. this affair with Michel Angelo, as related to him by Torrigizno himvelf, 
“ His conversation one dey happened to turn upon Michel Angelo 
Buonsrroti, on seeing a drawing of mine made from the celebrated 
cartoon of the battle of Piss. ‘This Buouarroti and 1, (said Torrigiano,) 
‘when we were young men, went to study in the eburch of the Carmeli 
im the chapel of Mesaccio ; and it was customary with Buonarroti to 
rally those who were learning to draw there. One day, amongst otbera, 
1s surceem of his having stung me to the quick, I was extremely irritated, 
and, doubling my fist, gave him such a violent blow upon his nose, thet 
I felt the bone wnd cartilage yield ax if they had been made of paste, 
and the mark I then gave bim be will carry to his grave’” 
B. Cellini’s account of Torrigiano is-—* That he was « bandeome 
t 
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caanium, on the whole, was rather lazge in proportion te 
tha face. He wore his beard, which was divided into two 
paints at the bottom, not very thick, and about foor inches 
tong; his beard and the hair of his head were black, whan 
® young man, and his countenance animated snd ex- 
pressive. 

Yn his childhood he was of a weakly constitution, and, 
soxn, bat of consummate assurance, having rather the air of a bravo 
than @ sculptor: above all, his strange gestures and his sonorous volog, 
with « manner of knitting his brows, enough to frighten every man who 
saw him, gave him s most tremendous appesrance, and he wes con- 
tinually talking of hia great fests amongst those bears of Englishmen, 
whose country he had but recently left.” 

“We are indebted to Torrigiano for the monument of Henry VIL in 
‘Westminster Abbey, finished, according to Stow, in 1510, and for which 
the sculptor received a thousand pounds. His ungovernable and restless 
habits often precipitated him into great difficulties, and the ciroumstances 
of hin death furnish # melancholy instance of the viciasitude of Life, and 
the baneful effeets of inquisitorial jurisprudence. 

‘Upon leaving England he visited Spain, and after distinguishing him- 
self by many excellent works, wes employed by the duke D'Arcus to 
execute in marble « Madonne and infant Christ, of the size of nature, 
‘with high promises 10 be rewarded in proportion to his merit. As the 
duke was o grandee of the first rank, Tosrigiano fluttered himeelf with 
proportionate expectation. After mach study and application, he com 
pleted bis work to his own satisfection ; and his performance was seen 
with delight and reverence. Impatient to possess this treasure, the 
duke immodiately vent for it; and that his generosity might be displayed 
to tho greatest advantage, he loaded two lecquoye with tho mouey to 
defray the purchase. The bulk was promising; bat when the begs 
‘were found to contain nothing but brass maravedi, which amounted only 
to the small sum of thirty ducats, vexation and disappointment roused 
‘Torriginno's resentment, who considered this present rather a¢ an insult, 
than as 2 reward for his merit, and, on « sudden, snatched up his mallet, 
and without regard to the perfection of his workmanship, or the secrod 
character of the image, he broke it into pieces, and dismissed the 
Incqaeye with their load of furthings to tell the tale. The grandee, 
‘with every passion alive to this merited disgrace, end perhaps impressed 
with horrer for the neerilegions nature of the ect, presented him before 











and a heretic. Torrigiano urged the right of an sutber over his own 
creation. Reason pleaded on his aide, but Superstition sat in judgment, 
and he wea condemned to lose hin life with torture, but the holy office 
loat ite viotim—Torrigiano starved himself to death in prison (158%) 
to avoid its torments, and the horror of the exeention. He was about 
p Foes of age —Voser, tom. i, pT. 


his stomach. — Notwithstandi these evils, during 
meridian of life, hin guocrel hecih her bor at 
years before his death, he was afflicted with stone 
and gravel, and received essential bencfit from his inti- 
mate friend M. Realdo Colombo, an eminent surgeon and 


atantly wore a tight covering made of dog’s skin, over 

which he drew his stockings and a pair of eardavan boots; 

in other, respects his dress conformed to the eostame of 
e, 

In the early part of his life, he not onh plied himself to 
sculpture and | painting, but to every branch of knowledgs 
connected in any way with those arts, and gave himself up 
80 much to application, that he, in a great degree, withdrew 
from society. From this ruling passion, to cultivate hia 
mind he became habituated to solitude; and, happy ia his 
Pursuits, he wes more content to be alone than ia. com- 
pany, by which he obtnined the character of being a proud 
and an odd man; distinctions that never fail to he given to 
those with whom we wish to find fault for not resembling 
ourselves. When his mind was matured, he attached him- 
self to men of learning and judgment, and in the number 
of his most intimate friends were ranked the highest digni- 
taries in the church, and the most eminent literary cha- 
racters of his time. That princely eardinal, Ippolito da’ 
Modici,?. and the cardinals Bembo, Ridolf, and Maffeo, 


+ Mewer Besldo Colombo was a Cremonese, and the anthor of fifteen 
books on anatomy, printed in Venice, 1559, and afterwards in Patiny in 
1572. 

* Ippolito de: Medici was the netural eon of dake Giuliano de’ Modfel, 
wether to Leo X. He was on extraordinary men, of whose munilleenoe 
and prinoaty myle of living we have the concuring testimony of all 

12 
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-were distinguished for their friendship towards him; and, 
ag an Englishman, it gives ms pleasure to find cardinal 
Pole amongst them, entitled, “‘ suo amicissimo."' Ippolito 
de’ Medici was particularly partial to him, and underatand- 
ing that he admired » Turkish horse of his, he sent it to 
him, with ten mules Joaded with corn, and begged his 
acceptance of the gift ss 8 mark of his esteem. Notwith- 
standing such men were numbered amongst his friends, he 
was, nevertheless, pleased with the harmless comedy of 
human life, and his smart repartees were always seasoned 
with pleasantry But the person of all others who ab- 


contemporary writers. The following account of him has been collected 
by M. Tenhove, in his ‘Memoirs of the house of Medici. “He was 
CJoceied by the care of Leo X., and « greater genins war not to 
To 'feund, wor # greater taste for the arta and sciences amd letters, 
Moe lesrucd ‘languages were familiar to him almost from hie ine 
fancy, ani be expelled in verve and prose. Berni, ‘and other writers, 
mention his transistion into Dlank verse of Virgil's second book of 
the Aineid, and be was a perfect musician on every instrument. On 
the flute he wae astonishing; he wae the first violin in Itely; and on 
the trumpet without «rival. His liberality was boundless ; to refase « 
requeat wis not in hie power, and it was not with gold alone that he 
rewarded genius and talents. ‘With the artist and the learned, ho lived 
witho mest friendly terms, as their equal and companion; his service 
fied nothing harsh nor ansiere, nothing humiliating, and his dependents 
felt nothing of his superiority. But with all these ‘excellent qualities, 
his fickleness. ‘and inconstancy were without example. At thirty years 


end singular of beart.” 4 

2 Condivi, vec. Ixviii. ‘Ginkiano Burgiardini, to whom Michel Angelo 
once zat for kis portrait to oblige Otteviano de’ Mediel, end one Menigeila, 
very indifferent painter, are among the nomber of those, who resom- 
A ETLd themeclves by their eccentric good nature. For these persond 
He cceasionally made drawings end sodels to return their Sourtery; and 
‘Veseri erdculerisoe © model of « crucifix, besntifully executed, which 
he gure to Menigello, who formed « mould, and made cunts of it with 
“qhick paper, end other compositions, end sold them to the county 
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sorbed his affections and regard, was that excellent and 
secomplished woman, the celebrated Vittoria 
marchicness of Pescara, Her. superior mind and endow- 
mente, and ber partiality for his genius, impressed him 
with the most lively sense of esteem. For many years 
before her death she resided at Viterbo, and occasionally 
visited Rome for no other purpose than to enjoy his 
society. To her Michel addressed three sonneta 
and a madrigal, and wrote an epitaph on her death, ix 
which his admiration of her beauty and accomplishments is 
tempered with the most profound respect for her cha. 
racter; yet that friendship, which depends upon inclina- 
tion and the power between virtuous minds, reciprocally 
to confer marks of affection and esteem, seems not to 
have been quite complete: for, in a madrigal addressed to 
her, he saya, to load with obligation those who can never 
repay the debt, is to the feelinga we mean to 
cherish; and though the highest sense of gratitude 
supply their place, friendship so rarely to be found, whi 
entwines the heart and makes the social sympathy complete, 
demands that there should be an equality both in fortune 
and virtue, 


people. “ Michelagnolo, cho era difficile a lavorare: per li Re, si mettera 
it, lascando stare ogni levoro, ¢ gli faceva desegni semplici sccomodati 
alla maniera, ¢ volonta, come diceva Menighella; e fra Taltre gli foo 
fare un modelio d’an Crocifisso, che era bellissimo; sopra il quale wi 
foce un cavo e ne formara di oartone, ¢ é’sltre mesture, ¢ in contado gi 
andava veudendo."—Vosari, tom. ii., p. 21. This paesage I have 
been the more particular to give in the words of the authar, because it 
shows that the art of working in papier machée waa known in Italy 
‘before the middle of the sixteenth century. 

‘Benvennto Cellini, in the life of himself, speaks of a clab established. 
hy a statuary of the name of Michel Angelo, who appears to have been 
«facetious debsache, if credit be given to the account of a revel beld st 
his house. This person was a native of Siena, and I believe is only 
known an a sculptor, by « monument he executed in part, from a design 
of Peruzai, to honour the memory of Adrian VI. He was patronized by 
cardinal Incfort, at whose instance the monament was made. Vasari 
has given a short account of him, and says, thet he died at about fifty 
years of age. Vide Ia sue Opera, tom. ii. p. 260. ‘These cirowmetances 








‘hy this distinetive appellation, ia #0 often mentioned by thet suthor. 
4 Dr. Jobson, in the following passage, from a eimilarity of axso- 
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Ym ber last moments he paid her 2 viait, and afterwards 
wid Condivi te grieved he had aot kimsed her chock as he 
GO ee nad, snes shore wee Bien Bet Bete! Soze a kit 

ever seeing her again. The same writer also observes, 
thet tho recollection of her death constantly produced 
Asjection in his mind. 

Among the authors he studied and delighted in moet 
wore Dan and Petrarch; of these, it is said, he could 
nearly repeat by momery all their poems, But Dantd 
copes te have held the the highest place in his esteem; find 
a8 @ poet and 3 man, these ¢wo sonnets bear sufficient 
testimony of his admiration of him. 

‘He from the world into the blind abyss 
‘Deecended and beheld the realms of woe; 
‘Then to the seat of everlasting bliss, 

+ And God’s own throve, led by his thought sublime, 
Alive he soar'd, and to our nether elime 
Bringing a steady light, to us below 
Bevealed the secrets of eternity. 

‘Ill did his thankless countrymen repay 

‘The fine desire; that which the pert and great 
So often from the insensate many meet, 

‘That evil guerdon did our Dante find. 

Bat gladly would I, to be such as he, 

For his hard exile and calamity 

Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind. 


‘How ehall we speak of him, for our blind eyes 
Are all uneqes! to his dexsling rays? 

Easier it is to blame his enemies 

‘Than for the tongue to tell his lightest praise.” 
For us didi be explore the realms of woe; 
And st his comiag did high heaven expand 





cistion has almost given a translation of this madrigal.—“ Friendship 
is seldom lasting but between squeals. Benefits which oamnot be re- 
pad, and obligations which exnmot be discharged, ere 3 ere not commonly 
found to increase affection; they excite gratitede, indeed, and heighten 
‘veneration; ut commonly take ‘ewer that cney freoden and familiarity 
of iptecourse, without which, though there mey be Sdelity, moni, and adma- 
pration, there oxnnot be friendship."—Bambier, We. 64. 
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Her lofty gates, to whom his ustive imé 
‘Refused to open hers, Yet shalt thou know, 
‘Ungrateful city, in thine own dempite, 

‘That thon hast fostered best thy Dant2's fame; 
For virtue when oppressed appears mare bright 
And brighter therefore shall his glory he, 
Saffering of all mankind most wrongfully, 
Since in the world there lives no greater name?! 


Michel Angelo, however, m his own poetical composi- 
tions, imitated Petrarch rather than Dante; yet it is fail 


1 Dante Alighieri was born at Florence in May, 1265, of an ancient 
and honourable family. In the early port of his life he gained somo 
credit in a military charscter, distinguishing himeelf by his bravery in 
an action where the Florentines obtained a signsl victory over the 
citizens of Arezzo. He became still more eminent by the acquisition of 
civil honours, and at the age of thirty-five, he rose to be one of the 
chief magistrates of Florence, where thet dignity was conferred by the 
sufrages of the people. From this exaltation, the poet himself dated 
lis principal misfortunes, Italy was at thet time distracted by the con- 
tending fuctions of the Ghibelinea and Guelplis; among the latter, 
‘Dante took an active part. In one of the proscriptions he was banished, 
his ponsessone confiscated, and be died in exile on the 14th of Sepember, 


The person end manners of Dante are thus described by Boccazio.* 
“He was of the middle stature, of « mild deposition, end, from the timo 
he arrived at manhood, grave in his manner and department. His 
clothes were plain, and his dress elways conformable to his yeare; his 
faoe was long, his nose agniline, his eyes rather large than otherwise, 
the jaw tones prominent, and the lower lip somewhat projected beyond 
the ‘upper. His oomplexion was dark ; his hair and beard were thick, 
Diack, and crisp; and his countenance wev melancholy ant pensive. 
In his meals he was extremely moderate ; in his manners most courteous 
and civil; and, both ia public and in private life, he was sdmirably 
decorous——-" 

‘Michel Angelo, with the Florentine academicians and others, petitioned 
Leo X. to remove the remains of Dam from Ravenna, where he was 
Buried, to deposit them in his native city, and crete. monument to 
honour his memory. “Io Mickelagaolo Schultore il medecimo a vastzo 
Santica supplich, offerendomi al ‘ Divin Poets’ fare In sepultura sua, chon 
decente ¢ in loco onorevole in questa Citta.” This petition was dated 
October the 20th, 1519; but was not granted, as I have before observed, 
Bd 





* Giovani Bocoecio was bor et Certeldo in Tuscany, 1518, and Bel 
41876. 
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ciently obvious throughout his works in painting, that the 
poetical mind of the latter influenced his u The 
Demons in the Last Judgment, with sll their mixed and 
various passions, may find ® prototype in “La Divina 
lia.” The figures rising from the grave, mark his 
study of “ L’Inferno, ¢ il itorio;” and the aubject of 
the Brazen Serpent, in the Sistine chapel, must remind 
every reader of Canto XXV. dell’ Inferno, where the 
flying serpents, the writhing and contortions of the human 
body from envenomed wounds, are described with pathos 
and horror: and the execution of Haman, in the opposite 
angle of the same ceiling, is doubtless designed from 
these lines: 
Poi piovve dentro all’ alta fantasia 
‘Un crocifisso dispettoso e fiero 
Nella sua vista, ¢ cotal si moria: 
Intorno ed esso era ‘l grande Assueto, 
Ester sua sposa, e'l giusto Mardocheo, 
‘Che fa al dire ed al far cost ‘ntero, 


The edition of Dantt he used, was a large folio with 
Landino’s commentary; and upon the broad margin of the 
leaves he designed, with a pen and ink, all the interesting 
subjects.' He also studied with equal attention the sacred 
writings of the Old and New Testament. His scquire- 
ments in anatomy are manifest throughout his works, and 
he often proposed to publish a treatise upon that subject , 
for the use of painters and sculptors; principally to show, 
what muscles were brought into action in the various mo-‘ 
tions of the human body, and was only prevented by the 
fear that he should aot be able to express himself s0 
clearly and fully as the nature of the subject required. 
Albert Durer’s Treatise on the Proportions of the Homan 
Body suggested to him the usefulness of such a works 
the rules and measures there laid down being, in his 

' This book was possessed by Antonio Montauti, a scalptor and 
architect in Florence, who, being appointed architect to St. Peter's, 
Temoved to Rome, and shipped his martles, bronzes, studies, and other 
oMlecta, ut Leghorn for Civita Vecchia, unong which was this edition of 
Ere In the voyage the veusel foundered at sos, and it was unforty- 

, lost in the general wreok 
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opinion, too mechanical and insufficient: he therefore con- 
sulted with his friend Messer Reaido Colombo upon the 
‘abject, and he sent him the body of « fine young Moor, 
well adapted to his purpose; he dissected it, and made his 
remarks: but the result was never published. It is 9 
common opinion, that he entertained some theory upon 
muscular motion; but I have not been able to make that 
inference from any passage in his own writings, or that of 
any contemporary author: Condivi says he had some in- 
genious theory in his mind upon anatomy, but what thet 
theory was, he does not himself seem to know, and we are 
left without data to form a conjecture; but it is evident 
‘that he never meant to imply, that the theory, whatever it 
might have been, had reference to any latent physiological 
Principle, for he previously states’ “His knowledge of 
human anatomy, and of other animals,! was 60 correct, 
that those who had all their lives studied it as their pro- 
fession hardly understood the subject so well: I speak only 
of that department necessary to the arts of design, which 
indeed his works evidently demonstrate, but not as to the 
minutiae necessary for a surgeon.”? When Michel 

first began to dissect, he was so disgusted with the offensive- 
ness of the study that he lost his appetite; and, conceiving 


that his powers of digestion were impaired, for a time he. 
desisted, yet was soon dissatisfied with himself for not” 


being able to do what was every day done by others, 
without inconvenience; he therefore resumed the study, 
and pursued it to the fullest extent necessary to his pro~ 
fession. Of perspective he knew as much as was known 
in the age in which he lived; but this branch of knowledge 
‘was not then reduced to a acience, nor governed by mathe- 
matical principles; and it ought to be observed, in justice 
to our own country, that that discovery was made in the 
inning of the last century (1715), by Dr. Brook 
Taylor, who has had more voluminous commentaries on his 
two small pamphlets, than have been written upon any’ 
work since his time, 
1 Of the quadrupeds he dissected, the horse was the animal he paid 
‘most attention to. 
# Condivi, § L¥I ¢ x. 
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‘The love of wealth saade me part of Michel Angel's 
character; he was in no instance covetous of money, nat 
‘attentive to its secumulation; that which was sufficient for 
him to live respectably bounded bis wishes, ‘and he was un 
example of hie own opinian— 

“Che Peempo 2 breve 2 "I necessxrio poco.” 
“ Man wants but little, nor that lite Jong.” 

‘When he was offered commissions from the rich, with 
large sums, he rarely accepted them, being more stimu- 
lated by friendship and benevolence, than the desire of 

in. For eighteen years he gave up the greatest part of 
his time to the building of St. Peter’s, without emolument; 
and when Paul IEE sent him sum equivalent to forty 
pounds of our money, for one month’s pay, at the com- 


to confer a benefit, than to have the reputation of it: 
‘but the most enviable instance of his liberality is a do- 
nation he made to his old and faithful servant Urbino, 
Michel Angelo talking to him one day, asked him, “ What 
will become of you, Urbino, if I were to die?” He re- 
plied, “I must then serve another.” “Poor fellow,” said 
Michel Angelo, “I will take care thon shalt not stand ia‘ 
need of another master,” and immediately made him « 
pressat of two thousand crowns. An act, as Vasari ex- 
claims, only to be expected from popes and great em- 
pevers.! For this servant he had a very sincere regard; 


Froperty J 
By the following brief, Michel Angelo seems to hheve obtained fur 
Urbino an appointment in the Vatican, to take once of the piotumes ; 
which place, by the Italians, is called Custodio. 
. Paulus Popa FIT. ad futuram rei memoriam. 
"To preserve from every kind of injury she extraordinary pictures in 
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sand during his last itices ho waited upon him, and sate 
‘sp with him by night, though be was himself then eighty- 
two years of age. At his death he wns greatly affected, 
god upon thet event be wrote this letter t0 Vasari, which 
does honour to his feelings:— 


“My dear Giorgio,—I am but ill disposed to write; 
however, I will sit down to answer yours. You already 
know that Urbino is dead. His death has been a heavy 
Joss to me, and the cause of excessive grief, but it has also 
been most impreasive lesson of the grace of God: for i# 
has shown me that he who in his Jifetime comforted me in 
the enjoyment of life, dying, has taught me how to die; 
not with reluctance, but even with a desire of death. He 
lived with me twenty-six years, grew rich in my service, 
and I found him a most rare and faithful servant; snd now 
that I calculated upon his being the staff and repose of my 
old age, he is taken away, and has left me only the hope 
of seeing him again in Paradise. That he will go there, 


the Sistine chapel, where our venersble brethren, the cardinals of the 
‘oly Boman church osuslly solemnize divine vervice ; those elsa in the 
chapel Paulina painted, and now executing by our dearly belowed Michel 
Angelo and others, in the grand hall of our palase, at » great expense af 
the apostalicel government, We do constitute and appoint a conser- 
vator, with a salary of six golden crowns per month, to be paid by the 
apostolical chamber, at the same time, and in the same mamer, as to 
the other persons belonging to our chepel. At all future times, when. 
ever the place becomes vacant, the appointment shall be made by the 
reigning pontif, to fulfil the doties af the office required by these pre- 
pents. 


«By this our will and anthority the office of conservator being esta- 
blished, we grant the same to our dearly beloved Francesco Aniatort 
Urbino, who belongs to the household of the aforesaid Miche! Angelo 
BuonarroG, with all the honours, privileges, indulgences, and preroga- 
tives thereunto belonging, with the salary of six ducsts ss aforesaid, 
‘with the addition of four crowns per month for incidental expenses, to 
ba paid by oor tressurer, commencing on the first of November next en- 
suing; and the ssid Francesco Amatori ¢Urbino shall be obliged to 
clean the pictures from dust or any other injury, and preserve them froca 
the smoke of the larnps end cendles which are Deed in the oclebration af 
Givine service tu the chapels before named ; und he shell bold Gus offioe 
Garing his life, inor be restrained from the free exercise of what epper- 
taing to the aiiuation : and whatever is to the contrary of this oar will, 
$e declared null and void, &—Vide Lettere Pittorecke, tom.vi. p. 2. 
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the beneficence of God bas already given a sign in the 
fir his death 


happy serenity of his last moments; caused 
him much lees sorrow, than the concern he felt at leaving 
toe in this treacherous world surrounded with troubles: 
my better part, however, is gone with him, and nothing 
remains to me but infinite misery, Farewell! 

“ Miouen AncEvo Buonanzoti.” 


Michel Angelo had a great love for his art, and » laud- 
able desire to perpetuate his name. A friend of his re- . 
@retted that he bad no children to bequeath the profits 
acquired by his profession, to which he answered, “ My 
works must supply their place; and if they are good for 
anything, they will live hereafter. It would have been 
unfortunate for Lorenzo Ghiberti, had he not left the doors 
of S. Giovanni, for his sons and his nephews have long 
since sold and dissipated his accumulated wealth; but his 
sculpture remains, and will continue to record his name to 
future sges.'” In his professional labours, he continued 
to study to the end of his life, but was never satisfied with 
anything he did: when he saw any imperfection that 
might have been avoided, he easily became disgusted, 
rather preferring to commence his undertaking entirely 
anew than atteropt an emendation. With this operating 
principle in his mind, he completed few works in sculp- 
ture, Lomazzo tells an anecdote, that cardinal Farnese 
one day found him, when an old man, walking alone in the 
Colosseum, and expressed his surprise at finding him 
solitary amidst the ruins; to which he replied, “I go yet 
to school, that I may continue to learn.”? Whether the 


+ These doors sre bronze, divided into compartments containing 
‘basso-relievos on sacred subjects, and are ranked among the first pro- 
ductions of sculpture since the revival of the art. When Michel Angelo 
‘was once asked his opinion of them, he said they were fit to be the 
doors of Paradise. 

1? Lomazze, dell idea dell tempio della pittura, 0.114. Gio. Paolo 
Lomazso was born at Milan, 153%, and painted History Portraits, and 
other snbjects, ull he became blind in the thirty-third year of hin age, 
and then he devoted himself to writing upon his art. Ix 1585, be pab- 
lished his most celebrated work, entitled, Trattato delS Arte della Pit- 

"tera, Scoltura, et Architettura, In 1587, he published « large volume 
- of poems, entitled Grotieschi. in 1890, be published the work from 
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anecdote be correctly true or not, i 


is evident he enter- 
tained this feeling, for there is still remaining a design 
by him, of an old man, with a long beard, in a child's go- 
cart, and an hour-glass before him, emblematical of the 
last stage of life, and on a scroll over his head aNcnors 
mraz, in Roman capitals, denoting that no state of bodily 
decay or approximation to death was incompatible with 
intellectual improvement. He established it as a principle, 
that to live in credit was enough, if life was virtuously 
and honourably employed for the good of others and the 
benefit of posterity; and thus he laid up the most profitable 
treasure for his old age, and calculated upon its best 
resources; for he whose wealth serves only to enrich -him- 
self, is insulated as life declines, or surrounded by de- 
pendents, none of whom wish the continuance of his being; 
but he who has cultivated his mind with useful knowledge, 
and devoted himself to the practice of virtue, makes all 
nature interested in the length of his days. 

As the elevation of eminent men is usually attended by 
calumny, or becomes an object for the hatefal passions of 
the envious, 80 Michel Angelo was not exempt: but since 
such characters are not much attended to d their own 
circle, and do but little mischief, he ov them with 
philosophic indifference; and when he was asked why he 
did not resent the ill-treatment he daily experienced from 
the insidious conduct of Baccio Bigio, his answer was, 
‘He who contends with the worthless can gain nothing 
that is worth possessing.” But the fashionable violation of 
plausible professions amongst those of higher rank often 
annoyed and disgusted him; and the constant necessity of 
decorous simulation, to preserve the equilibrium of civiliz @ 
society, was repugnant to his sense of honour and veracit « 
In s madrigal to his friend, Luigi del Ricco, we have g 
transcript of his mind under the unfavourable impression 
of these feelings: “ 





hich E have msde the preceding extract, entitled, Idea del Tempio della 
Pittura ; asd in 1601, be publshed his lant wosk, Della. Fortes eelie 
‘Muse : all printed in dto, in Milan. 


P 
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‘TD bath: be-chesen his part whe seeks to please 
‘The worthless workd,— ili hath he chosen his part, 
For often must he wear the look of ease 
‘When grief is a his heart; 
And often in his hours of happier feeling © 
‘With sorrow must his countenance be hung, 
And ever his own better thoughts concealing 
‘Must he in stupid grandear’s praise be loud, 
And to the errors of the ignorant crowd 
‘Assent with lying tongue. 
‘Thos much would I conceal that none should know 
‘What secret cause I have for silent woe; 
And taught by many a melancholy proof 
‘That those whom fortune favours it pollutes, 
I from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Ror fear its envy nor desire its praise, 
But choose my path through solitary ways. 

Towards those whom he esteemed, he was as solicitous 
of being beloved, as he was regardless of courtesy to his 
enemies. His disposition was naturally timid and patient; 
yet susceptible of just indignation, when he either received 
an injury himself, or saw it practised on another; and 
upon such an occasion, Condivi observes, he was, perhaps, 
more rouaed than those who were considered to be 
courageous! 

This short epistle to a nobleman is an instance of his 
delicacy of mind. 

‘My lord Marquis,— While I was in Rome, no opportunity 
occurred to leave the crucifix with M. Tomaso, your agent, 
though I can assure your lordship that I have ever been 
cuore desirous of serving you than any man I ever knew 
in the world. The hurry of business in which I have been 
involved, and which still continues to occupy my attention, 
prevented me from aequainting you with it; besides, love, 
as your lordship well knows, requires no master, nor even 
sleeps over that which is unattjinable; and in this case, 
although I may appear to have negligent, I did my 
best in silence, in order to plish what was not 


1 Condivi. 
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expected from me; but my intention has been disappointed. 
—He who forgets real obligations, himself descrres to 


be forgotten. 
“ Mocusz Anasto Boonazrors.” 
‘The two following letters may elec with propriety be 
inserted here, a9 they relate more to his private than to his 
public character:— 
“0 VASARL 
“ That you continue to think of the poor old man gives 
me the greatest pleasure. I am still more obliged to you 
for your communication of the birth of another Buonarroti, 
and of the féte upon the occasion, for which I return you 
my best thanks: nevertheless, so much pomp displeases 
me; man should not be gay when all the world is sad; and 
in my opinion, it is ill-timed to make such feasts and 
rejoicings for one just born, which ought the rather to be 
deferred, to commemorate the virtues of a well-spent life, 
“Be not surprised if I do not answer you soon, and I 
tell you so, that I may not appear to be a merchant, For 
the many praises you have bestowed upon me in your 
letter, if I, in any merited them, all I have to give 
would be only making a bare acknowledgment for a very 
small part of what Iam indebted to you, and which, in 
this life, I shall never be able to repay, for I am old, and 
hope declines; but in the other world it may be our lot to 
balance the account: however, be it as it may, I entreat 
your goodness, and remain yours- 
“ Micuet AncELo Buonazgott. 





“ Rome, April, 1554." 

“ Affairs here are so 60.” 

“To coRNELIA.! 

“Iwas aware that you were angry with me, without 
my knowing why; by your last, however, I think I have. 
discovered the reason, When you sent the cheeses, you 
Wrote to tell me that you would have sent the other 
‘but that the handkerchiefs were not bought; and I, to 


+ Cornelis is supposed to have been the widow of Michel Angelo’s 
cit. and faithful servant Urbino, whose name I here befere mentioned. 


’ 
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prevent your being at any expense on my sccount, wrote 
to you not to send anything more, but that it would give _ 
me the greatest pleasure to execute your commands; as 
you may be assured of the love I still bear to Urbino, 
though dead, and to all that concerns him. 

“With respect to my visiting the children, or having 
Michel Angelo sent to me, it is necessary I should tell 
you how Iam situated. I am without females or a confi- 
dential person ; under these circumstances it would he 
improper to send the child, as he is yet too young, and 
if anything should happen to him it would give me the 
greatest concern: besides, the duke of Florence, for thia 
month past, has been strongly pressing me, with the most 
liberal offera, to return to Florence. I have requested a8 
much time as may be necessary to arrange my concerns, 
and to leave St. Peter’s in a fair way; so that I calculated 
upon staying here all the summer, in which time I shalt 
settle my business and yours of the Monte della Fede, and 
in the winter return to Florence, there to remain for the 
rest of my life; for Iam now an old man, and shall not 

in be able to revisit Rome when I go from hence. If 
‘Michel Angelo may be intrusted to my care, I will kee 
him as a child of Leonardo my nephew, and will 
him all that I know, and all that his father wished him to 
learn. Yesterday, 27th of March, I received your last 
letter. “ Micuet AnczLo Buonagkoti. 

“ Rome.” 


Michel Angelo was not married; and whether he was 
ever on the point of being 80, is not known; that he was a 
man of domestic habits is certain, and possessed ardent and 
affectionate feelings. Although love is the principal sub- 
ject which pervades his poetry, and Petrarch the sele 
object of his imitation, no mention is made of his Beatrice, 
or his Laura; her name is concealed, if she bad any; but 
the prevalency in his day of reducing all personal feeling 
into Platonism and « species of unintelligible metaphysics, 
it is strongly to be suspected gave birth to most of his 
sonnets: Condivi says, “I have often heard Michel a 
*reason and discourse upon love, but never heard 
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speak otherwise than upon Platonic love. As for me, I 
am ignorant what Plato has said upon that subject; but 
thie I know very well, thatin a long intimacy I have never 
heard from his mouth a single word that was not most 
perfectly decorous, and had for its object to extinguish in 
youth every improper and lawless desire, and that his own 
nature is a stranger to depravity.”! The following sonnet 
shows this character of his mind: 


SONNET. 
‘Yes! hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetray’d; 
For, if of our affections none find grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
‘The world which we inhabit? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal peace is paid, 
‘Who such divinity to thee imparts 
‘As ballows and makes pure all gentle hearts, 
His hope is treacherous only, whose iove dies 
‘With beauty, which is varying every hour: 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless Rower 
‘That breathes on earth the air of Paradise. 


The poem XLVII. in the collection appears to have 
‘been written from his feelings rather than his imagination; 
but whether the person to whom it was addressed was real, 
or imaginary, must be now left to conjecture; yet there 
is a marked character in it that would seem to point at 
some individual. It contains sentiments common to gene- 
Tous minds, when roused to indignation by the meddling 
interference of those whose pleesure would seem to be in 
Proportion to the disseusion they produce. 

The marked distinction shown to him by the potentates 
of Europe corresponded to his claims. When Bujazet TL. 
solicited him to build a bridge to unite Pera té Constan- 
tinople, ke sent him, at the same time, a letter of credit 
upon a bavker in Florence, and upon all the cities on his 


1 Condisi, sect. Ixy, 
5 
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way, to receive as mach money as he required for his 
expenses; and on the frontiers of his dominions, upon 
whatever road he chose to take, an escort of janissaries 
were to be in readiness to conduct him to Constantinople. 
‘This offer was declined, as I have before observed, through. 
the advice and persuasion of the gonfaloniere Soderini. 
Francis I. intreated him to visit France, and used many 
arguments to persuade him to reside at his court, with an 
offer of three thousand crowns to pay the expenses of his 
journey. The republic of Venice sent a person of the 
‘name of Bruciolo, to make him an offer of an annual pen- 
‘sion of six hundred crowns to reside in that city, anda 
discretionary power to employ his time in whatever man- 
ner was most agreeable to himself, and to be paid for what 
he did, without any reference to his pension. With 
respect to the popes, under whose government he may be 
said more particularly to have lived, I have already enu- 
merated sufficient instances to show how much he was 
and valued. 

‘o cite all the passages of contemporary authors who 
have expressed enthusiasm for his genius, would be to 
exhaust language in seeming hyperbole. Varchi, in the 
extravagance of his admiration, says, that if he had been 
a native of Scythia under some barbarous chieftain, instend 
of having been born in the bright era of Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, yet he would have been Michel Angelo, 
unique in painting, unparalleled in sculpture, a perfect 
architect, an admirable poet, and a divine lover.’ Claudio 
Tolomei, of Sienna, a writer of eminent learning, says, 
that Perino del Vaga, one of the great scholars of Raf- 
faello, and all other painters, adored him, as the master, 
the prince, and the deity of Design.* Ariosto, among the 
artists whose reputation he considers to be permanent, 
although their works should decay, thus celebrates him 
with a play of words: 

+ —“e quel, ch’ par seulpe, e colors, 
Michel, pit che mortal, Angel’ divino.”* 
1 Due Leztione di M. Benedetto Varchi, Ato, 1049. p. 52, 08. 
2 Jettere on la Pittura, tom. iv. let. ii. 
P © Orlando Foricso, xxiii. 
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‘Vasari unites in the same strain of panegyric, and justi- 
fies the epithet divine, so often bestowed on him, on prin- 
ciples of strict propriety. Notwithstanding this strain of 
eulogium, to which much might be added of the same kind, 
the most valuable testimony to his merit is the opinion of his 
rival, the great Raffaello d’Urbino, who was often heard to 
say, he thanked God that he was born in the time of Michel 
Angelo Buonarroti.? 

To commemorate his fame, all who could make verses 
employed their pens to pay some tribute to his memory, 
‘and no Jess than forty-five of these compositions, both in 
Italian and Latin, were collected and published soon after 
his death, in a little book entitled, “Poesie di diversi 
‘Authori Latine e volgare, fatte nella morte di Michel 
Agnolo Buonarroti.” These poems, as literary composi- 
tions, are of little value; but they serve to show the pre~ 
vailing sentiment of the time, and these two verses may be 
considered as an epitome of all they contain. 

Quantum in natura ars naturaque possit in arte 
‘Hic qui nature par fuit arte docet.* 


In the preceding pages I have endeavoured to trace the 
character of Michel Angelo as a man, which has appeared 
to me in all essential points entitled to honour and esteem. 


1 Vasari nell Proemio, p. 7. 2 Condivi, sect, Ivii. 

3 From the following letter, it would seem that he was used to re- 
ceive high poetical commendation in his lifetime ; but from the flattery 
that is here indicated, it is most probable the madrigal and the sonnets 
alluded to were as worthless as hyperbole generally is ~~ 

“TO NICCOLO MARTELLI. . 

« Messer Niecolo,—I have received your letter by the favour of M, 
Vincenzo Perini, with two sonnets and a madrigel. The lever and the 
sonnet directed to me are admirable, and no one can be so refined in his 
taste as to discover in them anything to refine; it is true, they praise 
ame so much, that if I were perfection itself it would still be excessive. 
see you fancy me to be what I would to God 1 were. I am a poor 
man of little account, and go on labouring in that ext which God has 
given me, to prolong my life as much ss1can; and suoh es I am, I am 
the humble servant of au and your family. For the letter and the 
sonnets I retin you my thanks; but not as I feel obliged, becanse I 
‘am unequal to the acknowledgment of such distingaished courtesy. 

“MrewEL AgGeLo BuoxaRxott.” 


x2 
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Although his highminded philosophy made him often 
regardless of rank and dignity in others, and his knowledge 
of human nature in one view, concentrated the plausible 
motives and the inconstant professions of men, yet he was 
not morose in his disposition nor cynical in his habits. 
‘Those who knew him well, esteemed him most; and 
those who were worthy of his friendship, knew how 
to value it. The worthless flatterers of powerful igno- 
rance, and the cunning, who at all times trast to the 
pervading influence of folly, feared and hated him. He 
was impetuous in the highest degree when he felt the 
slightest attack upon his integrity, and hasty in his 
decisions, which gave him an sir of irascibility; but to all 
who were in need of assistance from his fortune, or his 
talents, he exercised a princely liberality; and to those of 
honourable worth, however low their station, he was kind 
avd benevolent; he sympathised with their distress, nor 
ever refused assistance to lessen the weight of oppression. 
In the catholic faith of his ancestors he was sincere, and 
enjoyed its beneficent influence: he was not theoretically 
one man, and practically another; nor was his piety sub- 
servient to caprice or personal convenience, his religion 
strengthened and dignified his virtues. Such was the life 
and character of Michel Angelo, which I have been able to 
collect from the most authentic materials; and which I 
have written with peculiar pleasure to myself, 
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AL human excellence has its basis in reason and pro~ 
priety; and the mind, to be interested to any efficient pur- 
‘pose, must neither be distracted nor confused.! However, 
soaring may be the flight of genius, if permanent admira- 
tion be our hope, its course must not be directed by the 
caprice of fashion; but governed by unalterable laws, con- 
formable to the great and general principles of nature. 
Painting, sculpture, and architecture, with all the produc- 
tions of taste and science, have the same common data, 
and in proportion as they exhibit the powers of the under- 
standing, or the sensibility of the heart, they will be des- 
tined to immortality. 

‘The arts, previous to the time of Michel Angelo, had 
slowly but progressively advanced from the middle of the 
fourteenth century. When they were revived by Cimabue 
and Giotto,? meagre and individual form, without selection, 








1 Jn painting, the great principle of intelligibility is technically 
termed breadth, whetner at refers to colour or to chiar-oscuro, In ar- 
chitecture, when a large building is divided into smell parts, with Rittle 
conuexion hetween themselves, or relation to the whole compositio: 
and wanting bold projections, or recesses, for depths of shadow, it 
-said to be without breadth or effect. In sculpture, the executive skill 
of the artist is shown in proserting the demi-plat of the figure, which is 
only another term for keeping one part in judicious subordination, thet 
others may be better shown, with their true form and character; and 
corresponds to tho heli-tint in « picture. 

¥ Ofmabue died 1300, and Giotto 1336, both at sixty years of age, 











© ‘This term is elao used technically in psinting, to denote & concen 
‘trating principle of light and shadow. 
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bounded their knowledge : to eombine and generalise those 
principles by which the arts are allied to poetry was then 
not known, and mechanical excellence confined to unlearned 
imitation was the chief object of their attainment; but with 
the extended views of more enlightened science, genius ex- 
panded, and latent principles were gradually unfolded. 
‘When by design and composition the human passions were 
expressed, chiar’-oscuro and colour were soon added, to 
make the representation more complete, and the art more 
interesting snd popular: and in an age of luxury, when 
that which is most splendid and gives the least trouble to 
reflection is most admired, the thinking and philosophical 
schools of Florence and Rome ceased to be attractive; and 
if in our time gaiety of colours, and dexterity in using 
them, should have influenced the public taste, the works 
i painting of which I have to speak will be uninteresting: 
yet, whatever may be the opinions of the day, this prin- 
ciple will remain; that painting, inasmuch as it only imitates 
the visible appearances of bodies, and makes them sensible 
to our ordinary perceptions, is an art that ranks very little 
above the mechanical employments that fashion raw 
materials to our use, for the common purposes of life; but 
when this manipulation produces the essential qualities, 
which identify character and expression with our feelings, 
it is then that it becomes estimable as poetry, history, or 
biography. 

Sculpture, more simple in the operation by which it is 
produced, is little capable of superficial attractions, being 
limited by the material to the characteristics of Form ; yet 
the field of imitation is wide, and the power of making 
accurate resemblances of familiar objects with apparent fa~ 
cility of execution has always had charms for the vulgar 
of every age and nation; hence it has been often degraded 
by caprice, and novelties adapted to meet popular feelings, 
and Bernini and Bouchardon for those qualities, though 
with higher claims, exhausted the praise of the time in 
which they lived.! Unaffected, simple, and aggregate 

+ Phe monument of Urban VIIL, in St. Peter's, by Bernini, is # com- 
pe ‘example of the style of Hubens, in marble; than which, tt would 

‘& easy to point out « more remarkable instance of bad teste. Rou- 
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beauty, are the only true elements of sculpture, and in them 
all subordinate considerations, trifling ornaments, and 
minor attractions are lost: it is an art that has grandeur 
and sublimity for its object, and the means ought never to 
be subversive of the end. Whatever is picturesque in 
marble isintrusive, and, like poppies in afield of corn, if lux- 
‘uriant to the transient view, is poison to the reflecting mind. 

Architecture claims dominion over our feelings by unity 
of design and conformity of character, where all the parts 
compose a whole, without confusion or discordance, and 
chiar’-oscuro unites them, to make one grand impression 
on the senses. Upon these principles the architecture of 
the Greeks will live as long as taste and judgment remain, 
and by the same data the works of Francesco Borromini 
will serve to show how the greatest science and knowledge 
may he misapplied.’ 

Sculpture, Michel Angelo considered as his profession, 
which he cultivated, by having an implicit deference to 
nature, and a due respect for the works of his immediate 
predecessors, and matured his study by contemplating the 
principles of the ancients. He who takes for his model 
individual nature, and confines himself to exact imitation 
only, cannot hope to attain to the perfection of ideal form. 
Phidias, when he made his Jupiter, copied no object he had 
ever seen, but contemplated only that image he conceived 
in his mind, from Homer's description.? Michel Angelo’s 


Tilline,#ho was « sculptor in this country of superior merit, bas also 
the defect of endeavouring to make his art subservient to imitation be- 
low its character ; and the sifk robe of his statue of sir Isase Newton, 
in tho anti-chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, is more admired by the 
many than the Flora of the Capitol. 

1 Vide the ebnrch of the Supienza, S. Carlino slle quattro Fontane, 
in Rome; with an infinite number of-his works in thet city in the sane 
atyle. 

2 In strict propriety, the Grecian statues onty excel nature, by bring 
ing together such an assemblage of beautiful parts as nature was newer 
Inown to bestow on one object: 

“ For earth-born graces sparingly impart 
‘The symmetry supreme of perfect art.” 

To Mlustrate this subject atill further, sir Joshua Reynolds, from 

whose works I have taken this note, goes on to observe :—"It must be 
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first work of celebrity was & group of a Madonna with a 
‘dead Christ, sere Italian a Piett. The subject in its 
nature is impressive; the composition is felt with appro- 
Priato simplicity; and of all his works, it is that which 
seems to have cost him the most laborious attention, 

‘When this group was finished it was universally admired; 
but the Virgin was thought too young for the figure off 
Christ, and Condivi has given Michel Angelo’s reasoning 
on that remark, which is as follows :—“ Talking one day 
to Michel Angelo on that appearance, he answered, ‘ Don’t 
you kgow that chaste women preserve their beauty and 
youthful character much longer than those who are not: 
how much more 80, then, must be the immaculate Virgin, 
who cannot be supposed ever to have had a vitiated 
thought? and this is only according to the natural order of 
things; but why may we not suppose, in thie particular 
case, that nature might be assisted by Divine interposition, 
to demonstrate to the world the virginity and perpetual 
purity of the Mother ? This was not necessary in the Son, 
nay, rather the contrary, since Divine Omnipotence was 
willing to show, that the Son of God would take upon 
him, as le did, the body of man, with all his earthly in- 
firmities except that of sin; and therefore it was not ne+ 
cessary for me to make the human subordinate to the 
divine character, but to consider it in the ordinary course 
of nature under the actual existing circumstances. Hence 
you ought not to wonder, that from such a consideration, 1 
should make the most holy Virgin-mother of God, in com- 
parison tothe Son, much younger than would otherwise be 
required, and that I should have represented the Son at 
his proper age.’” 


remembered that te component parts of the most perfect statue never 
can exoel niatare,—-that we can form no idea of beauty beyond her 
works: we can only make this rare assemblage; an sseemblage £0 
rare, that if we are to give the name of monster to what is uncommon, 
‘we might, in the words of the duke of Buckingham, call it— 
“<A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw?” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol, 


* * Sine labe mons'ram.” 








poet 
UJ 
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From the time he finished this group, his execution was 
bold and decisive, and the facility of his hand kept pace 
‘with the vigour of his mind. 

‘The statue of Moses, in S. Pietro in Vincolo, is a com- 
plete example of those comprehensive powers which in 
different degrees are found to pervade all his subsequent 
works. The expression, air, and attitude of that figure, 
combine to form a grand personification of the author of 
the Pentateuch, and law-giver of the Jews; in his counte- 
nance is a dignified sternness of expression, marking a 
powerful intellect, and the whole style of the figuae is of 
‘one uniform character; and although it has many defects, 
if compared with the highest examples of antiquity, yet the 
entire impression is sublime. 


And who is he that, shap’d in scalptar'd stone, 
Sits giaat-like? stern monument of art 
Unparallel’d, while language seems to start 
From his prompt lips, and we his precepts own? 
~'Tis Moses; by his beard’s thick honours known, 
And the twin beams that from his temples dart; 
’Tis Moses; seated on the Mount apart, 
‘Whilst yet the godhead o'er his features shone. 
Such once he looked, when ocean's sounding wave 
Suspended hung, and such amidst the storm, 
‘When o’er his foes the refluent waters roared. 
An idol calf his followers did engrave; 
But had they rais’d this awe-commanding form, 
‘Then had they with less guilt their work adored. 


The figures of Day and Evening, in the monuments of 
Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, are in the same style of 
conception, but were left unfinished: the Madonna in the 
same room is composed with feeling and simplicity, and the 
statue of Lorenzo de’ Medici, in his monumert, is simple 
and majestic, without extravagance or affectation, ‘The 
two statues of prisoners or slaves which were to have com~ 
posed part of the original monument of Julius IL, now in 
the National Museum im Paris, are equal to his best 
ductions, if credit may be giver to the admiration of Fal- 
conet, who, when he first saw them, said, “J'ai vu Michel- 
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ange; It est effrayant:” and Condivi, speaking of them, 


says, “All who bave seen them say they never saw any- 


+ thing more worthy of his genius,” The David in Florence, 


and the Christ in the church of the Minerva in Rome, are 
Jeas successful efforts of his genius; their character did not 
admit of any violence of expression, and the ideal beauty 
of the ancients depending on the purity of outline and cor- 
Tectness of form, was a subordinate quality in Michel 
Angelo. 

As the great end of art is to strike the imagination, ex- 
pressien and character with him were a primary con- 
sideration; and although he set the antique sculpture 
before him as an example and a guide, this marked dis- 
tinction is to be taken between his view of the subject and 
that of the ancients, He made ideal beauty and aggregate 
form subservient to expression; they, on the contrary, 
inade expression and animated feelings subservient to 
form. The Laocdon! and his two sons have more expres- 
sion in their countenance than all the other antique statues 
united; yet sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, that even 
in this instance, there is only the general expression of 
pain, and that is still more strongly expressed by the 
writhing and contortion of the body than by the features, 
In consulting .all the examples which are left of ancient 
sculpture, it would seem, they established it as a general 
principle, to preserve the most perfect beauty in its most 
Perfect state, the passions were not to be expressed; ail of 
which may be supposed to produce distortion and defor- 
mity, more or less, in the most beautiful faces. ‘The group 
of the Boxers is a remarkable instance in favour of this 
opinion; they are engaged in the most animated action 
with the greatest serenity of countenance; and without at 
tributes, it would be difficult to discriminate between the 


+ This statue is Gnished with the chisel, showing an incredible com- 
mand of exeention; and I once heard, in Rome, a very eminent sculptor 
ay, he believed the statue had been previously finished with the rasp 
and file, and that the marks of the chisel were made afterwards, to give 
the sppesrance of facility to the execution, and at the seme time a 

# to the surface, which was more favourable to the generel 
of the figure then if it had been left quite smooth. 
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Juno or the Minerva, the Bacchus or the Meleager; 
nevertheless, in the Apollo Pythius there is a graceful, 
negligent, and animated sir, and in the Discobolus a vulgar 
eagerness of expression, which deserves to be remarked, to 
show the nice discrimination of character which the ancients 
were capable of making, when the expreasion was not 
incompatible with what they considered a higher excel- 
lence. 

‘The Bacchus of Michel Angelo is an attempt to unite a 
degree of drunkenness with his character; but, inasmuch 
as it is effected, both the statue and the deity are dis- 
graced; of this feeling there are several examples in an- 
tique gems, but however skilful the representation may be 
in a basso-relievo not exceeding the size of a medallion, it 
is certainly in this instance not a successful attempt, when 
magnified into the proportion of life. The two female 
figures composing part of the present monument of Julius 
IL. are simple and elegant; and those of Morning and 
Night in the Lorenzo Chapel, are grand, and in unison 
with the composition of which they make a part. 

‘The works of Michel Angelo bave always a strong and 
marked character of their own; his thoughts are elevated, 
and his figures are conceived with dignity; and if he wants 
the beauty and correctness of the antique, which he cer- 
tainly does in an eminent degree, his faults never degrade 
him into feebleneas; when he is not sublime he is not in- 
aipid, the sentiment of aggrundizing his subject ever pre- 
vails, and however he may fail in the execution, his works 
are still entitled to the first rank among the modern pro- 
ductions in sculpture. 

Michel Angelo was educated as a sculptor, and his 
knowledge and practice of painting were regulated by the 
principles of that art; and this is an essential consideration 
for those who judge of his abilities as a painter. The 
earliest picture of his that is known, is the Holy Family 
in the Gallery in Florence: it is low in tone, and what an 
English painter would call monotonous in ite effect of 
chiar’-oscuros but as he considered the art, embracing 
little more than what may be obtained by sculpture, de- 
sign, and composition, were the chief objects of his stéen- 
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tion; if more, therefore, is not ‘performed, more ought not 
to be expected. Sir Joshua Reynolds observes, that Michel 
‘Angelo, as a painter, did not possess so many excellencies 
as Raffaello, but those he had were of the highest kind, 
The atyle of painting, which in modern language is called 
picturesque, was not ‘then known; and whether, upon the 
whole, anything has been gained by the discovery, is yet 
to be determined. It is not in painting only, but in the 
sister arts, that this discovery has made a complete revo- 
lution. 

Sculpture and architecture, in an eminent degree, have 
been made picturesque from the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the term was invented; and we are indebted to 
this new principle for the great popularity of the works of 
Borromini, whose name I have before mentioned. In 8. 
Romolo in Florence, the capitals of columns have been 
placed at the bottom of the shaft; in Germany, curyatides 
have been represented as drunken men supporting the en- 
tablature upon flowers and fruits carried on their heads: 
and England has not been free from the contagion: the 
Dragons at the base ‘of the Monument, and heraldic ebi- 
merag, are often introduced to enrich our Grecian architec- 
ture, to be praised, or censured, according to the taste of 
the times! In sculpture, subsequent to the period I have 
mentioned, the picturesque was the leading principle of 
attraction: marble was made to represent silk and serge, 
and varied stuffs; and the nudities of Bernini were es- 
teemed most perfect, when most like the pictures of Ru- 
bens. 


. 


In painting the great work on which Michel Angelo's 
fame depends, and, taking it for all in all, the greatest 
work of hia whole life, is the ceiling of the Sistine chapel. 
‘With respect to the colouring of this assemblage of pic- 
tures, there is little attention to variety of tints, but a 
greatness and simplicity pervade the whole. Breadth is 
produced by a simple arrangement of colours, rather low 

2 The last work I am inted with of this picturesque Grecian 

© atyle, is the steeple of the church of St. Ann's, Soho, in London, which 
‘ deserves ot ‘be aneieed for the varlety of its composition and the novelty 
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in tone, without any violence of contrast, and the general 
effect is grand and harmonious, though not that refined 
and rich harmony which is produced bya variety of broken. 
and transparent tints. As there is no detail of colours, 
neither is the whole work enfeebled or confused by any 
minute attention to the discrimination of drapery. With 
Michel Angelo the clothing was no particular stuff, it was 
only drapery; and all the attention that is here employed, 
is in folding and disposing of it in such » manner as to 
contribute to the grandeur of the figure, and show it to 
the utmost advantage. 

Tt is in the Sistine chapel where the poetical feelings of 
Michel Angelo are fully shown, and where his geniua and 
imagination are most expanded, The style and cast of 
the figures have nothing of common nature, but a cha- 
racter of grandeur peculiar to themselves, proceeding from 
his own mind, without appearing to partake of the pre- 
vious associations of other men. His sibyls and prophets 
exhibit with variety and energy the colossal powers of his 
mind; yet great as is the display of invention which he 
has there shown, and which is to be seen through the 
whole of the ceiling, no part exhibits or more strikingly 
marks the range of his genius, than the smaller domestic 
compositions in the lunettes, where, to the most homely 
and familiar scenes, he has given an air of greatness, 
without extravagance or diminution of their natural sim- 
plicity, in a style which defies competition, Whether there 
‘was any regularly digested plan of theocracy in this assem- 
plage of pictures is not known, and no contemporary sup- 
plies us with any information. The late professor of paint- 
ing has suggested an ingenious theory upon that subjects? 

1 Speaking of the ceiling of the Sistine chapel, he observes :— Tie 
subject is theoeracy, or the empire of religion, considered as the parent 
and queen of mun} the origin, the progress, and finel dispensation 
of Providence, as taught by the sacred records. Amid this imagery of 
primeval simplicity, whoee acle object is the relation of the race to ite 
Founder, to look for minute discrimination of character is to invert the 
Principle of the artist's invention: here is only God with man. The 
veil of eternity ia rent; time, space, apd malicr, teem in the creation of 
the elements end of earth; life issues from God, and aioretion from 
man, in the ereation of Adam and his mate; tranagression of, the pre- 
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pot, whatever was the plan, that which is at present within 


‘igh: ‘sphere of our comprehension, sufficiently serves to 
\* damcaomsteate 


rs that bis genius was vast and sablime. 
"Pho next work he executed im painting, after « lapse of 
‘thipty years, was the celebrated Lest Judgment in the 
ame chapel. From contemporary writers it would seem 
fhe. public admiration of this picture was equal, if not 
guperior, to the praise that had been bestowed upon the 
esiling: the commendation of Varchi and Vasari is cir- 
‘cumseribed only by their want of higher terms to express 
the enthusiasm of their feelings. They are not, however, 
peculiar in wishing that the abilities of their friend should 
appear to have increased with declining yeara; and as 
this was the most important of his latter works, it ia esay 
to a ige for their desire of representing it as the moat 


‘Amidst such an assemblage of figures, some groupe 
may reasonably be expected more admirable than others, 
more justly conceived, or happily executed: and it cannot 
be denied, that there are many parts which show the 
plenitude of Michel ‘Angelo’s talents: yet, upon the whole, 
comparing him with himself, stupendons as it is, it 
marks the decline than the acmé of his genius. ‘The satire 
‘af Salvator Rosa is well known; and though put into the 
mouth of the critic Biagio Martinelli, yet it appears not to 
be wholly ‘unfounded: 

‘Miche? Angielo mio, non perio in gioco 5 

‘Questo che dipiagete 2 un gran Gindixio: 

‘Ma, del gindizio voi u’ avete poco. 
capt at the tree of knowledge proves the origin of evil, and of expulsion 
from the imunediste intercourse with God ; the economy of justice snd 
grace commences in the revolutions of the Deluge, and the covensnt 
Gide with Nosh; and the germs of social character are traced in the 
eubsoqnent scene between him and his sons; the awful synod of pro: 
ghets and sibyls are the heralds of the Redeemer; and tho host of per 
triareba the pedigree of the Son of Man; the brazen serpent ant the 
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In addition to his adopting the unphilosophical notions 
of the darker ages, to comply with the vulgar prejudices 
of his time, he has alo injudiciously added some needless 
embellishments of his own, But the most serious excep- 
tion made to the general composition by his contempo- 
raries, was that of violating decorum, in representing 80 ° 
many figures without drapery. The first person who 
made thie objection was the pope’s master of the ceremo- 
nies above recited, who, seeing the picture when three 
parts finished, and being asked his opinion, told his holi- 
ness that it was more fit for a brothel than the pope’s 
chapel. This circumstance caused Michel Angelo to in- 
trodace his portrait into the picture with ass’s ears: and 
not overlooking the duties of his temporal office, he repre+ 
sented him as master of the ceremonies in the lower 
world, ordering and directing the disposal of the damned; 
and to heighten the character, he is entwined with a 
serpent, Dante’s attribute of Minos. 

Stavvi Minos orribilmente, e ringhia: 

Eoamins le colpe nell’ entrata, 

Giudica e manda, secondo ch’ avvinghia, 

Dico, che quando l'anims mal nata 

Li vien dinansi; tutta si confesse: 

E quel couoscitor delle peecata 

YVede qual Inogo d’Inferno 3 da ess; 

Cignesi con Ia coda tante volte, 

Quantunque gradi vuol, che gid sia mesea.? 
Inferno, Canto V, 


+It is recorded, that the Monsignore petitioned the pope 
to have this portrait taken out of the picture, and that of 
the painter put in its stead; to which the pope is said to 
have replied, “ Had you been in purgatory, there might 
have been some remedy, but from hell ‘Nulla est re- 
demptio:’” this portrait still remains. 


1 To examine the inmost secrets of the heart, snd judge of crimes, 
with threatening mien, Minos his station takes ; and the soul, internally 
corrupt, before him stands dismayed, confessing all. At his commend 
‘ell opens, the victims to their dire abode are sent, and each his plese 
of torment is assigned, as round himself he girts his flend-iike tail, 
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How far true criticism would condemn the principle 
upon which these objections were founded, may be deduced 
from the pleasure mankind has constantly received since 
the most cultivated wra of Greece to the present time, 
in the Apollo, the Venus, the Laocdon, or the Gladiator; 
and it can hardly be a question whether any person who 
has ever seen these statues could wish them to have been 
clothed with drapery. It must be admitted, however, that 
an indiscriminate application of one character of muscular 
form and proportion, makes the whole rather an assem- 
dlage of academic figures, than a serious, well studied, 
historical composition. 

Another objection made to the general design, by critics 
less prejudiced, is, the introduction of a boat to convey 
the condemned souls to their place of torment: the idea 
being manifestly borrowed from pagan theology. 

The objection would seem to be well founded; but when 
it is considered how slightly this subject is touched in 


1 ‘The boatman, in this part of the composition, is designed from the 
Inferno, of Danta. 
“ Charon demonio con occhi di bragia 
Lor accennando, tutte raccoglie : 
Batte col remo qualunque s adagia.” 
Inferno, canto iti. 

‘The following paseage has been selected, by the late professor of 
painting, as jilustrative of that part of the Lest Sudgment where an un- 
happy victim, who has fallen over the side of the boat, is dragged down 
bya fiend, who, with  bill-book fastened around his neck, is accom- 
Plishing his object. 

© Graffiaean, che gli era pit di contre, 
Gli arronciglid le ‘mpegolate chiome, 
E traseel ea, che mi parve una Lontra,” 
‘Inferno, canto xxii. 

In the simonisesl gulph allotted to those who have been guilty of 
selling offices, and making traffic of justice, Danté has transformed them 
into monsters, and given to them for their habitation a bituminous 
element. Those who are thus condemned ascend at intervals for respi. 
ration, while demons are on the watch to seize an exhausted victim. 
‘Thus—‘ Graifiscen, who deseried one more immediately opposite to him, 
twisted the hook (uncino understood) in his clotted hair, and drew him 
up, thet to me he seemed like an otter.” This quotation appears to be 
Jess apt than any of Mr. Fuseli’s other remarks upon the advantages Mic, 
il Angelo may be reasonably supposed to have derived from Dan 


an 
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revéaled religion, and how much is left to the imagina- 
tion, the painter may perhaps be excused from following 
the example of the poets; and while the Centaurs and 
Sphingi of Tasso, and the Gorgons and Hydras of Milton, 
are tolerated in the greatest epic poems of the Christian 
world, I shall offer no apology for the Charon of Dantd 
and Michel Angelo. 

From the high character and notoriety of the Last 
Judgment, the amateur might expect, at first view, to 
receive the strongest and most sensible impressions, but in 
this composition the means of art best calculated for that 
end are least attended to. ‘he mind is divided and dis- 
tracted by the want of a great concentrating principle of 
effect; and the prevailing hue of colour is of too low a 
tone, to be impressive; added to which, it is. partially 
damaged and obscured with smoke, and is therefore now, 
doubtless, less harmonious than when originally painted. 

In Michel Angelo’s great works bis superior abilities are 
shown in the sublimity of his conceptions, and the power 
and facility with which they are executed: correctness, in 
the usual signification of the word, made no part of his 
admired talent, and, in this picture in particular, bis know- 
ledge of the human figure is not shown by attention to 
aggregate beauty, or elegance of proportion. Lord Shaftes- 
bury has remarked, “that the greatest of the ancient o3 
well as modern artists in statuary and painting, were ever 
inclined to follow this rule of Aristotle, that, rd caddy, the 
beautiful, or the sublime in these arts, is from the ex- 
pression of greatness with order: and when they erred in 
their designs, it was on the side of greatness, by running 
into the unsizable or gigantic, rather than into the minute 
and delicate. Of this Michel Angelo, the great beginner 
and founder among the moderns, and Zeuxis! among the 


1 The resembtance between these eminent artists was so remarkable 
‘that it would almost seem as if Quinctilian wrote of Michel Angelo, 
inatend of Zeuxis, when he said, “ Zeuxis.gave great relief and large 
Proportions to every limb and feature; and this, Le thought, added to the 
grandeur and majesty of “painting, in imitation, as is said, of Homer 
himself. who describes even his women of as large a size as ie com- 
patible with a delicacy of person.”"—Quinct, Inst. Or., lib, xii. onp. 10. 

L 
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ancients, may serve 83 instances.” This remark is well 
founded, and the picture-of the Last Judgment is good 
fllustration of it; for whilst his Prophets and Sybils in the 
vault of the chapel are idealised to the utmost verge of 
aublimity, those perfect beings to whom he has assigned & 
place in Heaven are all copies of imperfect nature, and in 
form only elevated into grandeur by partaking of the style 
and character of the Torso. 

The two large pictures of the Conversion of St. Paul 
and the Martyrdom of St. Peter conclude his labours in 
painting; and although they do not equal his former works, 
they show the powers of the master; but they are now 80 
much injured by time and damp from the walls on which 
they are painted, as to leave but little for admiration or 
criticism. 

‘These works of which I have spoken are painted in 
fresco, excepting the Holy Family in the gallery in Florence; 
and this picture was always supposed to have been painted 
in oil colours; but Abbate Lanzi has assured us, in a 
modern publication, that it is executed a tempera, which, 
if he be correct, leaves us without a single example of 
‘Michel Angelo’s ever having painted in that process. The 
portrait he copied when a child, and smoked, to give it the 
appearance of the original, is the strongest evidence I have 
met with in any contemporary author, to show the proba- 
bility of his using oil colours at any period of his life. Tt 
has been commonly said he treated oil painting with 
contempt, which admits of the ornamental style to a greater 
extent than fresco, and that he thought it an employment 
fit only for women and children. As this sentiment has 
been received from Vasari's time to our own with little 
iscrimination or inquiry into the cause which gave rise 
to it, the following account may be interesting. 

Sebastiano del Piombo is well known to have been a 
great favourite with Michel Angelo, and from the assist~ 
ance he gave him upon all occasions has been numbered 
amongst his acholars, He made many designs for him 
which were painted in oil. For the ebarch of S. Fran- 
ceaco in Viterbo, he painted a picture of the Virgin and a 


yp? Dead Christ, and another of the Scourging of Christ for 
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§. Pietro in Montorio, in Rome, both from designs of 
Michel Angelo; but of the latter, Vasari adds, it was 
thought, he also drew the Christ upon the wall, from the 
great difference between the style of that figure und the 
Test of the composition.'’ With these works he was well 
satisfied; but, from circumstances not explained, Sebas- 
tiano used his influence with Paul IIL to have the Last 
Judgment painted in oil colours. This conduct gave him 
offence, and he declared, in opposition to that influence, 
and the pope’s determinstion to comply with it, that he 
would not paint the picture, unless it were to be painted 
in fresco. Notwithstanding this declaration, Sebastiano 
prepared the wall for oil colours, and Michel Angelo gave 
himself no further concern about it. Some ca elapeedy 
and he was again solicited to proceed with the un ing: 
he then repeated, with warmth, his former declaration, 
and said, that unless the plaster were all taken down, and 
the work to be executed in fresco, he would have nothing 
to do with it; that oil painting was fit only for women, 
and those who were luxurious and idle; or, in other words, 
such as did not feel the excellences of the highest style of 
the art, or were too lazy to practise it; which was the case 
of Fra, Sebastiano, The preparations were then ordered 
to be destroyed, and the work was executed agreeably to 
the original intention. 

‘That Michel Angelo had a correct opinion and a just 
value for oil painting, there is sufficient evidence in the 
approbation he gave to Fra, Sebastiano himself, Jacopo 


1 Sebastiano also painted a pictore of the Resurrection of Lazarus, 
ander the direction of Michel Angelo, who corrected the design in some 
places; but there iy no evidence thet the composition was made by him, 
or that he exeeuted any part of the picture. “ Sebastiano executed a 
Pictare of the same size as the Transfiguration, and, as it were, in com- 
petition with Rafsello, representing the Resurrection of Lazarus, whioh 
Revpainted with the greatest care, under the direction of Michel Angelo, 
und in some parts after his design. When the two pictures were com- 
pleted, they were both bung in the Consistory, side by side, and both 
‘were infinitely commended. And though thfe work of Raffaello, from its 
extrema grace aud beauty, was acknowledged to be chief in merit, yet 
the production of Sebasciano's pencil was universally and warmly 
sdiuired."=- Pita di Sebastiano Veneziano, tow. ti p. 471, 

u2 
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da Puntormo,! and Marcello Venusti,? who painted many of 
his designs in oil, and never in any other process: and bis 
observations upon Titian after visiting him in the Vatican, 
while he was painting the Dansé, will show, if properly con 

sidered, that he neither disdained nor undervalued the 
merit of that mode of painting. This visit was made in 
company with Vasari, who says, “After we left Titian, 
Michel Angelo passed very high commendation on what 
he had seen, and said, that his colouring pleased him exceed- 
jogly; but it was » pity that the Venetian painters did not 
ground themselves well in a correct knowledge of drawing 
in their youth, and adopt a better mode of study; with 
those advantages this man might have been as eminent in 
design aa he is true to nature and masterly in counterfeit- 
ing the life, and then nothing could be desired better or 
more perfect; for he has an exquisite perception, and a 
delightful spirit and manner.” ‘This feeling corresponds 
ina high d with the opinion of the greatest colourist 
‘our country has produced, who regrets he had not himself 
trod in those steps;* although he entertained some doubts 


1 Jacopo da Puntormo painted, from the designs of Michel Angelo, a 
composition of a Venus and Cupid, and Christ appearing to Mary Mag- 
dalene in the garden, than which, he said, no ove could have executed 
them better. Of this artist, when Michel Angelo was shown a picture 
of bis, at nineteen years of age, he said, “ This young man, from what 
4s to be seen in this specimen, if he lives and proceeds, will he able 
to place the ort in Heaven.’—-T'ita di Jacopo da Puntormo, tom, ii, 
pp. 645, 662. 

‘+ Marcello Venusti made an infnity of emall pictures from the designs 
of Michel Angelo; Le also made « copy of the Last Jndgthent, now in 
‘the possession of the king of Naples; for Messer Tommsso de’ Cava: 
Yiere he painted a picture of the Annunciation for the chureb of S. Gio- 
renee Laterano, from Michel Angelo's design.—Vasari, tom, iii, 

* P. Vita di Tiziano Veceelti, tom. iii. p. 988. 
__S Mit the high esteem end veneration in which Michel Angelo has been 

‘uel by all netions and in all ages, should be put to the account of 
‘Prjaiice, ‘emust otill be granted thet those prejudices could net have 

“been entertained without a cense; the ground of our prejudice then 

‘becomes the source of our sdmirstion, But from whatever it proceeds, 

or whatever it is called, it will not, I hope, be thought presumptuous in 

me to appear in the train, I cannot say of his imitators, but of hia 
gp sdmirers. I have taken another course, ene more suited to my ebili 
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whether the fascinating perfection of the Venetian style 
could be perfectly united with the simplicity and grandeur 
of the Roman school. 

In one of his admirable discourses delivered to the Aca- 
demy, he observes, that, “however great the difference is 
‘between the composition of the Venetian and the rest of 
the Italian schools, there is full as great a disparity in the 
effect of their pictures as produced by colours, An 
though in this respect the Venetians must be allowed ex- 
traordinary skill, yet even that skill, as they have employed 
jt, will but ill correspond with the great style. Their 
colouring is not only too brilliant, but, I will venture to 

¥ say, too harmonious to produce that solidity, steadiness, 
and simplicity of effect, which heroic subjects require, and 
which simple or grave colours only can give to a work.” 
Sir Joshua, also, in his commendation of Ludovico Car+ 
racci, whom he considered as approaching the nearest to 
fection as a painter, says, that his unaffected breadth of 
ight and shadow and simplicity of colouring which holds 
ita proper rank, does not, in his best works, draw aside the 
least part of the attention from the subject, and the solemn 
effect of that twilight which seems diffused over his pic- 
tures, appears to correspond with grave and dignified sub- 
jects better than the more artificial brilliancy of sunshine 
‘which enlightens the pictures of Titian." 

Freaco painting was a process more adapted to Miche} 
Angelo’s monumental style of composition, which, as it exe 
cluded attention to minute elegancies, was more favourable 
to grandeur of design, and it is on this process that cir 
Joshua Reynolds very justly observes, “the fame of thegreat~ 
est masters depends: such are the pictures of Michel An- 

gelo and Raffaello in the Vatican; to which we may add 


ties and to the taste of the times in which Llive. Yet, however un- 
Squel I feel myself to that attempt, were I now to begin the world again, 
‘L would tread in the steps of that greet master; to kies the hem of his 
Bement, to catch the slightest of bis perfections, would be glory end 
Gistinetion enough for an ambitious man."—Sir' Jozhua Reynolds, 
vol. ii. p, 216. 
2 Sir Joshua Reynolds, vol. i, p. 89. ‘This opinion ia amplified in a 
variety of inotancea in his iterary works. = che 
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the Cartoons; which, though not’ strictly to be called 
freseo, yet may be put under that denomination; and such 
are the works of Giulio Romano at Mantua. If these per- 
formances were destroyed, with them would be lost the 
best part of the reputation of those illustrious painters; 
for these are justly considered as the greatést efforta of 
our art which the world can boast. To these, therefore, 
‘we should principally direct our attention for higher excel- 
lences. As for the lower arts, as they have been once 
discovered, they may be easily attained by those possessed. 
of the former.' 

“The poetical part of the art, Michel Angelo possessed 
in a most eminent degree, and the same daring spirit 
which urged him first to explore the unknown regions of 
the imagination, impelled him forward in his career beyond 
those limits which his followers, destitute of the same in- 
centives, had not strength to pass. He was the bright 
luminary from whom painting has borrowed a new lustre, 
under whose hands it assumed a new appearance, and be- 
came another and superior art, and from whom all his 
contemporaries and successors have derived whatever they 
have possessed of the dignified and majestic.”4 

About the time when he finished bis labours in painting, 
there was a controversy in Florence among the atuatenrs, 
whether, of the two arta, painting or sculpture, was the 
most noble; or, in other words, which required the most 
talent and genius? and Michel Angelo was applied to by 


» It is wotthy of observation, thet in the comer of the picture of the 
Last Judgment, where Charon and the demons are painted, there ia an 
evident attempt at glazing with advantage, and the only instance J have 
ever seen in fresco painting, This was the last part of the picture 
finished, and here Michel Angelo seems to have made some experiments in 
colouring ; for the head, plate ix. in the collection T published, is painted 
with o thick coat of colour, as if wax had been employed, and with the 
greatest clearness and brilliancy in the style of execution. The head of 
the Mousignore is also trested with freedom and facility of manner 
which does not pervade his fresco works, while the head, plate v. in the 
same collection, is dry and hard, This examination was expressly made, 
in the year 1798, in order to gain correct information of the particulars 
here stated. 

»? 2 Bir Joshua Reynolds, vol. ii. p. 197. 
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‘Messer Benedetto Varchi for his opinion, which he gave in 
the following letter: 
‘TO M. BERRDETTO VAECHI. 


« As Ihave received your little book, I will say a few 
words on the subject of your inquiry, though incompetent 
to the task. Of the relative importance of painting and 
sculptore, I think painting excellent in proportion as it 
approaches relievo, and relievo bad in proportion as it par- 
takes of the chatacter of a picture, and therefore I was 
used to be of opinion that painting might be considered as 
borrowing light from sculpture, and the difference between. 

them as the sun and moon. Now, however, hince I have 
read your dissertation, which treats the subject philo- 
sophically, and shows that those things which have the 
same end, are one and the same, ¥ have changed my opi- 
nion, and say that, if greater judgment, labour, difficulty, 
and impediment, confer no dignity on the work on which 
it is bestowed, painting and sculpture may be considered 
without giving the pre-eminence to either: and since it 
has been so considered, no painter ought to undervalue 
sculpture, and in like manner no sculptor ought to make 
light of painting. 

“The sculptor arrives at his end by taking away what 
ig superfluous; the painter produces his, by adding the 
materials, which embody the representation to the mind: 
however, after all, they are both produced by the eame intel- 
ligence, and the superiority is not worth disputing about, 
since more time may be lost in the discussion then would 
produce the works themselves. If he who has decided that 
painting is more noble than sculpture, was as conversant 
on other subjects, my old woman would have written 
better. There are an infinite number of ideas that might 
be started upon similar subjects, which have never yet 
been discussed; but, as I have already observed, they 
would occupy too much time; and as I am not only old, 
but, as it.were, numbered with the dead, I have little to 
spare, therefore I hope you will excuse me, and accept my 
humble thanks for the too great honour you have done me, 
of which I feel myself so little ing. 

Micue, Axcsio Buonazgort.” 
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In architecture, it does not appear that Michel Angelo 
ever received regular instruction from any professional 
man, but derived his information from his own atndy, 
and the use of books; nor did he consider architecture as 
his profession; on that account, when Paul III. appointed 
him to succced San Gallo in the building of St. Peter's, 
he repeatedly refused to accept the appointment The 
first instance that occurs of his being employed as an 
architect, is by Leo X., to build the fugade of the church 
of 8. Lorenzo in Florence, left unfinished by Brunelleschi, 
but of which, as I have before observed, there was little 
or nothing done during his pontificate. By Clement VII. 
he was commissioned to build the Lorenzo library, and 
what was denominated the new sacristy; and a mausoleum 
for the Medici family, called the Capella de’ Medici, nei- 
ther of which, from the unsettled state of affairs in Italy, 
was completed till the close of his life; nevertheless, as 
they were executed from the original designs, they may 
with propriety be considered as his earliest works in archi- 
tecture. Jn the new sacristy are the monuments of Giu- 
liano and Lorenzo de’ Medici.? 

The Chapel de’ Medici is an octagonal room, richly in+ 
crusted with jasper, oriental agate, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, 
&c., to receive the remains of the sovereign dukes of 
Florence. One of the eight sides is occupied by an altar, 
and another with the entrance door; the six remaining 
sides have each a sarcophagus, similar in form to those 
which support the recumbent figures in the new sacristy; 
four are made of Egyptian, and two of oriental granite, and 
over them semicircular niches adapted to receive large 
whole-length statues; two only are occupied, but inscrip- 
tions are placed under each, to mark respectively to whom 
they belong? This room has nothing to recommend it, 


1 Condit, sect. Ini. 

4 Thie new sacristy is also culled the Chapel of the Princes, 
* COMUS MAG. DUX. ETR. I. VIX. ANN. LY. OB. IX. RAL. Mari 1574. 
FRANCIECUS MAG. DUX. BER. II. VIX. 4XX. 46. on. 19 cor. 1587. 

FERDINANDUS MAG. DUZ. ETS. Tit. VIX. ARN. 

CORMUS MAG. DUX. ETR. I¥. VIX. 4¥¥. 90. 
prmavisax ous ‘MaG, DUK. BTR. ¥. YIX. aRX. 59. 03 
COMMUG MAG, DUX. BEB. VI. TIX. ak. 81. on. 31 ocr, 1726.. 
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‘but ifs infinite labour and expense. The style of the 
tombs is extremely heavy, and their grandeur and simpli- 
city destroyed, by making the general form subservient to 
useless mouldings and ponderous scrolls. 

The Lorenzo library is a gallery about an hundred and 
fifty feet long, and thirty-five feet wide, and may be con- 
sidered as x plain room, simply adapted to the purpose for 
which it was intended;' to this there is a kind of ante~ 
room crowded with architectural decoration, in a style 
exceedingly bad, with compound pediments and coupled 
columns let into the wall, to support nothing. In the 
antiquities of Rome I am aware that there ‘are two exam- 
ples of columns placed in niches, the one called the Sepolcro 
di Pesone Liciniano, on the Via Appia; and the other in 
a brick temple out of the Porta Latina, called Il Tempio 
delle Camene, where the columns are octagonal; but no 
authority can authorize such a violation of principle, unless 
in an extreme case, where some variety may be wanted, 
in a massive and extended wall, to produce an union of 
style, to harmonize it with the general character of the 
building, of which it makes a part. 

Among the architectural designs of St Peter's, pub- 
lished in Bonanni’s History, the section by Michel Angelo 
is grand. To criticise St. Peter’s with any accuracy, 
would require that all the parts should be considered, as 
well as the whole; but without plans, elevations, and 
sections, it would not be possible to make any minute in- 
vestigation intelligible. 

When a nation is rich enough to have a work of vast 
dimensions, a sufficien¢y of mathematical knowledge to 
construct it, would, of itself, produce a sort of appropriate 
fitness; and parts might be easily multiplied, so a8 to 
ereate surprise. But we ought not to be deceived by’ 


© ‘This library, before the French revolution, was said to contain 
14,800 MSS., among which was the celebrated copy of the Pandects of 
Justinian, found at Amalfi about the year 1130; a Lesin Bible of the 
sixth, and s Virgil of the fifth century, in which the four first verses, 
‘heginning, “le ego qui quondam," do not begin the AHreid, but 
‘Amma virumque eano,” agreeebly to the opinion of the best commen- 
ra. 
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specious appearances in architecture, more than in an: 
other hums toil; and, althongh labour has its merit, ant 
little can be doue without it, he deserves the most praise 
who can produce the greatest effect and the most lasting 
impression with the least manual exertion; but with the 
public at large, extent of dimension alone is always con- 
sidered synonymous with grandeur, however little skill 
may be employed; and with the vulgar, nothing is more 
common than for this character to be decided by actual 
measurement. 

Without attempting to define the different causes which 
make an impression of sublimity on the mind, it is an 
acknowledged feeling, that succession and uniformity of 
parts, combined with greatness of dimension, contribute to 
that end. St. Peter's, however, in its present state, with 
all the advantage of dimension in every way, is a remark- 
able instance how human ingenuity can be exercised in 
diminishing the effect of its own powers, Instead of the 
awful grandeur which might reasonably be expected from 
the magnitude of the building, splendour and variety 
divert the attention, its solemnity is lost in the diffusion 
of light, and its size apparently diminished by the parts 
occupying that attention which ought to be absorbed in the 
WHOLE. Yet this last defect has been praised by Addison, 
Baron Stolberg, Lumisden, and other writers; and the 
disappointment universally produced, by its apparent want 
of magnitude, has been attributed by them to the exactness 
of its proportions. If to impress the mind with grandeur 
and sublimity in edifices dedicated to religion be desirable, 
that building must be defective which fritters away the 
attention of the beholder, however beautiful the parts may 
be of which it is composed. The ancient Pantheon is an 
example of the first authority, of what can be produced by 
a just feeling of the true principles of architecture. There, 
simplicity and grandeur are happily combined, though now 
comparatively seen in a ruined state; and however we 
may admire great works, or cultivate a partiality for their 
defects, it is obvious that the architect of St. Peter's, if he 
had no other merit, would deserve but little praise for 
mpRing the largest and most magnificent temple in the 
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world appear to be less sublime then the original model 
of its dome. 

The work of Michel Angelo entitled to the highest com- 
mendation, is the cortile of the Farnese palace, and the 
projecting cornice which surrounds the top on the exterior, 
It is, however, extremely difficult to say how much of this 
design belongs to him, or how much to San Gallo. Of 
the cortile we know that San Gallo carried it up to the 
first story, and that the construction of the rest was left 
to Michel Angelo by his death. Whether he altered the 
original design, adopted a new one, or adhered to the 
eld, is uncertain; yet of this we may be assured, that the 
building as it now is, was agreeable to Michel Angelo’s 
wishes, or he would not have constructed it. The cornice, 
and the general lines of the building, are such as might be 
ex, d from the predominant character of his feelings. 

¢ galleries on the Capitoline Hill are complex, and 
far from being specimens of a good style. The Porta Pia, 
which was the simplest of three designs, and on which 
account Michel Angelo regretted its being adopted, is of 
itself a most unfortunate example of bad taste, and if the 
others possessed a greater variety of the same character, 
his reputation can suffer nothing by their loss. The pre- 
vailing notion in his mind seems to have been variety and 
novelty, and when Condivi bestows the most flattering 
encomium on the improved taste of his old age, he says, 
that he designed a palace for Julius IIL, the facade of 
whici: was “entirely original, not having embarrassed bim- 
self with the rules of his predecessors, either ancient or 
modern,” and Vasari informs us, that the composite order 
received such great perfection from him, that the other 
orders could not stand in comparison with it, and that he 
worked miracles wherever he put his hand.’ This kind 
of praise is common to Varchi,end to the other panegy- 
rista of hia time; but to those who know anytbing of 
architecture, and the principles on which either beauty or 
grandeur depend, will neither be inclined to give the com- 
posite order so decided a preference, nor think more highly 


4 Introduazione, p. 2. 





, 
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of the abilities of the man who entirely departs from fun~ 
damental principles. 

‘The remains of ancient architecture were but little un- 
derstood. The chequered black and white marble of 
Brunelleschi, in the exterior of public buildings, was the 
fashion of his dey, and whatever partook of novelty in its 
appearance had sufficient claims to public approbation, 
‘Notwithstanding his taste and style of design were very 
little conformable to ancient simplicity, it was the mis- 
fortune of Michel Angelo to consider him more worthy to 
be imitated than departed from. Two years before 
Brunelleschi died, Bramante was born, and with a better 
regulated genius than any of his predecessors, he adopted. 
principles more simple and solid, and endeavoured to tread 


1 When the dome of the Medici chapel was terminating, Michel 
Angelo was complimented Ly his friends, thet e lind made the lantern 
jmove compleated than that by Brunelleschi, in the cathedral; to which 
he replied,  1t is easy to make it different, but not better.” 

Comect taste, with sound judgment, is, perhaps, the rarest quality of 
the human mind, Genius is common to every age; and learning and 
science have more or lees illumined every state of civilized society ; but 
ince the bright era of Greece and Rome, it would be dificult to find 
the same happy combination of talents, which invention hax not been 
Able to obliterate, uor criticism to reduce below the standard of excel- 
lence, ‘The fagnie of St. Peter's, erected by Maderno at the beginning, 
of the seventeenth century, is a striking exemple of the multiplication of 
parts, and prodigality of expense, to produce littleness. 

‘On the bronze doors of the church, ornamented with basso relievos, 
Japiter and Leda bas a place among the snbjects of Christian theo- 
Jogy; and the noble Egyption obelisk, eighty feet high, in the pinzza, is 
supported on litte bronze lions, on # pedestal of Grecian architecture, 
Sueh instances of bad taste ore innumerable in every country, although 
in other respeots cultivation and refinement may prevail, 

‘The Last Jndgment, of which I have already spoken, was freely cen- 
sured; and the celebrated satirist and critic, Aretino, concurred in the 
prevailing sentiment of the times; but, in describing how the subject 
Dught tocbave been treated, he las shown that his own refinement was 
dot advanced beyond the age in ‘Which he lived. “‘ Out of the mouth of 
the Son of God, I see, in the form of two arrows, the grand sentence of 
felvation and damnation.” Raffaello chose for the subject of a Chris 
tian chapel heathen deities presiding over the planeta ; and, in our own 

ne, the learned Dr. Smith, of Cambridge, bas furnished us with « 
friking example of bad taste in the great window of Trinity Library, 
where H. M. George ILL., Minerva, Lord Bacon, and Sir Isane Newton, 
azo all introduced together, in costume, 
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in the steps of the ancients. For cardinal Wolsey he built 
a Ty Rome, which marks an improved taste: but = 
little chapel, erected in the cortile of the convent of 
'S. Pietro in Montorio, where he has copied the temple at 
‘Tivoli, with some additions of his own, shows his sense of 
the superior excellence of that exquisite vestige of anti- 
quity, though he was not able to finish his ‘building in the 
same perfection of design; yet, with all its defects, it is 
now perhaps among the best’ specimens of modern archi- 
tecture in Rome: but the person to whom Ttaly was most 
indebted for the improvement of public taste, was Michele 
Gan Michele, of Verona,! whose works in his native city 
‘are as honourable to his name, as those of Vicenza are to 
hig successor, the great Andrea Palladio. ‘The taste of 
‘Michel Angelo appears to have been misled .by some pre- 
vious aseociations which it would now be in vain to seek. 
In a letter, addressed to a gentleman who had probably 
made some inquiries upon the subject of architecture, he 
has expressed this singular opinion: that ability in that 
art depended upon a knowledge of the human figure, and 
more especially upon anatomy. 


«Most reverend sir,—When a design in architecture 
has different parts, all equal, and of the same character, 
the decorations ought to be of one character also, and exe- 
cuted in the same style; and the same rule is to be observed 
fa corresponding parts, But when the design is entirely 
changed, it is not only allowable, but necessary to change 
its decoration; and the same principle is to be observed in 
the parts which are meant to correspond: the architect, 
however, always having full liberty to choose for himself, 
in the Arst instance, the style of ornament best adapted to 
his purpose. The nose, for example, in the middle of the 
face, does not depend upon the one eye or upon the other; 
but it is necessary that the one hand should be like the . 


1 gan Michele was born 1484, and died 1559. He was not only the 
best aivil architect of bie time, bat be was the inventor of the modern 
gyelem of fortification, of which Pagan, Blondel, Vauban, and others, 
syailed themselves, to obtain that distinction which is respectively 
attached to their names. 
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other, and that both the eyes should correspond, as well 
with respect to each other as to the parts of the face in 
which they are situated. It is aleo certain, that the mem~ 
ers of architecture have a reference to those of the human 
body, and he who does not understand the human figure, 
and particularly anatomy, can know nothing of the subject. 
“Micust AnczLo Buonanovl.” 

It is evident from this letter that Michel Angelo theo- 
rized on some of the odd notions of Vitruvius, who makes 
every branch of science and knowledge subservient to 
architecture, and that he originally adopted the taste of his 
own country, without duly considering the true principles 
which sre best adapted to make a lasting impression on the 
mind. To his talents as a military architect, the celebrated 
Vauban bears honourable testimony. When he passed 
through Florence, he made a plan of his fortification, and 
measured every part of it. 





To judge of Michel Angelo as a poet, the reader must 
necessarily be referred to his works in their original lan- 
pace, and little else remains to me than to point out those 

have thought the most important to bis reputation. His 
poems were first collected by his nephew, Leonardo Buo- 
natroti, and published in the year 1623, by his great 
nephew Michel Angelo Buonarroti, whose poetical works 
are well known to those who are conversant in Italian 
poetry, by his “La Fiera,” a comedy, in twenty-five acts; 
and “La Tancia,” a pastoral comedy which has given to 
his name a rank among the Tuscan literati! Many sonnets 


1 OF these literary compositions, Baretti has given the following 
account :— 

“While the academicians della Crusca were compiling their dio- 
tionary, Michel Angelo Buonsrroti il Giovine writ « comedy in twenty- 
five acts, or rather five comedies following one another, entitled, 
Fiera; or, the Mart; in which he introduced very mony people, each 
specking of hie own trade, in order to furnish the academicians with 
common and vulgar words seldom to be met with in writers. This 
comedy waa printed in Florence, by Tartini e Franchi, 1726, in folio, 
with e multitude of notes, by the Jearned abbot Antonmatia Salvint. 

. jf Le Tancia Commedia Bustioate, by the serve Buonsrroti, was printed 
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‘and other compositions had been previously published by 
Giolito, and some were printed in his lifetime, and com- 
mented on with the most extravagant praise. Varchi, 
upon one of them, CXII. in the collection, has been labo- 
riously diffuse; and, from the following letter, Michel 


Angelo appears to have felt himself much flattered by the . 


compliment.! 
: 70 M. LUCA MARTINI. 

“Magnificent M, Luca,—By the hand of M. Barto- 
Jommeo Bettini I have received your favour, with a com- 
mentary on one of my sonnets. ‘The sonnet, indeed, is 
mine, but the commentary is from above, and is really 
pimirable; not only according to my judgment, but accord~ 
ing to the opinion of eminent men, and in particular that 
of M. Donato Giannotti, who is never tired of reading it, 
and who desires to be remembered to you. As for the 
sonnet, I know well enough what it is; but, be it as it 
may, I cannot conceal a little vain-glory in having been 
the occasion of so excellent and learned a commentary, 
which makes me feel an importance that does not belong 
to me: therefore I intreat you to make the returns that 
are due to so much esteem, respect, and politeness. I 
intreat you to do this, because I feel my own unworthi~ 
nese: he that has reputation ought not to tempt fortune, 
for it is better to be stationary than to fall from a height. 
Lam old, and death has deprived me of juvenile thoughts; 
‘and he who does not know what old age is, let him have 
patience enough to wait its arrival, and then he will. Re- 
men:ber me to Varchi aa I have requested you; and with 
the highest esteem and affection, I am, ever yours, 

“Micnet AxceLo Buonazroti.” 


in Florence, by Cosmio Ginnti, 1612, in quarto, and in 1615 in ootavo, 
nod reprinted with the above Fiera, with notes by the same Salvini. 
Ta Fiera is in verse of different metzes; La Trancia is in ottava 
ima, and in the dialect of the Florentine peasants ; and, in my opinion, 
is the best and most pleasing comedy in our lenguage.”—Baretti's 
Ttalian Library, p.122. London, 1757. 

7 In the year 1728, Bottasi printed, in Florence, a second edition of 
Michel Angelo’s poema in 12mo, with this tide, Rime di Michelagnalo 
Buonarroti ik Vecchio, con una Lezione di Benedetto Varcki, e dur 
i Mario Guidueei sopra di cete. 
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‘He was eighty-one years of age when he composed the 
aonnet alluded to, which he. sent to Vasari, with many 
others, as the productions of his leisure hours, and the 
amusement of his old age. On the authority of Condivi, 
he applied himself to the perusal of the Italian poets and, 
orators, and composed sonnets before the accession of 
‘Julius IL, who, as I have already observed, immediately 
on his being advanced to the pontificate, sent for him to 
Rome, and employed him in public works: but it is pro- 
able that he wrote at very different periods, as subjects 
oecarred to his mind, and’ as he felt disposed to imitate 
Petrarch. In some instances he has been succesaful; the 
Jove sonnet LXX. in the collection is written with great 
facility, and some of his religious sonnets show that he 
felt the rhythm and poetical harmony of the Italian 
language. “As they show, too, the religious feeling of 
‘Michel Angelo's mind, I have therefore translated one 
‘of them into prose, that it may be more generally under- 
atood : 

“TO THE SUPREME BEING. 


“ My prayers will be sweet if thou lendest me virtue to 
« make them worthy to be heard: my unfruitfol soil cannot 
produce virtue of itself, Thou knowest the seed, and how 
fo sow it, that will spring up in the mind to produce just 
and pious works: if ru0w showest him not the hallowed 
path, no one by his own knowledge can follow thee. Pour 
thou into my mind the thoughts that may conduct me in 
thy holy steps, and endue me with a fervent tongue, that 
T may alway praise, exalt, and sing thy glory.” 


‘The following translations of other poems will be 2c- 
ceptable: 


‘Asas! slas! the mirror which tells truth to all, 
‘Tells me that I am old, 

And warns me of my Seeting days: 

"Thus it comes to him, who loves delay, 

‘As now tis come to me, whose time is fown, 
And like me, finds himself in years. 
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Altho’ Death treed upon my steps, 
[neither can prepare, repent, nor couneel take, 
Enemy to myself, 
Nor is there solace to be found in sighs or lamentation: 
He who loses time can know no greater loss, 
In rewrospect, alas! ala 
Ido no find in all the time that’s past, 
‘A singse day that [can call mine own, 
Fallacious hopes and vain desires, 
With every varying passion, 
Have made me sensible to every change, 
‘And tanght me how to know the haman heart, 
From whence, may come what may, and be no longer new 
Far from the truth I've been, 
And what of life remains is now o'ercast 
‘With ills, that wait on life's decline, 
Tired I go, alas! but do not well know where, 
Fear appals me, for my sand is run, 
‘And winter's frost I feel through alt my limbs: 
Daily I see my frame decay, 
Nor would it aught avail to see it not. 
‘On my hereafter state, Death and the soa! hourly dreputes 
And if 1 am not deceived, 
‘One wills that I should go, one that I should stay. 
Eternal punishment is mine 
If aught I have perverted, or misused the trath ; 
But, in thee, O Lord, I feel my hope is sure, 
‘He who knows not how his w11 is free 
‘Has no excuse to render, and no gifts to sbare. 





FRAGMENT. 


And sweet it is to see in summer time 
‘The daring goats upon a rocky hill, 
Climb here and there, still browzing as they climb, 
While, far below, on rogged pipe and shrill 
‘The Master vents his pain; or homely rhyme 
He chaunts; now changing place, now standing still 
‘While his beloved, cold of heart and sterot 
Looks from the shade in sober unconcera. 
M 
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Nor leas another sight do I admire, 
‘The roral family round their hat of clay, 
Some apread the table, and some light the fre 
‘Beneath the household Recs,’ in open days 
‘The ass’s colt with panniers some attire; 
Some tend the bristly hogs with fondling plays 
‘This with delighted heart the Old Man sees, 
Sits ont of doors, and suns himself at ease. 


‘The outward image speaks the inner mind, 
Peace without hatred, which no care can fret; 
Entire contentment in their plough they find, 
Nor home returh until the sun be set: 
No bolts they have, their houses are resign’d 
To Fortune—tet her take what she can get. 
‘A hearty meal then crowns the bappy day, 
‘And sound sleep follows on a bed of bay. 


In that condition Envy is unknown, 
‘Aod Hanghtiness was never there a guest, 
‘They only erave sowe meadow overgrown, 
‘With herbage that is greener than the rest; 
‘The plough ’s & sovereign treasure of their own; 
‘The glittering share, the gem they deem the beat, 
‘A pair of panniers serves them for buffette; 
Trenchers and porringers for golden plate. 


© Avarice blind, O mean and base desires 
Of those who pass the gifts of Nature by! 
For gold alone your wretched pride aspires, 
Restless for gold from land to land ye fly + 
And what shail quench your never-sated fires, 
Ye slaves of Envy, Sloth, and Laxury, 
Who think not, while ye plot another's wrong, 
“Man wants but little, nor that little long ¢” 


‘They in old time who drank the streamlet clear, 
‘And fed poo the fruits which Nature seat, 
‘They should be your example, shoald appear 
Beacons on which your eyes should still be bent: 
1 + Maso,” i the original poem, is # large stone, set up on the out- 
nide of a cottage door for the purpose of making a fire against it; a 
= praatioe in Italy. 
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© listen to my voice with wilting car! 
‘The peasant with his herds eajoys content, 

‘While he who rules the world, himself anblest, 
Still wants, and wishes, and is not st rest, 


‘Wealth, sad at heart the while, and full of dresd, 
Goes all adorn’é with gems and gay with gold; 
And every cloud which passeth overhead 
‘As ominous of change doth she behold ; 
But Poverty her happy days bath led, 
‘Vex'd with no hope to have, nor fear to hold; 
Amid the woods in homely weeds bedight 
She knows no cares, no quarrels, no affright. 


Milk, herbs, and water, always at command, 
The peasant recks not of superfluous stores ; 
He counts his gains upon his callous hand, 
‘No other book: is needed for bis scores: 
‘Troubled with no accounts of ships oF and, 
No usures’s guiles he suffers and deplores 
He knows not in the world that such things be, 
‘Nor vainly strives with fortune, no, not be 


If the cow calved, aud if the yearling grew, 
Enough for all his wishes fortune yields: 
He honours God, and fears and loves him too; 
Hig prayers are for bis flocks and herds and fields ; 
‘The doubt, the how, the why, that fearfal crew,— 
Disturb not him, whom bis low station shields, 
‘And favoured for his simple trath by Heaven, 
‘The little that he humbly asks, is given, 


Of the sonnets, religion and love are the prevailing 
subjects. In the former Michel Angelo is sometimes very 
successful; in the latter he is either monotonous or quaint; 
& jargon of Platonism and crude metaphysical divinity, 
acquired from the prevailing taste of the times, with little 
mind and no sensibility, supply the place of real feeling, 
He who only imagines that he loves is sure to be mistaken; 


and that which is worthless > himself, is still more cold 
and insipid to others. 


From the facts I have stated, and the opinions founded 
u2 
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‘upon data which I believe to be true, it would be useless to 
multiply words in summing up the character of this great 
man, All short modes of defining complicated powers are 
fallacious, however dexterously language may be employed 
to give antithesis the force of wit or the air of profound 
~ gagacity. By studying his works alone Michel Angelo is 
thoroughly to be known. His genius was vast and wild, 
turns extravagant and capricious, rarely to be implicitly 
followed, but always to be studied with advantage. Those 
‘who have hitherto taken him for their guide, seized what 
came within the sphere of gross representation, and cari~ 
cature was the only result of their feeble efforts. Eccen- 
tricity, not borrowed from nature, nor the result of feeling, 
may for n time astonish vulgar minds; but that which is” 
like nothing that can be seen or understood, will perish 
with the author, by whatever ingenious means it may be 
made to assail the public taste, Sprangher and Goltzius 
have been long dead; and whercver such artists may arise, 
they will now no longer serve to disgrace the genius of 
‘BMichel Angelo, who has been but too often censured for 
their extravagance. 





CATALOGUE 


oF TRE 


. PRINCIPAL WORKS OF MICHEL ANGELO, 


’ 
Ix SCULPTURE, PAINTING, DESIGN, 


AND ARCHITECTURE, 


Sculpture. 


I. Baconus, in the Florence Gallery.—There is a cast 
of this statue in the house of the duke of Richmond, in 
Privy Gardens, brought into this country by that noble- 
man when he established his academy in London, in the 
year 1758. Mr. Wilton made a copy of it in marble for 
the duke of Northumberland, which is now at Sion House, 
It is larger than nature, and has the character and ex- 
pression of youth under the influence of wine. 

Il. La Pisra, in St. Peter's in Rome.—Of this subject 
there is an old print with this inscription, poLok MEVS 
BVPER DOLOREM IN ME COR, MEVM MGRENS. MICHEL 
‘ANG, 8. Pinzit Rome. and the engraver’s monogram. It 
is more stiff and formal in its style of design, and was 
‘probably an earlier composition than the group in St, 
Peter's, and, agreeably to the inscription, might have been 
originally executed in painting; as it is the only print I 
have ever seen, where the name of Michel Angelo is put 
aa the painter, except to the compositions in this work, 
which are enumerated under that head. 
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YH. Davo, in the Piazza del Grand Duca, in Florence. 
—The sum Michel Angelo received for this piece of 
sculpture was four hundred ducats. The block of marble 
was nine braccia long (16 feet, 6 inches,) and the statue 
ig of the same height: on the top and at the base, the rude 
surface of the marble still remains. 

IV. Curarrsz, in the church of S. Maria Sopra Minerva, 
in Rome.—From the devotion paid to this statue, as repre- 
senting the Saviour of the world, the marble of the feet 
was so worn that they are now protected by brass sandals, 

YV. Tue Monomenr or Duxe Gruviaxo pe’ Mepror, 
in the new sacristy of the church of S, Lorenzo, in 
Florence. 

VI. Tas Moxuxent or Duxe Lorenzo ve’ Menict, 
in the new sacristy of the church of §. Lorenzo, in 
Florence.—When these monuments were first exposed to 
public view, they were universally admired; and the epi- 
gram of Giovanni Strozzi on the figure of Night in that 
of the duke Giuliano de’ Medici, is preserved in the 
collection of Michel Angelo’s poems, with his reply. 

La notte che ta vedi in si dolci atti 
Dormir, fa ds an Angelo scolpita. 

Tn questo sasso, e perche dorme, ha vita: 
Destala se not credi, e parleratti. 

“Night, whom you see’so sweetly sleeping in this stone, 
was by an angel carved, and though sleeping, lives: if 
you believe me not, awake her with a sudden shake, and 
she will speak.” 

To this, Michel Angelo wrote the following reply: 

Grato m’al sonno, ¢ pid l'esser di sasso, 
‘Mentre che’l danno, e la vergogns dura: 

‘Non veder, non sentir m’2 gran ventura, 
‘Peré non mi destar, deb paria basso. 

“Tt were well to sleep, but better to be s stone, while 
cane is shameless, and while crimes bear sway; not to 

sensible is my good fortune, therefore rouse me not, 
a epeak low.” 
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VII. La Maponna, in the new sacristy of the chureh 
of S, Lorenzo, in Florence.—This piece of aculptare is 
placed between two statues of St. Cosimo and Damiano, 
by Angelo Montorsoli and Raffaello di Montelupo, in the 
same sacristy, occupying one side. Of this piece of sculp- 
ture, Condivi, in praise of it, says, it is better to be silent 
‘than to gay little. 

VIII. IX. X. Rezrciox. Moses. Vinrvs.— These 
three statues make a part of the monument of Julius IL, 
in the church of S. Pietro in Vincolo. The emblematical 
figure of Religion, in the act of adoration, Vasari calls 
‘Rachel; and the other, with a mirror, emblematical of 
vane and Prudence, he calls, by the name of her sister, 

‘ah. 

XI. XIL XII. Staves.—There three figures, repre- 
senting slaves, were intended to have surrounded the base 
of the mausoleum of Julius II, as caryatides, agreeably 
to the original design. 

Two of them, now in France, were given by Michel 
Angelo to Robert Strozzi, and by him to Francis L, who 
afterwards gaye them to the constable Montmorency. 
In the reign of Louis XIII. cardinal Richelien made 
himself master of them, and placed them in his chiiteau; 
afterwards they deacended to the marshal Richelieu, who 
removed them'to Paris, and placed them in his garden. 
Upon his death, the widow removed them to a house she 
jnhubited in the Fauxbourg de Roule; when she left that 
residence, they were neglected, and put into the stables 
with other pieces of sculpture, and in the year 1793, on 
being put upto sale by brokers, M. Lenoir, the founder 
of the Musée des Monumens Francais, interfered in be- 
half of the nation, and through his means they remain in 
that repository. 

The third figure, is one of four that support the roof 
of n grotto in the Boboli Gardens in Florence, and, though 
jn a rude state, the others are still more imperfect. The 
figure of the prophet Jeremiah, in the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel, is supposed to have been originally de- 
signed for this monument; and I have seen a model of it 
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in terra-cotta, said to be by Michel Angelo. In the 
Palazzo Vecchio, in Florence, there is a group of two 

in marble unfinished, to which Vasari gives the 
name, “La Vittoria.” The composition is in a very bad 
style, and for what purpose it was designed I am ignorant; 
but by some it was supposed to have been intended also to 
form a part of this monument. 


CHRIST TAKEN DOWN FROM THE Cross, in the cathedral 
in Florence.—This group was the last work of Michel 
Angelo, and left unfinished at his death. It was after- 
wards brought from Rome, and in the year 1723 placed 
where it now is, at the back of the high altar in the cathe- 
dral, by Cosmo III., grand duke of Tuscany; and with 
his permission the following inscription was placed under 
it, by the senator Buonarroti:— 

Postremum Michaelis Angeli Bonarote opas 
Quamvis ab artifice ob vitiam marmoris neglectam, 
Eximiam tamen artis canons 
Cosmas Il. Mag. Dux Etrurie 
Boma jam advectum hie p, i, anno 
19, 1oce, XXHL 


Previous to the commencement of this group, Michel 
Angelo had employed much time on another, upon « 
larger scale, which he spoiled and laid aside; for this he 
was afterwards offered 200 golden crowns (1002. sterling) 
in its mutilated and imperfect state, by Francesco Bandini, 
who was desirous to have it finished by a sculptor of the 
name of Tiberio Calcagni: this offer Michel Angelo gene- 
rously refused, and made him a present of it, with the 
model, that it might be finished agreeably to the original 
design, but the death of Bandini prevented the completion 
of the work.— Vasari, tom. iii., p. 283. 

The authors of the “Trattato della Pittura, &. da un 
‘Theologo e da un Pittore,” p. 210, mention two groups of 
this subject: one of them was found buried in an apart- 
ment under ground, and sbout the year 1650 publicly 
seen in a shop in Rome; the other stood in cardinal Ban- 
(= garden on Monte Cavallo. This latter was probably 

same I have just mentioned. From these two unfl- 
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nished works Taddeo Zucchero made drawinge, and intro- - 
duced them into two pictures which he painted in Rome, 
for the church of the Madonna de’ Monte, and the Piet&d 
del Consolato de’ Fiorentini. 

In the Florence gallery there is a rude block of marble, 
by Michel Angelo, intended to be a bust of Brutus, and 
is more remarkable for this distich by cardinal Bembo, 
than for any merit of its own— 


Dum brati effigiem ducit de Marmore seulptor, 
Tn mentem eceleris vénit, et abstinuit, 


* Michel Angelo attempted to restore the arm of the 
Ladcoon; but not feeling himself competent to the under- 
taking, left it unfinished. This fragment is also in the 
Florence gallery. 

Of this celebrated group Baccio Bandinelli made a copy 
in marble of the same size, and flattered himself that he 
surpassed the original; but he was alone in that opinion. 
Titian caricatured it, by drawing three monkeys in the 
same action, And when Michel Angelo was asked what 
he thought of it, he replied, “He who follows must be 
behind; and he, who of himself does not know how to do 
well, cannot avail himself, to any effect, of the abilities of 
others.” Vasari, tom, iii, p. 318. This observation only 
applies to his talents as a sculptor; for his best designa 
rank him, for composition, with the first artists Italy has 
produced: yet, as a man, he was 60 generally disliked, that 
when he heard himself ill epoken of, he used to reply, “It 
ig no matter, we are only quit, for I never speak well of 
any one.” 

During the time Michel Angelo was employed by Leo 
X. to procure marble in the quarries of Carrara for the 
fagade of S. Lorenzo, he raised a large block to make a 
group of Hercules destroying Cacug, intending to place it 
in the Piazza with his statue of David; and at his leisure, 
daring this pontificate, he made many designs and differ- 
ent models of that subject: but, on the death of Leo, Cle- 
ment VIL employed him about works of sculpture and 
architecture, to honour the Medici family; and Baccio Ban- 
dinelli obtained the marbleto execute # similar composition, 
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- dfter he bed begun to work upon it, the revolution a. 
1527 obliged him to leave Florence, and the government 
commissioned Michel Angelo to finish it: upon which he 
made a new design of Samson destroying two Philis- 
tines, adapted to the then state of the marble. The siege 
of Florence, however, prevented his proceeding further 
than making the model; and Bandinelli, by order of the 
pope, completed, after the termination of the war, the 
sculpture from his own design.— Vita di Baccio Bandi- 
nell, tom. ii. p. 585. Of this group of three figures there 
is o plaster cast, probably from the original model, as I 
have seen an old print of the same composition subscribed 
with Michel Angelo’s name. 

Painting. 

I. Horr Famtiy.—This picture is preserved in the Flo- 

rence gallery, and is the only easel-picture remaining by 
. Michel Angelo that can be authenticated. It has never 
been engraved. 

Ik—Joriter and Leva.—This picture was painted 
(a tempera) about the year 1529, and given to Antonio 
Mini, who was an assistant to Michel Angelo, with 
two cases of. models, and many very valuable cartoons 
and designs, all of which he took into France after the 
siege of Florence in the year 1530, He sold the pic- 
ture to Francis I. for three hundred golden crowns, (1500. 
sterling), Armenini, lib, iii. p. 216. It was placed in the 
palace of Fontainbleau, but it is now not to be found in 
France, and is supposed to have been destroyed. In the 
year 1584, the cartoon was preserved in the villa of 
Bernardo Vecchietti, near Florence. In Rirose di Borg- 
hint. 

Of this composition there are many prints. The best 
T have seen has the following inscription, but without any 
date or engraver’s name: “ Michael Angelus inventor.” 

“ Formosa hee Leda est: cignas fit Jupiter: illam 
pt Comprimit: hoc geminum (quis credat) parturit ovum, 

Ex illo gemini Pollux, cum Castore fratres 

Ex isto erumpens Helene pulcherrima prodit.” 
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TIL Tae Cewixc of rax Stevinz Cuaret.—The 
ceiling is 171 palms 8 inches long, and 59 palms inches 
wide, which in English numbers would be 125 feet 9 
inches, by 43 feet 6 inches. 

Jn the year 1798, from an accidental explosion of gun- 
powder in the castle of St. Angelo, the concussion was so 
great as to shake down some of the plaster from the 
ceiling, and a figure seated on a pedestal was destroyed, 
except the head and feet. 

‘Whether any fragments of the original cartoons for this 
stupendous work remain, I have not learnt; but it is 
pHobable that some may yet be found in Italy, ag they 
were highly valued, and taken great care of by those who 
cultivated a taste for the fine arts in the sixteenth century, 
and we are informed, both by Vasari and Borghini, that 
he celebrated Bernardo Vecchiette was in possession of 
ome pieces, comprehending academic figures and prophets, 

‘The original sum Michel Angelo was to have bad for 
painting the whole chapel was fifteen thousand ducats, 
out for the ceiling he only received three thousand. 


IV. Tar Last Jupement.—From this picture there 
re numerous prints, In my own collection I have eleven 
lifferent engravings of it, but amongst the most important 
ire one by Gio. Mantuano on ten plates, and a small print 
»y Martin Rota. Parts of the picture have been engraved 
y Domenico Fiorentino, and these prints have more 
weadtis of manner, and are more in the style of the 
riginal, than those of any other engraver. 

‘The height of the picture is 74 palms 6 inches, and the 
xidth 59 palms 6 inches. In English measure, 54 feet 6 
nches, by 43 feet 6 inches, and occupies the whole of the 
vall at the end of the chapel over the altar. 

Gori says, that the original drawing of the Last Judg- 
nent was preserved in a cabinet in the gallery of the grand 
luke of Tuscany.— Annotazzioni alla vita di Michel Angelo 
Buonarrati da Condivi, p. 116, sec. liii. 

V. Taz Convetsion or Sr. Pavi.—The only-print I 
uve Been from this picture was published by Antonio 
Salumance, and, from the monogram, appears to have been 
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engraved by Nicolo Beatrici. It has this insoription upon 
it: MICH. ANG. PINXIT IN VATICANO. EX, TYPIS ANT, SALA* 
MANCAE, 

VI. Caucrrsion or Sr. Persx.—The best engraving 
from this picture is by Giovanni Batista de’ Cavaliere. 
tt + rather larger than the print of the Conversion of St. 

‘aul. 

Bottari says, there were some studies for this picture 
by Michel Angelo, finished with great care, in the Farnese 
palace, but removed from thence to Naples in the year 1759, 
by order of the king. 

These are all the pictures by Michel Angelo recorded 
by his contemporary biographers. In the house of his 
descendants in Florence, there is a Holy Family, which is 
preserved as an original picture; and in the Florence 

lery there was a small picture of the Fétes, said to be 

by Michel Angelo; but without better authority than 

seasition, ‘or common report, its authenticity may be ques- 
ioned. 


Designs. 
Authenticated by Vasari, Bottari’s Edition, 4to, MDCOLX. 


I. Canroon oF Tae Batti or Pisa.—Three figures 
of this cartoon were engraved by Mare Antonio, with a 
landscape back-ground, in the year 1510, which date is 
on the print. In the year 1524, Agostino Veneziano 
engraved five figures, with this inscription, a. V. MDXXUII. 
Michel Angelas Bonarotus Florentinus inventor. This 
print has also a landscape back-ground, but not to corres 
pond with the former, nor to ‘Vasari’s description; so that 
most probably these back-grounds were added by the en- 


gravers, 

‘These two prints, and the small chiar’-oscuro picture at 
Holkham, is all that now s of the celebrated com- 
position of the Battle of Pisa. is group seems to have 


p! been the principal part of that oa but the commence- 
ment of the action was represented the fighting of 
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cavalry, probably introduced ia the distance.—* Infiniti 
combattendo a cavallo cominciare la zuffa.” Tom. ii, 
p. 722, tom. ili. p. 209. 

In the year 1584, when Borghini published hie work 
cntitled, It. Reroso de’ pensieri e delle noje, a piece of the 
original cartoon was preserved in the villa of Bernardo 
Vecchietti, near Florence. 


TE, Curist on tae Mourt.—This design was given to 
Cosmo IIT, grand duke of Tuscany, after the death of 
Michel Angelo, by his great nephew Leonardo Buonarroti. 
Tom. iii. p. 311. 

There is no print of it. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had in his collection a drawing of 
he figure of Christ praying, from this composition, which 
1e supposed to be by Michel Angelo, and from it he bor- 
‘owed the general action of the hands, for his profile 
portrait of Dr. Johnson. 


ILL Anxvncrariox.—* Hail, thou art highly favoured, 
he Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women.” 
St, Luke, ch. i. ver, 28. 

‘This composition was designed by Michel Angelo for 
he cardinal di Cosis, and puinted by Marcello Venusti, 
or his chapel, called “La Cappella di marmo,” in the 
hurch of Santa Maria della Pace, in Rome. ‘om. iii. 
» BLL. 

This picture has been since removed, and in its stead 
here is one by Carlo Cesi, a scholar of Pietro da Cortona: 
rhere it is at present I have not learnt, 


ive compositions made for Messer Tommaso de’ Cavalieri 


IV. Awxvxctarios—This design wus painted by 
farcello Venusti, and is now in the sacristy of the church 
f St. Giovanni in Laterano. Tom, p. 311, 454, 
here is a very bad print from this picture, by J. Rossi, 
ublished in Rome, 1726. ‘The same subject described. 
y Danté as a basso-relievo, in his “Purgatorio,” appears 
y have been the prototype of this composition. 

There is a basso-relieve of this composition in marble, 
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im the church of Santa Maria, in Trastevere, in Rome, 
but the seulptor is not known. 

‘V. Fait ov Puarrox.—This design was painted in 
ail colours by Checchino Salviati, and engraved on crystal 
by Valerio Vicentino: there are also several prints of this 
composition; the best I have seen has this inscription, 
MICH. ANG. PLOR. INv., without any engraver’s name— 
Tom. ii, p. 401, et iii. p. 309. 

Vi. Rarg or Ganruepe.—Giulio Clovio copied this 
composition in miniature for the grand duke of Tuscany, 
and the picture was preserved in the Pitti palace, in 
Florence. In the palace of his Britannic majesty, at 
Kensington, there was formerly a large oil picture of this 
subject, probably painted by some contemporary artist. 
‘There are also many prints of it, but one, executed much 
better than the rest, has this inscription, GanyMEDES 
JUVENIS TROJANUS RAPTUS A JOVE.— Tom, iii, p. 309, 449. 


VU. Tiryus.—This design has been copied in a gem, 
and given by Spence in his Polymetis; there is a large 
‘basso-relievo of it in the Villa Borghese, in Rome. It 
has also been published with a landscape back-ground, by 
Antonio Salamanca, with this inscription, TITUS GiGAS & 
VULTURE DIVERSISQUE POENIS LACERATUS, 

To this subject I have given the name of Tityus, from 
its being repeatedly adopted by Vasari in both editions of 
his work, although that of Prometheus would seem to be 
more proper; since no circumstance is introduced to de- 
note the character of a giant; but, on the contrary, the 
Vulture (which no mythological authority has made larger 
than the size of nature), reduces the figure even below the 
common standard of life.— Tom, iii. p. 309. 


VIEL Baccanatsa pi Purrt.—of this composition f 
have two old prints; the best has this inscription, mice. 
ANG.—Bonaroti, inv. Ant. Lafrerii Formis Rome, 1558. 

‘These three last designs are particularized by Vasari in 

is first edition of 1550, with the highest commendation, 
PPart iii. p. 986, 
Messer Tommaso de’ Cavalieri was a particular friend 
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of Michel An, lo, and possessed many of his sketches, 
stadies, and pitt of various kinds’ After his death, 
his family sold the collection for five hundred crowns to 
the cardinal Farnese, as would appear from a marginal 
note in the Giunti edition of Vasari, preserved in the 
Corsini Library in Rome. 


‘Three compositions made for the marchioness of Pescara, 


TX. Cuzist, wir rue Woman or SAMARIA aT THE 
Waxt.—* Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst 
again: but whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall 
give him, shall never thirst; but the water that I ghall 
give him, shall be in him a well of water, springing up 
into everlasting life.”—S¢. John, ch. vi. ver. 13, 14, 

There is an old print from this design, with this ine 
scription, Lef. Formis, tom. iii. p. 315. 


X. Tae Crucirrxton.—* And at the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Exor, Exot, Lawta saBacH- 
THAN?” St. Mark, ch. xv. ver. 34 

Of this composition there was a small picture in the 
Cavalieri palace in Rome, painted by Marcello Veausti. 
There is ali an old print of it, but the only one I have 
has no inscription. om. iii. p. 314, 

XL Curist TAKEN DOWN FROM THE Cnoss,—Thig 
subject has also been painted by Marcello Venusti: and 
there are several prints of it. One by Gialio Bonasoni, 
1546. Another with a slight variation, dated 1547, with 
the monogram of Nicolo Beatrici. The peculiar cross in 
the back-ground represents one which was carried in 
Florence, in a religious procession, in the great plague of 
1348, and afterwards deposited in the church of Senta 
Croce. In the original drawing, upon the shaft of the 

was printed, NON VE sI PENSA, QUANTO SANGUE 
COSTA. 

‘There is another print of this subject, with the date 1879, 
With this inscription, ToxcuLar caLcavi solos, from 
Issiah, probably chosen by the engraver. It is & 
inferior print to either of the others, Tom. iii. p. yd 










"Santst scowwexp.— This’ composition 
5: stiano del Pisrh and painted by him in : 
‘htreb of S. Pictro in Montorio, where it still remuinl’ 
ygood preservation. Tom, ii. p. 47), AE 
XIU." Deav Canrst.—This design was made by Michel 
Angelo for Sebastiano del Piombo, who painted it forian 

altar in a private chapel dn: 'the church of S, Francesco in. 

‘Viterbo, where the picture now is. Tom, ii. p. 470, 

* .Of ibis composition ‘there is no print. 

“XIV. Vercs axv Corrp.—The cattoon of this pic- 
ture was drawn by Michel Angelo in charcoal, and highly 
finizhed, for his friend Bartolommeo Bettini, to whom he 
| esate jt. “It'was painted in oil colours by Jacopo da 

itormo for the same peraon. 

- , ‘Phis picture was brought to England in the 1734, 

and offered to sale for five hundred pounds, and, from the 
. interest it excited, Hogarth satirized it in his Analysis of 

Beauty. - There is copy or duplicate of it in Kensington 


palace. 

Michel. Angelo made a design for the Marchese del 
‘Vesto, of Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen in the Gar- 
idem, commonly called, Noli me tangere, which was:aleo 

“ ypudtinted by Jacopo da Puntormo; and Michel Angelo, when 
he‘saw the picture, said, that nothing ‘could be execnted 

: more to par ras Tom. ii. p. 645 eka 
"These are ‘sll the historical designs by Michel Angelo 
ennitdgeated by Vasari or Condivi, ‘ 
Desigas by Michel Angelo, on the authority of old Prints 

"Piétures, engraved or painted by men contemporary 






















L Hory Faxux.—There are three old prints of this 

‘ ibject, with a slight variation in each. In the Borghese 
Milace, in Rome, is s small picture of this composition, 
‘painted by Mareelio Venusti. 
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41. Sz. Jrzom.—There is an old print of this design, 
which appears, from the following inscription on it, to 
have engraved after a picture by Marcello Venusti, 
Mo ANG. IN. MaRCRL. rin. Seb. a Hey. do. ineid. somm 
M.D, LIT, con privilegio. It was published by Antonie 
Lafrerii Sequina, who, with Antonio Salamanca, published 
the greatest nomber of the prints sograved after Michal 
Angelo’s worl ‘There is an engraving of thia subject, 
with a grand landscape back-ground, subscribed Michael 
Angelus invin. Roma. There is also another print, smaller 
than either of the preceding, in which the back-ground is 
varied, so that it is most probable the figure is the only 
part of the original design, 

TIL Vincin arp Cup, from an original picture by 
Marcello Venusti, formerly in the collection of cardinal 
Albani, now im the possession of Richard Cosway, Esq. * 
This small picture is most beautifully painted, and the 
subordinate parts executed with all the taste and elegance 
of the Flemish school. I have great satisfaction in point- 
ing out this example of the abilities of Marcello Venusti, 
because, without the best works of a master be seen, DO 
correct estimation can be formed of his merit, or of the 
state of the art in his time: and this is the more important, 
as the number of worthless pictures at all times in ciren- 
Jation under the auspices of distinguished names, have a 
constant tendency to produce incorrect and fallacious 
opinions. 

‘Vasari has given a short account of thie artist, though: 
he was living when he published his work; and as I have 
had occasion frequently to mention his name, a translation 
of that account may not be uninteresting. 

“ Marcello Venusti was born at Mantua, 1515; he was 
Scholar of Perino del Vage, and worked with him many 
ears, and acquired a distinguished name. He has since 
painted the altar of the chapel of St. John the Evangelist, 
in the chareh of &. Spirito, with the portrait of the founder, 
who algo built the-walls of the church. The ia very. 
like, and the altar-piece extremely beauti From the 
excellence of this work, a friar of the order “ del Piomhe” 

Fs 
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evmmissioned him to paint in fresco, in 5. Maria della 
Paoe, over the door leading to the convent, Christ dis- 
ing with the Doctors, which is beautifully executed. 
has now abandoned large works, being more delighted, 
‘au be always has been, to paint portraits and amall pictures, 
of which he has done an infinite number, and among them 
some portraits of Paul IIT. exceedingly beautifal, and ae- 
ourately like. He has also made an infinite number of 
small pictures from the-designs of Michel Angelo; among 
‘others, the whole composition of the Last Judgment, from 
the original in the Sistine chapel, which is an extraordi- 
mary work, executed with the utmost skill, For trath of 
representation in small pictures, nothing can be desired 
better than Marcello’s works: hence, that most accom- 
plished gentleman, Messer Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, with 
® whom he was always a favourite, commissioned him to 
int the Annunciation of the Virgin, for the church of 
Giovanni in Laterano, from a design by Michel An- 
Son of which he has made a fine picture. 

‘uonarroti, his nephew, afterwards gave the original de- 
sign to Cosmo, duke of Florence, with some drawings of 
architecture and fortification, and other precious things. 
Of Marcello, it is enough to say, that since he has applied 
himself to small works, he has truly executed them with 
extreme and incredible patience.”'— Vasari, tom. iii, 454. 


IV. Jzzeutan.—This was probably a sketch for the 
same subject Michel Angelo afterwards painted on the eail- 
ing of the Sistine chapel, The oldest print of this com- 
position is engraved by Niceolo Beatriei, 1547. 

V. Carist meatine Tas Sicx.—“ When the sun wax 
setting, all they that had any sick with divers diseases, 
‘brought them unto him; and he laid his hands on every 
gue of them, end healed them.”"— St. Luke, iv. 40. 

This is probably one of the compositions intended for 
the Sistine chapel, if the original plan had been carried 
into execution, of ornamenting the side walls with pic- 

‘ 
- © his acoeunt wes published 1548, and Hercello Vennsti died 
‘S76. His Fife has been written by Ridolft. 
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tarea by Michel Angelo. There is an old print of this 
design, engraved by Ferando Berteli, 1566, 

VE Hoty Fastix.—Of this design there is 9 print 
engraved by Philip Sericcus. and published by Antonio 
Lafrerii, in Rome, 1565. 

VIL Carisrys, semen pro Peccaris Ni 
Morrvvs est.—This composition appears to have been 
intended for an altar. There is @ scarce print of it 

ublished or engraved by Antonio Selamanca (Ant, Sala. 
Secudebat) without a date. Salamanca was a considerable 
printeeller in Ltaly (1540), and published, as I have before 
observed, many of the works engraved after Michel 
Angelo; but with connoisseurs it is not certain whether 
he himself ever engraved. At this period engravi 
printing, and print-selling were often united in the samme 
person; and it is difficult, by the Latin word succeeding 
the proper name, to know precisely what meaning was 
intended; but in this instance, the preter-imperfect tense 
being used would seem to imply a modest diffidence of his 
own abilities, which could alone with Propriety refer to 
his talenta; yet it is very probable, Salamanca may have 
kept a manufactory, similar to our great manufactories of 
engraving in London, and caused his name to be engraved 
in whatever manner was most agreeable to himself, 

VIIT. Snoottxc at 4 Tancer.—Whether this com- 
Position was intended merely as a study for the actian of 
shooting with the bow, or an allegorical subject, is not 
known. There is a print of it published by y 
Lafrerii Sequino, most probably in Michel Angelo's life. 
time; but I have been informed by Mr. Cosway, that 
there is extant an earlier print, engraved in wood, with 


own portrait; if this be not an addition of the engraver, 

it would seem to imply an intention in tha design to allude 

to the enemies and calumnistors of his fame; and it i 

well known that the subject of S. Sebastian has 

More than once adopted by other painters to ify a 
ue 
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TX. An Oxy Man rv a Go-cant.—Of this subject I 
have two different prints: one without any year of publi- 
cation or engraver’s name; the other, with the date 1538, 
engraved or printed by Antonio Salamanca, with this ine 
scription at the bottom of the print, TAMDIU DISCENDUN 
EST QUAMDIU VIVAS.——BIS PUERI SENES, 

Besides these compositions there is a print, called 
‘Michel Angelo’s Dream, which is an allegorical subject, 
showing the evils of avarice and debauchery, as the con- 
sequence of inordinate attachment to wealth and unlawful 
Jove. Masques are introduced, as emblematical of bypo- 
crisy, to complete the chain of evils; while the principal 
figure, reposing on a globe, is visited by an angel from 

feaven, who may be supposed to be warning him to place 
his confidence and affections on another and a better world, 

‘The only print I have seen of this subject has this in- 
seription: MICHAEL ANGELUS INVENT. Gio. Domenico de 
Rossi alla Pace, 


Michel Angelo’s Ring. 


‘The gem called Michel Angelo’s Ring has given rise to 
much discussion, and the following extract from M. 
Raspe may serve to show the interest antiquaries bave 
taken in the investigation. 

« This beautifal engraving, known by the name of Michel 
Angelo’s Seal, has furnished ample matter of discussion 
‘and controversy to the antiquaries of France. One might 
almost form a library of the books and pamphlets which 
have been published upon the beauty and signification of 
this celebrated gem. As M. Mariette, in his Traité sur 
Jes Pierres gravées; and Mr. De Murr, in his Bibliotheque 
des beaux Arts, have given a sufficiently accurate account 
of them, we shall not enter into any detail, unless to ob- 
serve that Professor Rossmon of Erlang, and Mr. Thier- 
heim in Saxony, have, not long sine, augmented the num- 
ber pf learned commentators on this seal of Michel Angelo. 
‘The first of these literati published, in the Literary Intel- 
ligencer of the University of Erlang for the year 1749, 
No. 82, 2 Memoir to prove, ‘that it represents the birth 
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and education of Alexander the Great, allegorised as the 
birth and education of Bacchus.’ Mr. Thierheim, on the 
contrary, printed a German dissertation on the subject, at 
Goerliz and Leipzig, in which he pretends to prove, with a 
great profusion of wit, Greek, and Latin, that it represents 
‘the grand Panathanesn festivala of Athens, and that the 
little fisherman in the exergue, fishing, is an allusion to the 
Juxury of the Athenians; who, on account of their enor- 
mous expense and consumption of fish, had the nick-name 
of Fish-eaters, 

“Most commentators agree, without any proof whatever, 
that it is the work of Pyrgoteles, a very celebrated engra- 
ver in the time of Alexander the Great. Unhappily for 
them, and for Mr. Thierheim in particular, Mr. De Murr, 
in his Bibliotheque des beaux Arts, has most justt 
observed, after some Italian antiquaries, that ‘the Teele 
fisherman in the exergue, is a rebus, or a kind of apeaking 
figure, expressing the name of Pietro Maria di Pescia, 
contemporary with Michel Angelo, » most celebrated and 
excellent Italian engraver.’ 

“ The great number of figures, and the manner of compo 
sition might always have suggested very rational doubts 
of itsantiquity, But such were the folly and blindness of 
the antiquaries, that no one hitherto has suspected it, and 
Mariette, in his Traité des Pierres gravées, vol. i. p. 322, 
though justly considering the little fisherman as a logogriph, 
pretends to find in it the name of Allion, a celebrated 
engraver in the fairest days of antiquity. Itia true that 
Aduu, signifies a fisherman; but with a better knowledge 
of the Greck language, M. Mariette might, and ought to 
have observed, that there is a great difference between 
Adve and 'AAMiwy; and s little attention to the manner and 
composition of the work in question would certainly have 
shown him that it is as far from the style of the ancients, 
Rue’ 18° of Pictro Maria di Pescia is from that of 

ion, . 

“I shall not in this place repeat what I bave said upon 
this subject in a literary journal, printed at Berlin, under 
the title of lgemeine Deutsche Bibliochech, in which ¥ gave 
1 account of the memoir of Mr. Thierheim; and ¥ finish 
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by doing justice to the spirit and delicate touch of Pietro 
Maria di Pescia, which is truly sdmirable.”"Raspe's De- 
sriptie Catalogue of Tassie's Gems, p. 274. 
ith M. Respe I concur in the opinion, that this gem 

is the production of a modern artist. Upon what authority 
it is called Michel Angelo’s ring, I am ignorant: M. Ma- 
viette says only, “ It is more particularly known under the 
name of Michel Angelo’s ring, the general persuasion 
being that it once belonged to that illustrious man.” It is 
worthy of remark, that the two female figures on the right, 
are the same in the general design, as two in the compo-~ 
sition of Judith and Holofernes,in the ceiling of the Sistine 
chapel, which would seem to show that they were bor- 
rowed from the gem, or the engraver adopted them from 
the picture; and this circumstance alone may have cun- 
nected it with Michel Angelo’s name. 

Pliny records a story of the two rival painters, Apellea 
and Protogenes, who, on their absence from home, each 
left. at the bouse of the other a specimen of his drawing, 
80 decisive of superior skill as to make the artist's name 
unnecessary. A similar anecdote is told of Michel Angelo, 
who is said one day to have gone to the Farnesina to 
make Raffeello a visit, while he was painting the Galatea, 
and not finding him there, he mounted a ladder, and on the 
wall at the top of the room drew 2 colossal head in charcoal, 
in a grand style of design, that Raffaello on his return 
might know who had been to visit him. From Tespect to 
the talents of Michel Angelo, or from some popular feeling 
founded on tradition, this rude sketch is still suffered to 
Temkin. 

Architecture. 

‘The names of those who were principally employed in 
building St. Peter’s, from the foundation of the church to 
its completion, may be enumerated in the following order: 
From the 18th af’ April, 1506, when the first stone was 
ies was sole architect cares his iy sang 
1514; until the year 1520; Antonio 
until 1546; Michel Angela, until 1564; Vignola, until 
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1573; Giscomo della Porta and Domenico Fontana, until 
1607; Fontana was succeeded by Carlo Maderni, his 
nephew, who died 1627, and his place was supplied by 
Bernini; and although many others might be enumerated 
of less note, yet Bernini may with propriety be considered 
aa the last architect who terminated this great work. 

Notwithstanding this catalogue of distinguished names, 
the present building of St. Peter’s was chiefty the work of 
four architects: Michel Angelo, Giacomo della Porte, Do- 
angnico Fontana, and Carlo Maderni. 

According to Serlio, Bramante had not completed his 
plan when he died, and Raffaello finished it; and the work 
‘was only advanced in parts around the old church, without 
any fixed design being absolutely determined upon. St. 
Gallo seems to have wanted money for every purpose but 
to make his complicated model, upon which he spent more 
than a thousand pounds, as I have already remarked; and 
the principal part of what he constructed appears to have 
been taken down, from Michel Angelo’s letter to M. Barto- 
lommeo, and his subsequent agreement with Paul III. 
When Michel Angelo engaged to prosecute the work as 
his successor, he adopted bis own plan, and the interior of 
the present church is conformable to the general principles 
of his design. After bis death, which happened in 1564, 
nothing of any importance was done in the lapse of twenty 
years, until the reign of Sixtus V.,! who caused the dome 
to be erected by the co-operative skill of Giacomo della 
Porta and Domenico Fontana, with a slight deviation from 
Michel Angelo’s original model; and the lantern (which 
had its origin in that of S. Maria del Fiore, by Brunnel- 
Jeschi,) underwent some change from the designe of Vi- 
guola. After the death of this pope, the work again suf- 
fered another delay of fifteen years, until the reign of 
Paul V., which commenced 1605; and he employed Carlo 
‘Maderni, who changed the original plan of Michel Angelo, 
from a Greek to a Latin cross, and with the present fagade 
terminated the design, 1612.? The interior of the church 

1 Sixtus V, was elected to the pontificate 1585, and died 1590. 


2 At the two angles af this facade Carlo Maderni designed two hexe- 
gonal bell-towers, in a very bed taste: after his death, Bernini was 
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sppears to have been finished in the pontificate of Inno- 
cent X., from his portrait and his arms everywhere dis~ 
figuring the pillars in the principal nave, and from the 
fnacription placed over the great entrance door, 

‘To form some idea of the magnitude of this church, the 
following are the principal dimensions, which are com- 
pared with those of St. Paul's, in London, to make them 
more impressive; not that these buildings are similar to 
an architectural eye, but their general resemblance has 
established the grounds of a popular comparison:— 


St. Peter's, Bt. Panta, 
‘Length of St, Peter’s within the walls from 
east to wert... 
‘Width of the entrance within the walls. 
Length of the cross aisle or trantept . 
‘Diameter of the dome, in the clear.. 
Height of the church within........ wee M46 sree 10 
Height from the pavement to the top of 












412 ieee 330 





-muployed by Urban VILL* to suceeed him. He made new desigus, and 
eonstructed one of the towers at the south-east angle to the height of 
127 palma (120 feet,) when much fear was apprehended for the sefety 
¢f the building, in consequence of a crack that took place from the in- 
ewmbent weight, and « council was held, to deliberate whether it would 
Ihe prudent to proceed with the work. While this decision remained 
‘mpdetermined the pope died, and his successor, Invocent X.,+ employed 
‘bis favourite architect, Raineldi, to determine the question; who, from 
eousiderstion of the case, and from little respect to Bernini, ordered 
the work to be all taken down; Le then made several new designs in a 
seost barbarous style, but the death of the pope, and the ¢leotion of 
Alexander VII.} dispossessed him of his influence. Bernini was then 
employed to build the colonnade which surrounds the piazze, and the 
Gell-towers were altogether laid aside, and the facade was suffered to 
* gemain as it is ot present, without any further attempt to restore them. 
‘What was erected, Fontana says, incurred an expense of « handred 
thousand crowns (23,2304. sterling,) and cost about twelre thousand 
exowns to take it down, 
§ The diameter of the dome of the ancieut Pantheon, in Bome, 
1944 palms, or 144 English feet. 








= Urban VIII. was elected 1624, and died 1644. 


p ? ¢ Innoeent X. was elected 1644, and died 1055, 
{ Alexander VII. waa elected 1655, and died 1067. 
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Height of the columns in front, incleding the 
base and capital 
‘The shaft of the column .. 754 
Length of the portico within. in front of the chureh 232 
‘Width of the portico .. a Ah 
Length of the church from the oatside of the portico 
‘to the west end, including the thickness of the 














680° 


For the expense incurred in erecting this superb build- 
ing, and other particulars, I refer the reader to 
Feitana, whose work will be found higbly interesting, 
though, I fear, his general estimates are too extravagant 
to be readily granted.” : 








PORTRAITS OF MICHEL ANGELO. 


Guoriano Bucrarpre painted his portrait at the re- 
quest of Ottaviano de’ Medici, and Michel Angelo algo eat 
to Jacopo del Conte, but what bas become ol these pic- 
tures is not known. The former was doubtless a very 
indifferent performance, for Bogiardini was an artist of 
mediocrity, and if the following anecdote be correct, it is 
probable the likeness was very Ynaccurate. After Michel 
Angelo sat two hours, Bogiardini requested him to look 
at it; upon which he burst into laughter, and asked him, 
what he could have been thinking of to place one eye in the 
temple? But the poor painter, after re-examining 
comparing his picture with the original, not being able to 
cee tne defect, Michel Angelo facetiously told him, “ That 
jf his picture was correct, Nature must have made the 
mistake,” and desired him to proceed. 

#- The measures of St. Peter's are taken from Fontana, p. 755 ent 
the Roman palm is reduced to English feet agreeably to the onlenation 
given, page 21, ‘The measures of St, Panis are extracted from the 
4 Parentalia,” p. 204. 

a erehe tile of hia book is, “Tl tempio Vaticano © eas origine, Con 
ai Bdifisii pid oospicui, antichi, © moderni, furl dentro, & faore di esso; 
Gitte dal Car. Carlo Fontana, ministro depateto del detto ‘famooe 
‘Templo, et Architetto.” Fol. Roma, m.v0.xcrv. 
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In the small copy of the Last Judgment by Marcello 
Venusti, Michel Angelo’s portrait is introduced in the left 
hand corner of the picture, which is not painted in fresco, 
in the Sistine ch: 

The best authenticated portrait of Michel Angelo is a 
bust in bronze, preserved in the Capitol; which Vasari 
says, was executed by Daniello da Volterra. It was given 
to the senate of Rome by the celebrated Borioni, and by 
Clement XII. placed in the collection of sculpture, where 
it now is. This is the same bust Bartolozzi copied for the 
author’s work from the Last Judgment, but by mistake it 
is there ascribed to a scholar of Michel Angelo, Barto- 
Jommeo Amanati. The marble bust in his monument is 
by Battista Lorenzi. 

Lione Lioui Aretino, a sculptor and particular friend of 
Michel Angelo, made his portrait on a medallion, in the 
year 1562, when he was eighty-eight years of age; it wes 
considered a strong likeness, and executed with great 
spirit. On the reverse of the medal was a blind man led 
by a dog, circumscribed with this legend, if written at 
length, “ DocEBo rxIQUOS VIAS TUAS, ET IMPIL AD TE 
CONVERTENTUR.” The application of this legend is ob- 
secure. In the year 1760, Mariette wrote to Bottari to 
have his opinion upon it, which he was unable to give 
with any satisfaction to himself; but observes, that it might 
be a satire pointed at those who had the management of 
the building of St, Peter’a at that time, of whom he had 
the meanest opinion.’ With this medallion Michel An- 
gelo was highly pleased, and gave Aretino in return 
several of his own designs, and 2 model in wax of Hercules 
atrangling Anteus. 

Gori had in his possession a portrait of Michel Angelo 
in an emerald paste, given to him by Sig. Luigi Syzies, 
who obtained it in Paris. He has engraved it at the head 
of the preface of his edition of Condivi, but has not given 
any data to establish its originality. 


1 Vide Lettere Pittoriche, tom. iv. p. 364. 
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The following portraits were engraved in Michel Angelo's 
: Efetime. 
‘A three-quarter face in an ornamental oval, by Giorgio 
Mantouano, under which are the following lines: 


: ‘Michael Angelos Bonarota 
Tuscorum flos delibatus, 
‘Duarum artium puleherrimarum 
‘Humanae vitae vicariaram 
Picturae statuariaeqoe 
’ Sno pevitas swcalo extinctaram 
Alter inventor faciebst, 


'A three-quarter face, with a fur cap, in an ornamented 
oval, circumscribed, MICHAEL ANGELVS BONAROTVS PATEI- 
CIVS FLORENTINVS AN. AGENS LXxxt On the ornament 
of this portrait are engraved the initials J. B. 


A profile, in a circle, by Giulio Bonasoni, with this in- 
scription: 
‘Michael Angelvs* Bonarotys * patricivs, 
Plorentinvs * an * agens* LXxIL- 
Qvantvm in natura ars nataraqve possit in arte 
‘Hic qvi natyree par frit arte docet. 
‘M.D.XLVL, 


A. profile, in a square, without any engraver’s name, 

with this inscription’ 
Michael - Angelvs + Bonarotvs- nobilis. 
Florentinvs * an *aet *sv@ *LXXL 
Qei- sim ‘nomen * babes *satq ‘est “mam-cetera + evi non 
‘Syut “nota *avt*mentem “non “habet -avt “oovlos, 
¥.D.XLY. 

A profile, in a plain unornamented oval, circumscribed, 
MICHAFL ANGELUS BONANOTUS PATRICIUS FLORENTINUS 
SOULPTOR PICTOR ET ARCHITECTS UNICUS; and under the 
oval, AK, AGENS LXXI. 1545. 


Of these three last prints, the first is much the best; 
and, although the second has @ prior date, it appears to 








bed 
have been sugraved from the eame original; and the thind 
fa a very inferior copy of it. rae 
‘The portrait facing the title-page of this work is from a 
ptolile prefixed to Gori’e edition of Condivis the uriginal 
st collection in 
Florence, supposed to have been made by Giulio Bonasoni, 
and probably the same from which he himself engraved 
his print. 
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, LIFE AND WORKS OF RAFFAELLO. 





Ir was the small town of Urbino, in the Papal States, 
which, on the 28th March, 1483, gave birth to Raffaello 
Sanzio.1 The patronymic was originally De’ Santi, or 
Sancti, but custom had italianized it into Sanzio. 

‘The family was of ancient date at Urbino, where it had 
maintained itself with honour in a moderate condition of 
fortune, It had a genealogy set forth in Latin on a scroll 
of paper, that Antonio de’ Santi, son of Ginlio, the bead of 
the family, held in his hand, in a portrait of him formerly 
in the possession of cardinal Giovanni Francesco Albani, 
who became pope under the name of Clement XL 

This genealogy, for a copy of which we are indebted to 
RBelloti, contains the names of a succession of Urbinese 
citizens, well known in their native town, where they had 
exercised various professions, and had served the state in 
various employments.* Among them we remark several 


1 Upon the honse where he was bora there is an insoription, to werk 

with honourable distinetion the place of his birth ; it terminates with thove 
Ludi it bumanis diving sapiontia rebas 
Et smpe in parvis claudere magna solet.” 

* ‘The geneslogy runs thus:—“ Giulio de' Sazcti, eousin to ‘Tiberio 
Bacco, « Homan citizen of great eloquence, wan the first of the famnily 
De Ganeti, still honourably known at Urbino, who assumed this esgue- 
wen, From him descended Antonio de’ Sencti, who in painted here, 
‘He gave birth to Giovanni Giscopo, a lesrned canon; to Gisvan-Bet 
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painters, Raffaello being the fifth of the family who prac 
tised the art. The profession, however, was all he inherited 
from them; for none had his genius or his reputation. 

‘Not that Giovanni Sanzio, his father, was destitute of 
ability. More than one production of his peneil demands 
from the impartial critic the acknowledgment that, not- 
withstanding a feebleness of colouring, and a timidity of 
style inseparable from that early stage of the revival of 
art, they manifest unequivocal indications of a progress full 
of promise for the future. The researches which have been 
made in Italy for worthy productions of art, anterior 
to Raffaello, have placed several works by his father in an 
honourable position on the interesting list.! One rare 
merit he possessed—that of not imagining himself greater 
than he really was, and of comprehending that his own 
talent would be wholly surpassed by his son’s. Jt is to 
this noble modesty, perhaps, that we, in a great measure, 
owe Raffaello, 

While yet an infant, Giovanni Sanzio bestowed upon him 
all the earnest attention which an only and long-desired son 
can receive from a tender father. He knew that if the 
habits of men take their origin from the earliest moments 
of their existence, the education which is to guide them 
should also commence with their infancy; that it is in 
infaney they should hear from their mother those first 
lessons which derive their virtue from the domestic affec- 


tista, a brave officer of infantry ; to Galeazzo, n noted painter; to Sebas- 
tiano, and to © daughter. Galeazzo begot Giulio, a celebrated painter, 
and compiler of this genealogy; Antonio and Vincenzo, both painters, 
and other sons and daughters. Of Sebastian were bom Girolamo und 
Giovan-Battista. Of Giulio, Geleezzo, Curzio, Annibule, and other 
tone and daughters. Of Antonio, Claudio, and several daughters. Of 
Giovan-Buttista, son of Sebastian, Giovanni, father of Raffaello.” Bel- 
lori adda: —* Antonio is painted in a balf-length, wearing aderk habit of 
antique foshion, Yined with fur, and with a cap on his head, On the 
table near him is a book, inseribed Appiano Alessandrino, indicating his 
profession of historian and man of letters.” 

1 Among them we have noticed a St. Elizabeth with the Virgin on a 
throne; a Vieitation of St. Elixsbeth, in the church of the Minor! Os- 
vervanti; the Virgin on « throne, with Infant Jesus and Infant St, John, 
at Berlf, &e, Baldinucei names five historical works of Giovanal 
Bansio as still remaining in Urbino. 
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tions. With the maternal milk Raffaello seems to have 
imbibed the taste for painting. His first playthings were 
the implements of his father’s art; and the latter delighted 
on all occasions to encourage tendencies which seemed the 
presage of an extraordinary vocation to the noble art he 
himself so loved. 

Ere many years had elapsed, he saw that the child, 
whom, from the time it could walk, he had made the com- 
panion and assistant of his labours, was already too far 
advanced to remain his pupil, and his paternal love at 
onve resolved to act upon the discovery. Desirous that his 
son should have for a master the most renowned painter 
of the day, Pietro Vanucci, called Tl Perugino, he made a 
journey for this purpose to Perugia, where he aequired 
the friendship of this celebrated man, and, as a marked 
proof of this friendship, his promise to receive Raffaello 
into the number of his pupils, of whom posterity has pre- 
served the names of more than one atill renowned artist, 
and among them that of Bernardino Pinturichio, 

If, in the outset, Perugino, astonished at the Precocious 
talent manifested by Raffaello in drawing, charmed with 
the amiable temper, the deportment, and the grace of his 
pupil, prognosticated that he would soon become hig 
master, the young man, on his part, imitated Perugino as 
assiduously as though he were never to be other than his 
disciple. The copies of the one are not distinguishable 
from the originals of the other; when the pupil worked on 
the same canvas with the master, the result seems the 
product of one hand.! 

An elaborate investigation into this subject, which can 
only be made in Italy by an immediate comparison of the 
original productions of this period, while modifying this 
statement of Vasari’s,? renders still more clear the won- 
derfal precocity of Raffaello. It might easily be shown 
indeed, from such an examination, that the genius of 
Raffaello from the first had a great influence over the 


Among the works assigned to the childhood of Raffaello is 8 Ma- 
deans, painted in fresco on the court-yard wall of his father's hours. 
© Vasaxi, Vite de’ Pittori, iii. 161. 
° 
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talent of Perugino, not so much as to execution a8 to re- 
finement and grace of expression. It would thus seem 
that the pupil gave his master lessons of the highest im- 
portance, & circumstance reflecting equal honour upon 
‘both, 


Jn considering the state of painting in the echools of this 
period, even in that of Peragino, we must admit that the 
art was as yet little advanced; but then its progress was 
in the right direction, the unsophisticated imitation of pure 
nature. Great poverty of invention, timidity in manual 
execution, a dryness, but at the same time a clearness of 
stroke; no great depth of tints, and imperfect management 
of colouring, but purity and freshness of tone; a gentle 
simplicity in the composition, little expression or decision 
of movement indeed, but a freedom and truthfulness of 
attitude; such were the characteristics of the contemporary 
schools of the Bellini at Venice, of Francia at Bologna, 
of Ghirlandaio at Florence, and of Pietro Vanucci at 
Perugia; characteristics which we find also, somewhat 
modified, in the productions of Raffaello, while under the 
eye of his master. 

It is impossible to say what might have become of the 
arts of design among the moderns, destitute as they are of 
the habitual sight of the nude human form, the study of 
which was, to so great an extent, presented to her artists 
by the public institutions of Greece, had not the models of 
antiquity suddenly reappearing in Italy, fecundated, as 
with a vivifying ray, the germs of the new schools, and 
expedited their advancement. 

‘Tt was towards the close of the fifteenth century that the 
Medici, and more especially Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
threw open in their palace, filled with remains of ancient 
art, a cort of academy for students, and the arts of design 
at once passed from infancy to maturity. Masaccio had 
already appeared, as the prelude to the revolution about to 
take Soon after him, Lionardo da Vinci snd Michel 
Angelo having broken through the trammels of a timid 
Toutime, gave an enormous impulse, though by different 
paths, to the science of design; and next, the chance 
which occasioned him to leave the school of Peragino, 
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emancipated Raffnello. Business calling the master to 
Florence, the pupil availed bimself of the opportunity to 
make various exeursions in the environs of Perugia. 

Tt wes then thet Raffaello tried his own wings, easayed 
hia own strength in several works which, still impressed 
with the character of the schools of that period, are already 
distinguishable from them by the circumstance that 
although we see not in these productions Raffaelio himself 
a8 we now know him, we yet lose sight, to a certain extent, 
of him who had been his instructor,! 

+ It appears, notwithstanding the theory of Vaseri with 
reference to the earlier paintings of Raffsello, that it was 
at Citta di Castello he first produced works which we 
may without hesitation assign to him as their sole author. 
Lanzi* relates, as an unvarying tradition, collected by 
him personally in this town, that here, at the age of seven- 
teen, Raffaello executed the picture of S, Nicola da Tolen- 
tino a Gli Eremitani, which Vasari merely refers to with 
the observation that but for the name of Raffaello appear- 
ing on the canvas, it would be taken for the work of Peru- 

ino, And, as the judicious Lanzi remarks, so it might, 
in point of style, but the composition is already far in ad-, 
vance of the ordinary manner of the time. Perugino 
would have placed the Holy Virgin on a throne, with the 
saints standing stifly around, Raffaello has represented 
St. Nicholas, crowned by the Virgin and St. Augustin, 
‘borne on a cloud; the upper part of the picture is occupied 
by a glory, wherein the Eternal Father appears in all his 
majesty, surrounded by a choir of angela; two of these, 
apart from the throng, bold in their hands legends setting 
forth the praises of the holy hermit? = + 


1 Raffaello remained with Perugino three years. Both py letter and 
in conversation, the noble minded master, far from envying the soperiar 
snceevs of bie pupil, expressed tbe most sincere gratitude to Giovanni 
Sarzio for having conferred upon his school so great an honour as to 
give him a pupil of such distinguished merit; and on the return of Raf 
feello to Perugia, after his visit to Florence, Pietro was the first to ad- 
mire his worke and proclaim his improvement. 

2 Storia Pittories, iii 44. 
* This picture, purchased by Pius VI, is now in the Vatioan, 
02 
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Of the same epoch, and in the same town, is the picture 
which Raffaello painted for the church of St. Dominic, 
This is a Crucifixion: above the cross are two angels, one 
of whom is receiving in a chalice the blood flowing from 
the right hand; the other has two chalices, the first to 
collect the blood from the left hand, the second that which 
flows from the wound inflicted by the lance. The Holy 
Virgin, St. John, Mary Magdelen, and another saint, are 
present at the mystic spectacle of the Saviour’s agony; 

the Eternal Father crowns the summit of the picture. 
All the other figures might pass as masterpieces from the 
hand of Perugino: the Virgin, alone, beautiful beyond the 
utmost efforts of this painter, cannot for a moment be 
assigned to any other than Raffaello, who, indeed, only 
excelled it in the latest productions of his pencil. 
‘Rapheel wrote both his name and his age, seventeen, in 
a Holy Family, which Morcelli? relates to have seen at 
Fermo, in the house of a gentleman of that place. The 
Virgin is raising with both her hands theslight veil extended 
over the cradle of the sleeping child. St. Joseph is stand- 
ing by, and along the staff on which he leans we read the 
following inscription: n. s. v. a. a. xvi. ». (Raphael 
Sanctius Urbinensis anno etatis xvii. pinzit) This is the 
first idea of a composition which he afterwards repeated, 
with this difference in the attitude of the infant, that, in- 
stead of being asleep, it has just awakened, and is stretch- 
ing out its arms to its mother. 

Raffaello, previously to these works, had already painted 
at Perugia an Assumption of the Virgin for Maddalena 
degli Oddi. Vasari, in mentioning it, says that it might 
be taken for a chef 2auvre of Perugino. This is not saying 
enough; we observe in the production a merit which that 
vnaster cannot lay claim to: the merit of giving adequate 
expression to the various sentiments of the apostles on 

finding the tomb vacant. Perugino had not the art to 
make the eyes give utterance to the feelings and affections 


1 This picture, after having been for a long time im the Louvre, was 
transferred to Rome, end purchased by cardinal Fesch. 
1 De dyio Inscript. Latin, p. 476. 
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of the soul, an art which, on the contrary, is manifested 
in the very earliest attempts of Raffaello.’ 

‘Time having but confirmed more and more strongly the 
renown of Raffaello, his admirers have of late years vied 
with each other in their zeal to discover, verify, and make 
public the first essays of a genius which, in its earliest fore- 
shadowings, distinctly announced what it was one day to 
become. The splendour of his later productions indeed, 
necessarily, for a long time, involved in neglect the earlier 
steps by which he attained the summit of his glory; and 
jt was not unti) within the last half century that the most 
exact researches in various directions have drawn from 
their previous obscurity numerous productions of his first 
period.? 

Tt were a difficult task fully to satisfy the curiosity of 
the reader as to the degree of authenticity due to the 


J ‘This Assumption must not be confounded with the same subject 
mentioned further on, which Raflacllo, in 1536, undertook to execute 
for the convent of Montelace, at Perugia, and which was painted, afer 
huis death, by the joint labour of Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano. 

2 At Perugia, ib the apartments of the superior of the Camaldalites, @ 
small Crucifixion in fresco. In the sacristy of St. Peter, in the Benedie- 
tine monastery, two children in fresco, after Perugino, ‘The same 
convent possessed two other small productions of the youth of affeello, 
which were carried off by the French. At the Penne palace, a charm: 
ingly designed and most graceful picture, s small circle, representing 
the Madonna and Infant Jesus, in Perugino's manner. In the residence 
of the Comnestabili family, also, at Perugia, the Virgin, holding in her 
Jop the Infant Jesus, who is playing with an open book. ‘There wes for 
a long ‘ime preserved, though now lost, « letter authenticating the pic- 
ture, We have a print of this work, executed in 1821. At Rome, M. 
Camuceini possesses s dyptich, painted by Raffaello. Tt consisted ori- 
ginally of three compartments ; bnt the Virgin, who occupied the centre, 
hes disappeared; opon the two squars which remain, ere, on the one 
ile, St. Gatherine, and on the other, Mary Magdelen. M. Camuceini 
‘also possesses, by Ravello, a Virgin with the Zufunt Christ reeviving 
flower from bis mother: the paintiug is on wood. A picture, recently 
in the posseseion of the celebrated engraver, Longhi, at Milan, a baif- 
Iength St. Sebastian, is considered a production of Raffaello's first men~ 
ner; though very closely bordering apon the second. The features of the 
saint are ssid to bear a marked resemblance to those of the portrait of 
himeelf, which Raffaello has introduced into the School of Athens. 
‘We also find mentioned, as forming part of the same engraver's gallery, 
a very smell pictare by Raffeello, on wood, representing the Annuneda- 
tion,” Mary ia seated, the angel kneeling before ber. 
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‘various productions assigned to the first manner of Raffsello, 
A critical investigation of this nature, it may readily be 
Imagined, is, more particularly out of Italy, the source of 
infinite doubt and uncertainty; the solution, after all, 
seems to us of very slight importance, either to the 
honour of the artist, or to the character for fidelity of his 
historian. Doubtless, history, which collects with interest 
the least circumstances of the infancy and youth of cele- 
brated men, in order to trace there prognostics of the 
qualities which rendered them illustrious, could not have 
omitted to point out here the manner in which the prince 
of modern painters preluded, in his earliest essays, the 
great works which secured him the supremacy he has 
enjoyed for the last three centuries. Yet, bearing in 
mind that a history, properly considered, the history of 
an artiat’s genius, derived from the critical examination of 
his works as a whole, should be a different thing from a 
mere inventory or catalogue, we shall be pardoned for 
omitting here the review of many of his firat productions, 
respecting which doubts may still exiet. 

it is embarrassing enough for the historian of art, when, 
instead of facts to relate, he has only works to describe, 
and this without being able to convey to the reader those 
delicate resemblances and distinctions which the eye alone 
can appreciate. The history of Raffaello, indeed, could alone 
be done thorough justice to in the sight and presence of his 
works, but this obviously may not be. The dispersion of his 
productions which prevents it, places the writer, moreover, 
‘under this double disadvantage, that he himself can scareely 
form a proper comparison among them, or draw the neces- 
sary results, and that he is compelled to appeal entirely 
to the memory of his reader. 

‘The art of engraving, however, of which, as we shall 
see, Raffaello was the first promoter in Italy, has rendered 
him and us the service of so reproducing and multiplying 
his productions, more especially within the last half cen- 
tury, that only a few of his earlier productions have, of 
all his works, escaped the zealous researches of the en- 
graverp? 

At is by means of these engravings that we shall be 
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able, following as nearly es possible the chronological 
order of his productions, to enumerate and describe them, 
40 as to fix their management and composition upon the 
attention of our readers, who may all, to = greater or leas 
extent, be presumed acquainted either with the originals, 
or with these copies. 

Apply this to one of the first compositions long attri- 
buted to Raffaello, and which late researches have incon- 
testably shown to be the sole production of his pencil, 
It represents the Marriage of the Virgin, and was painted 
for the church of Saint Francis at Citta di Castello.' We 
Joust refer ita date to a period subsequent to 1501, before 
which year the works already mentioned had been com- 
pleted. 

This production, which the burin of Longhi has made 
own, for some years past, to all Europe, was after a 
picture by Perugino, but far excelled its prototype in 
composition and arrangement. The original was painted 
for the altar of St. Joseph, in the cathedral of Perugia, 
in 1495; but, carried away in the last revolution which 
devastated Italy, has never since been heard of. Those, 
however, who had the good fortune to see both the original 
and the copy of it by Raffaello, were of opinion that in 
the latter there was to be admired, besides the features 
wherein the pupil did homage to the master, a superiority 
in the execution, in the manner of painting, which left 
Peragino very far behind. Another feature was at the 
time highly extolled by Vasari: the back-ground represent- 
ing the circular temple with columns, which serves as @ 
perspective to the whole scene. The style is so pure, the 
outline and the details combine in so remarkable a manner 
justness of proportions with finish of execution, that the 
biographer here referred to breaks out into an exclama- 
tion of delight at the talent which could so readily over- 
come all difficulties: “‘ Cosa mirabile a vedere le difficolta 
che andava cercando.” 


1 ‘This picture ja painted on very fine canvas glued to pansl. Tho 
architecture of the temple, and the whole pavement, are exsouted & 
graffte, in a sort of fresco. 

+ Vesari, iii-162, 
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The caronological order to which the history of Raffzello 
compels us, as a general rule, to subject his works, cannot, 
however, be ascertained or adhered to in all cases with 
that precision which in other classes of narrative deter- 
mines the regular succession of times, facts, and persons. 
It is well understood, in matters of art, that there are 
works which, once begun, have been laid aside and 
resumed at different periods, the account of which, how- 
ever, precedes in the artist's biography the less important 
productions which he may have executed in the intervals 
of his greater labours. 

It is in this way we must take, in reference to dates, 
the frescoes which Raffaello painted in concurrence with 
Pinturichio, during the three first years of the sixteenth 
century. 
Pinturichio had also attended the school of Perugino, 
where he had known Raffaello, and learned to appreciate 
hia nascent talent. After working for some time, while 
yet quite a young man, at Rome, where he had obtained 
the esteem and favour of cardinal Francesco Piccolomini, 
nephew of pope Pius IL, he was intrusted by his emi- 
nence with the execution of the fresco paintings in the 
library, now the sacristy of the cathedral of Siena, This 
library had been constructed by Pius IL (uess Silvius 
Piccolouunij, and the cardinal desired to render it an 
historical monument perpetuating the memory of his uncle's 
great actions. 

For this purpose he directed Pinturichio to represent, 
in ten large compartments, the principal events of his 
uncle’s career, his embassies to different courts, his nego- 
tiations, his elevation to the pontificate, the more memo« 
rable circumstances of his papacy, his death, and the 
transference of his remains from Ancona to Rome, 

Painting, up to this period, when it had ventured at 
all upon great historical subjects, had shrunk them to the 
measure of its own capacity. The artist collected, 
without any attempt at composition or arrangement, a 
number of figures, for the most part appearing wholly 
‘unconn with each other, and standing all of a row. 
Pinturichio would seem to have been the first who in 
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this great class of subjects threw off the yoke of the 
methodical and timid routine of the period. Yet, notwith- 
standing thie merit, and the excellence of several of hig 
works, especially the production which still excites admira~ 
tion as the altar-piece of the cathedral at Spello, Vasari 
has not hesitated to say, that Pinturichio was far more 
highly thought of in his time than his paintings merited. 

However this may be, posterity must ever think grate- 
fully of him for having associated Raffaello with bimself 
in an undertaking which required equal wealth of inven- 
tion and facility of execution. Nor was it as a subor- 
dinate agent that he selected Raffaello, nor in the capacity 
of an artist whose mechanical experience can be made 
use of in the filling up this or that portion of a design, 
Vasari gives us clearly to underatand that Raffaello was 
the principal personage in the affair. It was Raffaello, 
he tells us,! who made the sketches and prepared the 
cartoons of all the subjects. Elsewhere? indeed, he 
merely speaks of some of the designs and cartoons, but 
the unvarying tradition at Siena fully bears out the first 
statement, 

Whichever opinion be adopted, whatever the share 
assigned to Raffuello in this great work, there is and can 
be but one opinion on a far more important point; that 
these compositions of the Library at Siena exhibit an 
entire novelty in style and invention, and manifest the 
influence of a genius perfectly new to the world. This 
genius, it can as little be doubted, was that of Raffaello, 
And in what manner could he render his co-operation 
more sensibly felt than by the sketches, the designs, &c., 
more especially the cartoons, which are for fresco 
paintings what the models of the sculptor are for statues, 
But it would seem that in the actual execution of these 
frescoes he had a far more important and personal share 
than Vasari gives us to understand. 

There is no doubt, in fact, that some portions of them 
were wholly and entirely his work. Besides other testi- 
aony of this, we read in the eulogy of Pietro Perugino, by 


+ Vasari, i. 496 # Thid. 
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Orsini, that: “Raffaello ia generally admitted to have 
himself painted the story nearest to the window as you 
enter on the right band, wherein he is supposed to have 
drawn his own portrait in the person of the handsome 
young man on horseback.”! The cartoon of this composi- 
tion is still preserved at Florence, in the collection of 
Raffuello's drawings. Though, in more than one respect, 
there is a vast distance between these productions and the 
paintings in the Vatican, yet they must be regarded as 
constituting a decided epoch in the history of painting, If 
we compare them with nearly all that had preceded them 
in modern art, we shall at once see thet this art had now 
attained more richness of invention, more grandeur of dis- 
tribution, more movement and variety of style than it had 
before known. 

Raffaello appears to have Jeft the frescoes of Siena and 
Pinturichio, before the completion of the work, which, as 
we gather from the will of cardinal Piccolomini, dated 30th 
April in this year, was to take place in the course of 1503. 

It is st this epoch that Vasari places Raffaello’s first 
visit to Florence; the supposition itself is likely enough, 
but the motive assigned is by no means equally probable. 
“Tt was,” says Vasari, “the desire to see the celebrated car- 
toons, then so generally lauded, of Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michel Angelo.” This is an error and an anachronism; 
Leonardo da Vinci could not have drawn his cartoon 
before 1503, and Michel Angelo had not completed his 
until long after 1504.7 It is, however, tolerably clear that 
Raffaello visited Florence prior to the close of 1504; the 
date of the letter of introduction given him by the duchess 
of Urbino almost smounts to a proof of this. 

This question of dates may sppear of trivial importance 
in iteelf, though tending to throw light upon the earlier 


1A production,” observes Comolli, “ at once dixpleying the exqui- 
vite deticecy of his pencil, and those graces which are vo peculiarly his 
own” 

+ Lanti, proceeding upon the brief of pope Julius II., recalling Mi- 
chal ageio to Romr, in of opinion that the cartoon wet completed in 
1806; and Vasari tell us that it was finished at Florence between 
April sud July of that year. 
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years of Raffrello’s painter-life; but it acquires importance 
from the difference of opinion which has agitated a 
many writers, as to whether, when, how, and to what 
extent Michel Angelo influenced the genius and the 
taste of Raffaello; a question which will recur more than 
once in the course of this history. 

‘Wee shall place here, solely upon the evidence of its style 
and colouring, undoubtedly in Raffaello’s first manner, a 
beautiful three-quarter figure in oil of St. Catherine of 
Alexandria, on wood, two feet three inches high by one 
foofnine inches, long preserved in the Aldobrandini palace 
at Rome, now in England.' The artist’s own cartoon of 
this work, drawn in black crayons, is in the collection of 
drawings of the Musée Royal, at Paris. 

The auint is represented standing erect, her left arm 
resting on the instrument of her torture; the other hand, 
by its position, accordant with the movement of the head, 
and the direction of her gaze towards a ray of celestial 
brightness streaming from above, expresses the inspired 
faith and devotedness of the victim. 

The design, the composition, the drapery, the whole 
effect of this charming work, evidently belong to that pure 
simplicity of taste and of manner, the highest perfection and 
term of which are seen in the picture of the Virgin, La 
Giardiniera, with whichwe sball shortly become acquainted, 

‘There is one thing clearly evidenced in the works which 
he executed at this period, both at Florence and at Pe- 
rugia, whither he returned in 1505,'"—namely, that neither 
their manner nor their style give any indication of the in- 
fluence said by some to have been produced upon him by 
the productions, and more especially by the celebrated car- 
toon of Michel Angelo, to which we shall shortly come. 
For the present, it is sufficient to state generally, that at 
this time Michel Angelo had painted nothing at all, and 
still teas, works in oil, a method he practised very little at 
any period. 

1 In the National Gailery. 

4 The exquisite little pictures in the Vatican: the Circumsision, the 
Adoration of the Magi, and the Aonunciation, ere all probebly of this 
peri 
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To reconcile Vasari’s account with itself and with 
dates, we must suppose that Raffaello, having in 1508 
left Pinturichio and the works at Siena, for the purpose 
of visiting Florence, remained in this city and in Perugia 
upwards of a year; that during this time he painted 
several of those minor works of which very imperfect 
ideas have come down to us; that, towards the close of 
1504, he returned to his native city, where the duchess 
of Urbino, desirous of promoting the more serions studies 
he now proposed applying himself to, gave him the follow- 
ing letter of introduction to the gonfaloniere Soderini, 
dated Ist October, 1504:— 

“ Magnificent and most excellent lord,—He who pre- 
sents this letter is Raffaello, a painter of Urbino, who, 
haying a good genius in his art, is desirous to improve 
himself in Florence; and as I know his father, who is dear 
to me, to be a virtuous man, and his son a discreet and 
gentle youth, I have every reason to esteem him in the 
highest degree; and am desirous that his genius should 
be matared to perfection. I therefore most earnestly 
recommend him to your lordship, and, for my sake, in- 
treat you to give him all the assistance in your power. 
Every attention and favour that your lordship may be- 
stow upon him will be considered as to myself, and shail 
be most gratefully acknowledged. 

“Jouanna Fexrria pi Rovena.” 

It was, then, towards the close of 1504, that Raffaello, 
now twenty-one years old, repaired a second time to 
Florence, with the intention of settling-there, or at least 
of remaining long enough to pursue & new course of study, 
and to benefit by the lessons and models which that illus- 
trious city would afford him. 

Among these new objects of study, we must doubtless 
reckon some of the fine remains of antiquity then exhibited 
in the Medici palace. The antique is to the artiet a 
second ‘nature, or rather it is, as it were, & mirror wherein. 

wears ist sees nature distinctly, and in its grandest aspect. 

m presenting an obstacle to any one, it ou the 
pen facilitates to all the means of catching and con- 
verting to their own use, in the noble model before them, 
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the qualities variously correspondent to their own peculiar 
tendencies, tastes, and capacities, There Michel ean 
derived from the study of the antique the qualities of 
learning, grandeur, and force. Raffaello saw in it and 
adopted from it the tender beauty, the purity, the um 
assuming nobleness, the simple grace, for which the 
character of his own mind and the direction of his earliest 
efforts had inspired him with the feeling and the taste. 

‘The master, however, most in vogue at this period at 
Flogence, and throughout Italy, was Leonardo da Vinci, 
who had just put the confirming seat upon his reputation 
by the cartoon of his Equestrian Combat, a group destined 
to decorate one of the apartments in the Palazzo Vecchio. 
It would seem, had Raffaello contemplated placing him- 
self in the train of any master, that of all those then 
in credit (Fra Bartolomeo had not yet attained the height 
of his reputation,) Leonardo da Vinci would have had the 
preference, as being, from the grace, the purity, the inspi- 
ration of his expression, and the refined delicacy of his 
execution, the painter whose powers and whose tastes 
most nearly sympathized with his own. There is no men- 
tion aiywhece of an intimacy between them at Florence; 
but it is certain that they were both resident there at the 
same time. 

Florence had a peculiar charm for Raffaello. It was 
not long ere he contracted warm friendships with his 
young brother painters there, Ridolpho Ghirlandaio, Aris- 
totile di San Gallo, and many others: and he was very 
speedily distinguished by the patronage and good offices 
of men of rank and importance. His personal attractions, 
and the amenity of his manners, contributed to this scarcely 
less than the already recognised existence of talents which 
Save those acquainted with them far more than mere 
hope. One of the most enlightened nobles of Florence, 
wnt afterwards connected by friendship and literary 
intercourse with cardinal Bembo, Tadeo Tadei, the pro- 
tector of all who gave promise of talent, at once appreciated 
the genius of Raffaello. Not content with merely offering 

im his friendship, he received him into his house as an 
honoured guest, and, as we learn from a letter of Raffaello 
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to his uncle, carried his generous kindness even still 

‘The period of the present residence of Raffaello at 
Florence was occupied in the production of various minor 
works, among which we may particolarise those which his 
gratitude presented to "Tadeo, and to Lorenso Nasi, whose 
friendship he had also acquired. 

Tor the former he executed two paintings which, in the 
time of Vasari, were still ia the possession of Tadeo’s heirs; 
subsequently dispersed, their very existence remained for 
a long time doubtfal. Jt was only a few years since that 
jnformation respecting them was traced out, whence it ap- 
peared that one of the pictures, purchased by the arch 
duke Ferdinand of Austria for the eum of four thousand 
Roraan crowns, is painted on cireular panel, and repre 
sents the Virgin, half length, holding the Infant Jesus; 
on the edge of her collar is ‘written the name of the artist. 
The other picture is at London (in the Bridgewater gal- 

), having been purchased for one thousand pounds. 

Phe picture executed for Lorenzo Nasi represents the 
Holy Virgin with the Infant Jesus, to whom the infant 
St. John is offering a bird, 9 production full of informa~ 
tion, grace, and beauty. ‘This work, remarkable in itself 
ag the first which distinctly manifests the change of 
manner in Raffaello, or at least the transition from the 
Peruginesque system to his own, scquired another act 
of celebrity from the catastrophe whieb well nigh involved 
it in utter destruction In 1548, the fall of a portion of 
Monte San Giorgio overwhelmed, together with several 
‘other adjacent houses, the palace of Lorenzo Nasi, and 
Raffaello’a pictare was uried beneath its rains. The 
pieces, however, being found and carefully pat together, 
the work now constitutes one of the principal oraments 
of the gallery at Florence. 

‘There is aleo some doubt entertained as to the precise 
g ‘at which Raffaello painted two portraits, described 

‘Vasari, those of Angelo ‘and Maddalena Doni, which 


1 By some, the picture in the gulery at Florence ip regarded s6 
ser «eo pony tthe rn sk rik 
ini. 
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were subsequently transferred from Florence to Avignon, 
where Bottari saw them towards the middle of the last 
century. The uncertainty as to the period of these two 
works arises, in great measure, from the very close resem~ 
lance of Maddalena to the head of the Holy Virgin in 
the picture just noticed; and partly to the want of clear- 
ness in Vasari’s own sccount of the matter. After re- 
maining at Avignon @ great many years almost entirely 
‘unknown to the world, they have recently become the 
ploperty of the grand duke of Tuscany. 

‘The death of Raffacllo’s father and mother recalled him 
to Urbino, for the purpose of arranging his affairs, and he 
remained there for some time. During this period be 
executed several small pieces for the duke of Urbino, 
Guidobaldo da Montefeltro: two Madonnas, the fate of 
which is at present unknown; a Christ it the Garden, 
with the three Apostles sleeping in the back-ground: of 
these pictures, Vasari says, the finish was so exquisite, that 
no miniature could surpass them in elaborate delicacy; we 
may pay the same tribute to three other small pieces which 
he painted at the same time for the same prince, and we 
pay this tribute upon personal observation of two of 
them, which are now in the Musée Royal at Paris. 

The first of these is a St. George, on horseback; of 
which there is a repetition by Raffaello, of the same size. 
The Saint, armed cap-a-pie, in the manner of the knights 
of that period, is combating the dragon. This produe- 
tion belongs to the second period of Raffaello’s genius, 
‘Tts composition is bold, and full of animated action. The 
horse is all movement and life. The knightly saint hes 
already broken his lance upon the monster, and, rushing 
a second time upon it, is about to destroy it with his 
sword. The colouring of the picture iz brilliant; the 
pencil, throughout the production, has done its work 
with all that purity which characterized the style of the 


period. 

‘Lomazzo, in giving (Trattato, i, 8,) the description 
and date of this picture, mentions that in bis time it was 
at Fontainbleau. ‘The repetition of the work, by Raffaello, 
which he also refers to, would seem to have disappeared. 
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‘The smell Saint Michael in the Musée Royal, was un- 
doubtedly painted at the same period with the Saint 
George, and intended ss a companion piece. The arch- 
angel is represented fighting a monster, a winged dragon, 
which he is trampling under foot; the tail of his prostrate 
antagonist is twisted round his leg, but the upraised sword, 
of the saint is about to inflict the last mortal blow. The 
attitude and general movement of the figure are impret 
at once with vigour and with grace. It is a first idea of 
the large Saint “Michael so admired in the same collection, 
and an account of which will be given in its place. Fif- 
teen years separate the execution of the two works; yet 
already, in these slight designs, does the great painter give 
promise of his future self, as the perfect man is shadowed 
forth in the rising stripling. 

Raffaello rémained too brief a time at Urbino to leave 
there any very important memorial of his genius. It is 
said that nothing remains there to recal his memory except 
an inscription in his honour on the house in which he was 
born, and which Comolli tells us he saw there in 1791.1 

The chronology of the works of Raffaello in the earlier 

of their production has given considerable difficulty 
to the critics. .To insure a successful result to such an 
undertaking, two conditions are indispensable, both of 
them difficult to fulfil, and one of which indeed has, by 
the dispersion of the artist's pictures throughout Europe, 
pecome next to impossible. ‘And besides, what critic 
could flatter himself with the idea of possessing all the 
various qualities essential to the discrimination necessarily 
required ? Most interesting and most useful were it, 
could we follow exactly the remarkable progress displayed 
in these successive productions; the steps, more or Jess 
perceptible, of the transition from one manner to another. 
Tn the absence of the exact certainty we could desire, we 
‘must content ourselves with an approximate identifica- 
tion of dates. 

t of 1505, at which we are now arrived, the period 

Raffnello finally quitted Urbino, fixes the three 


1 See Appendix, t 1 
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years which preceded his departure. for Rome. These 
three years, occupied in the labours that evidently resulted 
in his second manner, were divided between Perugia, which 
he visited twice, and his new studies st; Florence. In the ~ 
term atudies we more especially include his intimacies 
with the leading masters of that city, whose greatest attri- 
butes, as will be seen, he succeeded in blending and 
fusing into his own manner. 

‘We find Raffaello in 1505 engagod at Perugia upon 
three great works.! The first of these, in the church of 
the Sevites, was a picture representing the Virgin, Saint 
John: the Baptist, and Saint Nicholas. Morcelli, in his 
Description of Perugia, is of opinion that the work be- 
jonga to the manner of Perugino; but the heads prove 
it to have been the sole production of Raffaello. It went 
subsequently to England. : 

The second was a fresco for the Camaldulites of San 
Severo.2 The subject is, Christ in glory, with God the 
Father surrounded by his angels, and six saints, three 
seated on cach side, St. Benedict, St. Romuald, St. Laurence, 
St. Jerom, St. Maur, and St. Placidus. Raffaello has 
written bis name in large letters on the work, with the 
date 1505. ‘This may be regarded as the first idea of the 
Dispute of the Sacrament at Rome. It formed the upper 
portion of a large composition, the lower part of which 
was subsequently executed by Perugino, who has also set 
forth his name and the date of the work, 

The third work, described in detail by Vasari,’ was 
painted for the convent of St. Antony. It was a large 
and fine composition, representing the Holy Virgin with 
the dead Christ resting on her lap, dressed in the robes of 
the order to which the convent belonged. On one side 


1 Vasari, iii, 166, Comolli, Vita ined. note 25. 1b. 

9 "The inscription on the portion execated by Reffsello runs thus :— 
“Rapuast DE Unutxo Dourno ooraviaxo Srernano VOLATERRAKO 
Patone Sanctam TpinitaTEM ANGRLOS asTaxTES SancrosQue 
Pivxit, ap, uDv. On that painted by Perugino: Paraus pr Castao 
Puenie Penvemos remposs Domrxr Stuvgetat-Srzrmaxt Vous- 
rennast 4 Desrete er Sixterars Diva Caniermrgag Ssxoros 
Saxctanqus PInxit, 4.0. MDXXI. (Orsini, Vite di Pietro, p. 213.) 
If thie defo be correct, Perugino was then seventy years old. 

2 
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were St. Peter and St. Paul, on the other St. Cecilia and 
St. Catherine; the attitudes, the expression, and the 
masterly arrangement of the figures, were regarded at 
the time as something wholly novel. Above this com- 
position, in a semicircular frame, Raffaello painted the 
Eternal Father. Along the altar pieces, he executed three 
small subjects; Christ in the Garden of Olives, Christ 
bearing the Cross, and the Dead Christ resting on the lap 
of the Virgin. 

This magnificent composition was subsequently sold in 
detail by the nuns to relieve their necessities. The 
smaller pictures have been engraved. The principal sub- 
ject, after for some time adorning the Colonna gallery at 
‘Rome, passed to Naples, where it now constitutes one of 
the chief treasures of the Galeria Reale Borbonica. 

‘We have followed the usually recognised order in 
aescribing these pictures, but in our own opinion that 
mentioned second should in reality be placed third, for 
this reason, that it remained incomplete, a circumstance 
explained by the extreme desire of Raffaello to return to 
Florence. We find him, when requested by Atlanta Ba- 
pial to paint for him, in his chapel of San Bernardino at 

erugia, the Taking down from the Cross, which we shall 
refer to presently, undertaking to make a cartoon for it 
immediately upon his arrival at Florence, whither, he 
said, business imperatively called him. 

‘We have every reason to suppose that the chief occu- 
pation of Raffaello at Florence was to follow the new course 
of studies to which he desired to devote himself. More- 
over this city, which he now visited for the third time, 
offered him all the attractions of a second birthplace. Be- 
sides the friends whom he again met there, and the new 
subjects of study which awaited him, Raffaello would find 
there that pleasing competition, as beneficial to art as to 
the artist, and those contests between rival schools, whose 
jenlousies at this epoch had perhaps greater activity than 
in any other age. It was thus that, in the preceding cen- 
turp{ Donatello left Padua, because there he was too highly 
admired, and returned to Florence to seek severer eritics,* 


1 Vasari, iit. 107. 2 Vasari, Vit. di Donatello. 
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Raffaello also was ambitions of having rivals rather than 
admirers. The studies he contemplated, as has already 
been observed, were to consist in collecting and adopting 
into his own substance, as it were, all the good points in 
each class of production. 

The chapet del Carmine, painted in the preceding cen- 
tary by Masaccio, had become the centre-point of all those 
who, in the progress which that painter hed given to 
imitation, saw the new steps which it was still called ‘upon 
to make. Masaccio had added to the simple and unso- 
Phisticated style of the period, more thought, more expres- 
sion, greater variety of arrangement, and greater vigour of 
tone, Raffaello has himself taught us the esteem in which 
he held these paintings, and the benefit he had derived 
from them. We shall presently see that his Adam and 
Eve in the Loggie of the Vatican, and the angel holding 
the flaming sword, are far beyond mere reminiscences of 
the same subject by Masaccio. 

But the man to whom, of all his contemporaries at Flo- 
rence, he was chiefly indebted for the change which, more 
especially in colouring, and the management of the pencil, 
characterized his second manner, was Fra Bartolomeo di 
San Marco, known, asa painter, under the name of Baccio 
della Porta, before he became @ monk.! When he assumed. 
the religious habit, he had quitted his art and hie name. 
The intreaties, however, of his friends, and even the 
orders of his superiors, had induced him to resume the 
pencil, about the time of Raffaello’s second journey to Flo- 
Tence, 

It is certain that no painter of this epoch was compar- 
able with him for a certain manner of painting, in which a 
good style of drawing is combined with a colouring at once 
Tich and harmonious. This exactly suited the manner 
of Raffaello; uniformity of taste, therefore, soon united 
the two painters, and before long there was established a 
communion of friendship between them, which also became 
an interchange of talents. Raffaello learned of Fra Barto- 
lomeo to give more vigour to his tints, and greater breadth 


) Vasari, Vit. di Fra Bartolomeo 
r2 
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to the handling of his pencil. Fra Bartolomeo owed to the 
Jessong of Raifaello the practice of perspective, the study of 
which he had hitherto neglected, and which it seems wos 
taught very early in the school of Perugino, if we may 
jndge from the picture of the Marriage of the Virgin men- 
tioned above. 

There is no proof, as I have already observed, of any 
private intercourse between Leonardo da Vinci and Raf- 
faello during the various visits of the latter to Florence ; 
but what requires no proof, when we compare their worke, 
is that there was a natural sympathy between them, a like 
taste for the same kind of grace and purity of style or de- 
sign. Doss not more than one of the pictures of Raffaello, 
painted about this period, such, for example, as that of the 
‘Virgin known under the name of La Giardiniera, seem, 80 
to speak, to be of the same family with Leonardo's? It is, 
indeed, depose. but that the bee of Urbino, in the ela- 
oration of its industry, should, unconsciously if you will, 
have taken somewhat from the flowers of da Vinci. 

It must, however, be owned that this rare combination 
of qualities which the artist appropriates to himself from 
the study of the works of nature and those of art, results 
from. an operation of the mind and from a feeling which 

cannot analyse, To attempt to do so, were to 
affect to identify in the substance compounded by the bee, 
all the various elementary juices which it, has made use 
of. It is the same with the action and productions of 
the intellect and moral taste, in the amalgamation of the 
styles of several masters. This is one of those mysteries 
of the imitative faculty, the action or effect of which is too 
often confounded, either with the process of the copier, or 
owith the repetitions which the pupil is apt to make of the 
works of a single master. And this, let us at once observe, 
is what has produced the interminable controversy as to the 
influence of Michel Angelo over Raffaello, an influence, the 
existence of which we shall have occasion to discuss, when 
we find these two rivals together at Rome upon 4 more 

ive theatre. 
Hf we may believe facts and the concurrence of dates, 
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Vasari,! and many others after him, have greatly antici- 
pated the introduction of Raffaello to the celebrated cartoon 
of Michel Angelo, which the artist could not have finished 
until 1506, that is to say, three years after Raffaello had 
left Pinturichio, 

We can appreciate the extraordinary impression which 
this celebrated work would necessarily produce. Thoroughly 
to understand it, we must form a close idea of the method 
and style of design then prevalent, with very few excep- 
tions, in all the schools. We will repeat, modern custom 
had not favoured the study of the human form: the devo- 
tional subjects then chiefly in vogue had not rendered 
this necessary; but had it been desirable, the few models 
then existing of antique statues would not have supplied 
the requisite knowledgo of the nude. A certain truth 
prevailed throughout, but it did not rise above what is 
called portrait painting. To closely resembling phy- 
siognomies, corresponded the exact and mechanical copy of 
the costumes of the time. All there was of the nude, con- 
sisted of a delineation of rectilinear outlines, without arti- 
culation, or any reat development of the muscles. - ‘The 
simplicity of the design corresponded with that of the com- 
position. The painter dared not as yet venture upon any of 
those situations which require contrast of attitude, which 
present the human form in positions more or less difficult 
to catch, im varied groups or complicated arrangements, 
which a free and bold stroke alone can effect. 

The imitation of some fragments of antique statues, 
and more than this, the deep and incessant study of 
anatomy to which Michel Angelo had devoted himeelf, 
soon placed him, es to drawing, far beyond his contempo- 
raries. Commissioned to paint a companion to the Eques- 
trian Cembat already executed in a cartoon by Leonardo 
da Vinci, in an apartment of the Palazzo Vecchio, he 
selected as his subject a circumstance in the history of the 
war of Pisa, which gave him an opportunity to display his 
science in the imitation of the nude. 

Such a subject would never have presented iteelf to the 


2 Vesari, 1b. 163. 
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mind of his contemporaries. Invention is seldom in 
advance of the means of execution. Michel Angelo sup~ 
poses, in this composition, that while the soldiers of the 
Florentine army are bathing in the Arno, the enemy un- 
expectedly appears, The Toll-call has been beaten, the 
trumpet gives the signal of alarm. In an instant the 
‘bathers ascend the bank; some sre hastily clothing and 
arming themselves; others are coming out of the waters 
and some, already on land, are giving their hands to the 
inore tardy, to aid them in climbing the steep bank of the 
river. 

“This cartoon, into which Michel Angelo seems to have 
thrown all tbe power of design, all the youthful brilliancy 
of his talent, perished « few years afterwards, without the 
painting of it having been executed. The only vestiges 
remaining of it consist of a few figures engraved sepa- 
rately by Agostino ‘Veneziano and Marc- Antonio, but these 
cannot convey any real idea of the whole work. An 
almost complete representation of it, tpowever, appeared a 
few years since in an engraving,! carefully executed, and, 
a far as can be judged, after a ‘small drawing, which mast 
necessarily have been done by some contemporary.” 

‘No work has ever obtained celebrity equal to that of 
the cartoon of the War of Pisa, Vasari has exhausted 
upon it every form of eulogy, every expression of admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. Jt were impossible, indeed, were 
we merely to consider the state of the arts at this period, 
‘and the contemporary testimonies, to entertain avy doubt 
as to the extraordinary sensation which the appearance of 
this chef-d’'auvre must have produced. But the engraving 
of which we have just spoken has confirmed the accounts 
and praises of the time. Michel Angelo would seem to 
have resolved to display in this composition, both his pro- 
found knowledge of the muscles which no one else had then 


{ypondia, by Schiavone 

sPindia, Oy the Life of Michel Angelo, by Vesari, v. 182 it in anid 

thet a deavwing on a small scale of this cartoon was done ab the time by 

thes & daar og Galle, who, afier the destraction of the originel, wonid 

aaler » copy of it to be teken. May mot this be tho drawing now in 
on? 
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an idea of, and his wondrous ability to present the human 
form under every variety of aspect, making nothing of the 
most complicated postures, the most compound move-~ 
mente, the most daring fureshortenings. In a word, by 
this piece alone, he not only emancipated the art of 
design from the narrow circle of a cold and timid method, 
but he carried it at one stroke to a point beyond which he 
himself never went. 

‘The cartoon of Michel Angelo became, then, the object 
of study with all artists! Raffaello is mentioned among 
the number of those who studied it; and there is no 
doubt, that although he could neither have seen nor 
studied it in 1503, as Vasari has erroneously related, there 
was nothing to prevent him, being at Florence, or constantly 
going there from 1506 to 1508, from repeatedly seeing 

at work which excited the admiration of all artists. 

And here presents itself a consideration to which we 
shall recur: If Raffaello could thus appreciate at leisure the 
profound science and grand style of design of this cartoon, 
what foundation can there be for the story of his after- 
wards gaining secret admission to the Sistine chapel, in 
order to study the science of his rival ? 

It is quite clear that Raffaello repeatedly saw at Florence 
this finest work as respects design that Michel Angelo 
ever produced. Who can doubt that he derived real 
penefit from the eight? But to what extent, and in what 
manner? This we know not. In morals as in physice, 
there are aliments which do not equally or in like man- 
ner profit all who take them. To adopt and make one’s 
own, certain qualities in the imitation of the fine arts, a 
predisposition is necessary, that of sympathy of taste and 
similar faculties, Now, of the infinity of various merits 
to combine which is given to no man, we know there 
are some more or less irreconcilable with each other. It 
will, therefore, happen, that the artist who is endowed 
with a larger share of imagination or sensibility, for 
example, and who devotes himself from preference to the 
axpression of the feeling of beauty and grace, will seem 


4 Vasari, Vit. di Mich. Ang., vi. p. 164, 
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likely to derive but elight aid from models of strength, 
boldness, and anatomical science, the result of studies and 
faculties belonging to an entirely different class of merit. 
Tt seems to us that thus it happened with Raffaello. 
Michel Angelo doubtless taught him to give gronter 
evelopment to the form of his design, greater liberty and 
amplitude to his style. But what Raffaello thus acquired 
did not pervert bis own peculiar characteristic, nor that 
which constituted his taste. He had too much to lose in 
becoming the follower of Michel Angelo. The works 
which he produced at this time, and which we are about to 
describe, do not really denote any sensible influence of 
Michel Angelo’s manner over his own. They prove, on 
the contrary, that he did not cease to follow the line which 
his own genius had traced out to him, and that he did not 
even hasten his course. We see there progress, indeed, 
but it was slow and graduated; there is no sudden change, 
no abrupt transition. 

‘This, it is true, were susceptible of dispute if we sup- 
posed that the beautiful Holy Family in the Rinuccini 
palace, which Vasari mentions among the works which 

receded the departure of Raffacllo for Rome, really 
Felonged solely to this period. But the commentator on 
the bioprapher,' in a very long note, in which he relates 
all the vicissitudes of this production, tells us that in 1766 
it was at last discovered for what it really was, and that 
the cleaning which it then underwent showed the name of 
Batftello, with the date 1516, the period of his fourth 
journey to Florence in the train of Leo X. This pictore, 
‘hen, Was commenced in the first and finished in the third 
manner of Raffaello. The subject ia one of those which 


describe as repetitions when we speak in 
we shall elke, Madonas and Holy Families which his 


his pi is not the only one of which circumstances 
thon athged him to ‘nterrupe the execution and to eet 
the spmpletion. Pressed by numerous commissions, ww 
n& having yet established « school, he was obliged to 40 


+ Vasari, ib., pp. 168, 169. 
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everything himself, and thus to divide himself between 
Florence and Perugia. 
It was at Florence that, according to his promise, he 
executed the cartoon of the picture intended for the 
Baglioni chapel of San Bernardino at Perugia. This 
picture being certainly painted in oil and upon wood, the 
double mention made by Vasari! of the cartoon intended 
for this work, leads us to remark upon a peculiarity which 
attached to the process of the painter and of painting at 
this period, a peculiarity which seems not to have. re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. It is known that painting 
in*Mresco necessarily requires for its execution that the 
artist should have entirely arranged beforchand, upon 
what is celled a cartoon, the composition and its details, 
which are then traced, piece by piece, on the stucco of the 
wall. This preliminary design, of the exact size of the 
work to be done, is not equally indispensable in paintings 
upon wood, canvas, metal, &c. It seems to us, how- 
ever, and more than one work of his leads us to the 
supposition, that Reffaello also made cartoons for pictures 
in oil, that is, e fixed design, drawn in chalk, which became 
as it were the model of the picture. 

He must have proceeded in this way? with the picture 
which he executed at Perugia for the Baglioni chapel, 
representing the Entombment of Christ, one of the most 
remarkable productions of this period, or even since, and 
which is now the chief ornament of the Borghese gallery 
at Roms. i 

The greatest difficulty that pee itself a who 

‘ F in the terms of re 
‘a te fart 3 axl ey) wai sons gaan tn 
proportion to the infinite shades Hogan of merit 

1 Vasari, ib., p. 167 and 170. ‘i 
2 ‘This supposition is rendered sorothan probable as repartee picture 
fn question, by ‘wo fragments of the drewits 
preserved, one of them, comprising Christ. Wi-y 
Bim, in the possession of M. Camuccini. Tbs Hote ore of which 


original di of Saint Catherine of ; 
original dione aketch in erayon is of the exact cise of the pietars. 


‘The figure is emall life-size. 
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before him. This is the main- embarrassment, more 
especially, with regard to the works of Raffacllo; for what 
terms can we subsequently find to express our thoughts, 
when, in the picture before us, we have lauded the variety 
of the composition, the justvess of the movements, the 
nobleness of the style, the force of expression, and the 
merit of the colourmg and of the handling. The work 
under consideration is the best calculated of any to enable 
‘us to appreciate the enormous progress of Raffaello. He 
was then twenty-four years old, and supposing him to 
bave entered the house of Perugino at the age of twelve, 
he was now in the middle of his career. 

.The nude in the Christ perhaps still bears some trace 
of the dry and meagre style of the old school; but in the 
making up of this composition, in the attitudea of the two 

bearing the body of the Saviour, there is at once 
8 feeling of truth and of nobleness till then unknown. He 
‘who is descending the steps of the sepulchre backwanis 
exhibits the two-fold expression of moral grief and physical 
effort. Nothing can be more noble or more graceful than 
the attitude and development of the young man who 
supports the lower part of the body. Rowkere has the 
deadness of death been given with so true a feeling a8 in 
the body itself. Esch personage of the attendant group 
has the exact degree of expression which befits him. As 
tothe grief of the Virgin, and the holy women around her, 
Raffaello has produced nothing more expressive, except 
in the Bearing of the Cross, called del Spasimo. 

Speaking of the picture we have just described; Vasari, 

irty years after its execution, says that it had all the 
freshness of a work but just finished. We may almost say 
the same of it now, after more than three centuries. 

There is the same merit, freshness, and high preserva- 
tion about the charming picture of the Virgin that Raf- 
faello exeented for Siena,’ and which is known by the name 
of La Giardintera® Her dress, which indeed somewhat 
resembles thet of a villager, may probably have gained 


pt Vasari, ib, p. 171. 
2 It was bought by Francis I., and is in the Louvre. 
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for it thistitle. This is one of those simple designs, which 
more especially from the size (mnall life) of the 

we may plece in the first rank of those in which Ra’ 
before rising to the ideal of his subject, as he afterwards 
did, confined himself to the conceptions of pure simplicity, 
innocence, and modest grace, of which he found the 
models in the young village girls. Nothing can equal the 
artlessneas of this composition. The tone of colour and 
the atyle of drawing are in admirable harmony, and that 
harmony could create nothing purer, or more divine than 
the form of the Infant Jesns, and the feeling of adoration 
of tite little Saint John, 

Three things prove that this picture belongs to the 
same period with the preceding: first, the date upon it, 
1507; next, there exists a drawing of it by the hand of 
Baffaello, at the back of which are seen sketches of figures 
belonging to the composition of Christ at the tomb. 
Finally, we know that eiteeto: fat cae ame bene 
completing the blue drapery which Ri 
Ghislandalo undertook to finish. 

Is is to the same period, that preceding this departure, 
that we must assign the picture of the Assumption, com- 
menced for the nuns of Monte-Lucia, at Perugia, which 
Raffaello engaged to execnte, by a document dated 1505, 
and for which he received thirty ducats of gold on account.? 
This engagement remained unfulfilled until 1516, when, 
solicited to perform it, he signed another agreement with 
the nuns, by which he bound himself to finish the work 
for 200 golden ducats, within fifteen months!* We shall 
see that Raffaello here promised more than he could accom- 
plish, The picture remained in the same state during his 
life; it was finished after his decease by Francesco Penni 
and Giulio Romano,‘ his pupils, and legatees.6 We shail, 
therefore, not pursue our own remarks upon the work. 

We aball limit ourselves also to the bare mention of 


1 Vasari, fh p. V7 2 Comolli, p. 116, ena 117. 
* See ix IL. 
§ Vosari, Vite di Francesco Penni, iii, 389. 
* This picture, in the course of the wars of the revolution, was brought 
to France, whence it returned to Rome, and is now in the Vatican. 
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another picture which was commissioned of him by the 
Dei family of Florence, for a chapel in the church of the 
Holy Ghost; and we only mention it, because this picture, 
unfinished by Raffaello, and of the completion of which 
there is more than one account, shows how the reputation 
of Raffaello had already augmented, and how eagerly the 
productions of his pencil were sought for. The work now 
adorns the Pitti palace at Florence. 

Raffacllo himself seems at this time to have conceived a 
sufficiently high opinion of his powers to desire an oppor- 
tunity of entering more immediately into the lists of com- 
petition with the two men whose strength he had most to 
fear, Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo. A letter, dated 
11th of April, 1508, written by him to his uncle at 
Urbino, reveals to us both his pretensions and his hopes 
in this matter. He solicits his uncle to procure for him a 
letter of recommendation to the gonfaloniere of Florence, 
not, as Lanzi relates, from the duke of Urbino, whose 
death he himself takes occasion to deplore, but from him 
whom he calls S*. Prefetto, in order that he may obtain 
the painting of an apartment (doubtless in the Palazzo 
Veechio,) the commission for which, be says, depends on 
the gonfaloniere. 

When we see how many works Raffaello was urged to 
undertake by private patrons, so many that he could not 
execute them, the reader will readily imagine with us 
that the feeling which induced him to seek this employ- 
ment was solely the emulous ambition of contending with 
the two greatest artists of the day, and doubtless, with 
his -owri "weapons, that is, in opposing his manner of 

etingi:fealing, and doing, to theirs; for, we repeat, 
nothing in his works as yet evinced what can be called 
the. precise imitation of any master; or,.in other words, 
the need or the inclination which induces one artist to 
form to himeelf, of the talent or manner of another, a 
guide whose steps he follows, without siming to outstrip 
him. The sequel will, we think, perhaps: still farther 
sony ite impossibility of such being the case with 


fo. 
But « happier fortune awaited Raffaello, While he 
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» only aspired to find himself fixed st Florence by important 
works, a more powerful recommendation than that he 
had solicited deranged his projects. His reputation had 
reached Rome. Bramante, a distant relation of his, archi- 
tect to Julius IL, whose confidence he fully enjoyed, pro- 
posed him to the pope, who accepted him, to paint or 
repaint the state apartments of the Vatican. 

‘It was in the year 1508 that Raffaello quitted Florence 
for the capital of the Christian world. Most of the state 
apartments of the Vatican had already been painted, or 
were being painted, by the most celebrated artista then in 
Rome, such as Pietro della Francesca, Luca Signorelli da 
Cortona, D. Bartolomeo della Gatta, abbot of Saint 
Clement of Arezzo, Bramantino da Milano, Antonio 
Rozzi da Vercelli, all artists of whom Vasari has made 
honourable mention. We must also notice Pietro Peru- 
gino, who was about to be succeeded by his pupil, whose 
gratitude protected the work of his master, and respected 
the paintings with which he had ornamented the ceilings 
of the hall of Charlemagne. It appears, indeed, that in 
other parts of the decorations, he had the same regard for 
some of his predecessors. 

Julius II. received Raffaello with every demonstration 
of kindness. He commissioned him to paint forthwith the 
hall called della Segnatura ; and here were executed the 
four great compositions, whose subjects, according to the 
titles or names which custom has given them, are, the 
Dispute of the Sacrament, the School of Athens, Par- 
nassus, and Jurisprudence.) 

Each of these subjects is surmounted in the semicirenlar 
frame of the ceiling, by an allegorical female figure, which, 
if we may eo express it, is its summary, and might, if 
necessary, serve as its argument. It is said by some that 
these compartments in the ceiling are the remains of the 
ancient decoration,? and that Raffaello merely substituted 
new figures. They deserve a special mention for the 
ingenious ideaa exhibited in their allegories. 

‘That which surmounts the Disputc of the Sacrament, 


* Engraved by Volyeto and Morghen. © Vasari, ib, p. 178. 
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ly the first figure that Raffaclio painted at Rome, « 
(fresoo requiring the stucco to be commenced upon st 
the top.) represents Theology seated on clouds, with two 
amall figures pointing out, upon two tableta which they 
hold, the words, Rerum divinarum notitia. She holds s 
closed book in her left hand, and with the other, pointing 
with her finger towards the earth, above which she is 
raised, she seems to say that this knowledge of divine 
things is denied to its inhabitants. 
The allegorical figure of Philosophy is at once explained, 
‘a it is proper (more so than is generally supposed) that 


sent to the spectator two scrolls, bearing this motto, 
Causarum cognitio. When we are acquainted with the 
subject, we have all the greater pleasure in reading, in the 
figure iteelf, and in its attributes, the profound thonght of 
the painter, who, in the first place, bas given as the seat 
of Philosophy a throne, each atep in the secent of which 
ja one of those terms called Diana of Ephesus, & symbolical 
assemblage of the various kingdoms of nature. ‘aithful 
to the aim of this allegory, Raffaello has distributed into 
three zones, upon the tunic of Philosophy, in_ the higher 
zone, Heaven, expressed by stars; in the middle, the sea, 
with fishes; on the lower part of the drapery, all kinds of 
plants. A similar ornament decorated the robe of Jupiter 
Olympus by Phidias. 

“Above the great painting of Parnassus, we admire the 
peautiful and simple allegory ‘of Poetry. The two small 
figures which socompany it might certainly dispense with 
telling us, by the words they present to us to read, Numine 
q . that which the figure herself expresses by her 
eyes. ‘The painter has given her wingss her head is 
crowned with laurels; her throne is supported by steps, 
each terminating in « head. Some have thought that the 
one upon which the left arm rests, holding a lyre, is that 
of MBlomer,! and that the volame held in the right hand, 


4 Jt appears indisputable that the merbie head of Homer (restored 
from the antique) had not been discovered in the time of Raffaello. 
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was intended by Raffaello to be understood ag containing 
the works of the prince of poets. We cannot answer for 
the justness of this opinion. 

The subject of Jurispradence, of which we shal} pre- 
sently speak, is surmounted by the figure of Justice. The 
diadem she wears is the emblem of the sovereignty she 
exercises. She holds the balance in one hand, and the 
sword in the other. Two scrolls, borne by four small 
figures around her, have the device, Jus suum untewigue 
tributt. 


The four angles of the ceiling of this apartment are orna- 
mented with compartments of figures, about half the size of 
life. They are painted on a gilt ground, and represent 
subjects connected with the allegorical figures of the circular 
medallions we have just described, and with each of the 
great compositions which will form the matter of a more 
ample description, 

‘hug, to the figure of Theology corresponds the subject 
of Adam and Eve (engraved by Richomme), the general 
design of which visibly corresponds to that of the Dispute 
of the Sacrament. The Judgment of Solomon, which refers 
to the picture of Jurisprudence, presents, like the latter, 
more grandeur of manner, and gives reason to suppose 
that it may have been executed the last. The subject of 
the picture of the School of Athens, or of Philosophy, is 
recalled to us in the compartment where we see the figure 
of a woman bending over a sphere, which she is attentively 
examining; her countenance expresses deep reflection, and 
her gesture astonishment. The subject of the fourth com- 
partment is the Punishment of Marsyas; it is scarcel 
necessary to point out its relation with Apollo in the Par- 
nassus. We may, however, fitly remark the imitation 
here by the painter of the ancient statue of Marsyas; and 
also the excellent drawing of this figure, as well as that of 
the Scythian, the executor of Apollo's vengeance. 

We cannot but be astonished that two of the four great 
compositions whose subjects we nave already named, sub- 
jects, moreover, so clearly indicated by the four allegories, 
should have been, with ‘Vasari, the matter for 9 confusion 
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which perverts both their meaning and their epirit' He 
has fallen into two mistakes respecting them, which few 
words will suffice to correct:? the first as to the precise 
designation of the subject of ‘the School of Athens, the ele- 
ments and figures of ‘which be has confused with those of 
the Dispute of the ‘Sacrament s0 preposterously as to mix 
up in his description the evangelists and angels with Plato, 
Aristotle, and Diogenes. 

‘The second error into which ‘Vasari leads his reader con- 
sists in giving a fallacious statement of the order in which 
these paintings were executed. Now, this order, which 
our history has hitherto ‘endeavoured to follow, acquires 
still greater importance, ‘and offers an ever-increasing 
interest, from the time when Reffaello, arrived at Rome 
and entered upon a new career, went on to develop his 
genius with that same progress which we have hitherto 
observed, and which is so clearly manifested in the hall 
della Segnatura. 

Raffaello was twenty-five years old when he came to 
Rome. Already far removed from that timid style of 
drawing, and poverty of composition, which characterized 
the schools of the fifteenth century, he was perhaps a8 
much 60 from that grand ‘and bold manner and that rich- 
ness ‘of conception which we shall observe in the works 
which distinguish the maturity of his talent. The style of 
his first work at Rome would naturally differ but little 
from his last at Florence, which was the Virgin, called la 
Giardiniera. Tt therefore needs little perception to de- 
cide which of the four subjects about to occupy us WAS 
the first work of his pencil at Rome. Mengs has, indeed, 
alroady shown the fallacy ‘of Vasari on this point.? 


1 Vasasi must have written his description at Florence, here his 
memory might play him false. 

Ter, ‘char up this confusion, becanee it has becn repeated by Bor 
hint, (Zipooo, ¥.916,) and again in French translation of come of the 
ives of Vasari, published in 1604. 

oye ore "di Mengs, i. 120, ed. Parma. “T sm aware,” saya a later 
sorte eee the opinion of Bellori and Menge, whieh has ob- 
cane ceait, thet the Dispate of the Sacrament was the Arst painted by 
Waeteclic of these large pictures: but ae this opinion, however ‘pisusible, 
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‘The Dispute of the Sacrament evidently partakes in 
a much higher degree than the School of Athens of what 
we must call the youth, both of the art and of the artist. 
It must be understood that all art in generel, and every 
talent in particular, passing through the degrees of diffe- 
rent periods, have also their age of adolescence, which is, 
ag with than, the point midw: y between infancy and ma- 
turity, when the body, partaking of both the one and 
the other, still retains more of the qualities of the former 
state than it has acquired of the latter. Such, in the 
imitative arts, ia the charm which we find in what is 
called the naiveté of the schools of the second age; 
and such also is the character of the style of Raffaello in 
the Dispute of the Sacrament. It was still a work of his 
youth, 

The space of the composition is great; but all that fille 
this space still belongs to the habit of treating small sub- 
jects. Even the figures in it are of small relative dimen- 
sions. The character of the beads or countenances, is 
full of truth, but, for the most part, of that kind of truth 
which, necording to the practice of the fifteenth century, 
was that of portrait painting. Some traces, again, of what 
has been called the gothic taste, are visible in the applica- 
tion of gilding to many of the details, The completely 
symmetrical arrangement of the upper part of the composi- 
tion, is a tradition, improved upon, doubtless, but still 
plainly perceptible, of the old established conventionalisms 
for thcological representations of Christianity. We find 
in the picture of the Last Judgment of Oreagna,! the type 
faithfully imitated by Raflaello, of that row of saints whom 
he has arranged in a circle, to figure forth Heaven and 
the assembly of the blessed, inspiring the fathers of the 
council, At the bospital of Santa Maria Nuova at Flo- 





is no otherwize founded than on their theory of the progressive change 
in his style of colouring and composition, 1 do not think their euthority 
Sufficiently conclusive io set aside the testimony of two. contemy 
suthors, who expresaly say that the School of Athens was the first 
fre that Raffeello painted in the Vatican.” See, also, Comolli, Vita 
de Reif. 25, 

* Bee Pitt. a fresco del Compo Santo, engraved by OC. Lasinio, sl 4 

a 
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rénee, Fra Bartolomeo had painted a similar assembly of 
saints, disposed in the same way in the air, the lower por- 
tien of which represents an assembly of figures in a row, 
from which Raffaello seems to have adopted more than a 
mere reminiscence. 

‘It must be allowed, however, that, in his first painting 
at Rome, he departed, with more or leas success, from the 
imitation then so universal of modern dreases. The only 
cases in which he has conformed to this practice were in- 
dispensable to the representation of the different person- 
ages of the sacerdotal order. As to the other figures, they 
are attired in fanciful costumes, though still with less 
fulness and variety than in his later works. 

It is known that the composition whose subject is what 
is called the Dispute of the Sacrament, is only an ideal 
representation of the council in which the controversies on 
the sacrament of the Eucharist were terminated.’ Raffaello, 


3 “Tam of opinion,” says Mr. Faseli, “that this series of pictures 
form one immense allegorical drama, representing the origin, progres 
‘extent, and final trinmyh of church empire, or ecclesiastical government, 
Jn the first subject of the Parnassus, Poetry, led back to its origin und 
first daty, the herald and interpreter of a first cause, in the nnivereal 
language of imagery addressed to the senses, unites man, scattered and 
savage, in social and religious bands. What was the surmise of she eye 
‘and the wish of hearts ia gradually made the result of reason, in the 
characters of the School of Athens, by the researches of philosophy, 
which, from bodies to mind, from corporeal harmony to moral fitness, 
‘and from the duties of society, ascends to the doctrine of God and hopes 
ef immortality. Here revelation in ile stricter vemse commences, and 
conjecture becomes a glorious reality: in the composition of the Dis- 
pute on the Sacrament, the Saviour, after ascension, seated on his 
throne, the attested Son of God and men, surrounded by his types, the 

\prophets, patriarchs, spoaties, and the hosts of Heaven, institates the 

es, and initiates in his Secrament the heads and presbyters of the 
church militant, who, in the awful presence of their Master and the o8- 
lestial synod, discuss, explain, and propotnd his doctrine. That the 
sacred mystery sball clear oll doubt and subdue all heresy, is taught in 
the miirecle of the Bloodstained wefor; that without arms, by the urm of 
‘Heaven iteclf, it shall release its votaries and defeet ita enemies, the de- 
liverance of Peter, the overthrow of Heliodorns, the flight of Attila, the 
captive Saracens, bear testimony; thet nature itself shall submit to its 
and the elements obey its mandates, the checked conflagration of 

Borgo decisres; tilt hastening to ita ultimete triumphs, its union 
whth the etate is proclaimed by the Vision of Constantine, confirmed by 
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availing himself of the privilege of anachroniam, granted 
to painters as well as to poets, has here assembled 
various persons who did not belong to the same age, but 
whom 2 common zeal for the defence of the faith and its 
doctrines have united in the honours awarded them by 
the church. This fictitious assemblage is a licence to 
which the mind willingly lends itself. Still, as the work 
of the painter speaks to the material sense by corporal 
signs, the artist should put some restriction upon the use 
of this poetical conventionality—that is, in this sort 
af ideal co-existence, he should avoid anything that may 
too glaringly contradict it. Such a reproach cannot attach 
to the various personages whose names are mentioned 
in connexion with their pictures, still less to some of the 
figures to which Raffaello, as was the case in several of 
his other compositions, gave his own portrait and that of 
Bramante, Pe ri 

‘The agreement of which we have spoken has been per- 
fectly observed in the Di of the Sacrament. Far in 
this subject there is actually no action, and, consequently, 
n0 co-operation. The object which serves as the point of 
union for all the actors in this religious scene, haa upthing 
material in it, 60 that there is nothing in the least to 
offend historical probability. 

This observation will be even more applicable to the 
two following compositions, which may be called aymbo- 
Tico-historical. 

The picture of the Dispute of the Sacrament remained 
throughout the paiater-life of Raffaello, the true inter- 
mediate point, which, dividing it into two equal parts, 
seems to measure both the road which he had gone over, 
and that which he had to traverse. Accordingly, in the 
composition of this work there is still seen the simple inge- 
‘nuousness of adolescence; in the drawing, that sort of grace 
which appertains to a remains of timidity; in the colour- 
ing and manner of painting, an impress still visible ef 


‘baptiam, and submitting to accept Lis erown at the feet of the mitred 


the tout of Mexentius, established by the imperial puml'e receiving 
pont” 
a2 
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what we might call virgin grace. In a word, there is no 
Langer the child, but there is not yet the perfect man, 

Raffaello had framed for himself, or perhaps there had 
‘been suggested to him for the decoration of this apartment 
of the Vatican, a programme of subjects relating to the 
arts and sciences. It is evident that such compositions, 
rich in persons, but devoid of passion and of action, were 
completely in harmony with the taste for pure drawing, 
with the finished class of painting to which he was accus- 
tomed. We shall see hereafter the choice of his subjects 
adapt themselves, as it were, in the movement of progress 
they require, to the increasing daring of his style, unless 
it be supposed, which is equally probable, that the means 
of the artist increased in energy, in order to conform 
themselves to the nature of the subjects which were dic~ 
tated to him in his new manner 

‘The painting of the School of Athens (or the Gymna- 
aium, as it is also called), however, shows us Raffaello 
already visibly improved, and improved in every respect, 
The subject, more imaginative, more closely allied to the 
antique manner than any of his former efforts, entirely 
freed ghim from the timid restrictions of the portrait 
style, which we have mentioned as characterizing the 
figures of the fifteenth century, It was necessary for him 
to elevate himself to the level of forms, characters, ideas, 
and arrangement, of which the modern schools were not 
in a position to tench him anything, which proves, as we 
have already said, that the study, not only of the drawing, 
but of the taste and genius of antiquity, had held an im- 
portent place in his education at Florence. 

The idea of this great composition necessarily defying 
all description, we will limit ourselves here to a simple 
observation upon the period at which Raffaello executed 
this go remarkable assemblage of antique worthies, and 
reproduced the most celebrated philosophers of Greece, 
without the aid of the original portraits, which at this 
time had not yet enlarged the treasures of archaiology. 

cannot, indeed, too highly admire the sort of divina- 
tion on the part of the genius which could revive with se 
wuch truth, and in attitudes so noble and expressive, 
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tenances which antiquity itself would not discwn. To 
appreciate all the merit of this kind of divination, we must 
carry ourselves back to the epoch at which Raffacllo exe- 
cuted the composition. This is the true test, 

Before the School of Athens, the knowledge of anti- 
quity had no more entered into the conceptions of painters, 
than the taste or science of the antique (a very different 
thjng) had influenced the drawing of painters, excepting, 
in the latter respect, Michel Angelo, The figures of the 
finest subjects of antiquity, religious or profane, were 
almost always set forth in a travesty of the costumes of 
the age and country of the painter. It is difficult to find 
in the two preceding centuries any subjects belonging to 
what is called profane history. When, however, one such 
did present itself to the imitation of art, no painter ever 
suspected that the Greeks or Romans had had any pecu- 
liar costume; that, for example, a warrior, a philosopher, 
or # consul, had been clothed differently from a modern 
knight, monk, or mayor. 

Raffaello, then, had no kind of model before him for the 
class, style, and invention of his painting of the School of 
Athens. No one among his predecessors could have in- 
spired him with the least idea as to it; and (which is very 
remarkeble), none since him has yet come up to him in 
what we may call the ideal of such a subject. 

After the innumerable discoveries of which Raffaello 
could not have’had even a presentiment, and which have 
reproduced iconographic antiquity almost entire; after that 
multitude of originals, recovered in the last three centuries, 
and which have presented to the creations of the School 
of Athens so many and such dangerous rivals, the style of 
this composition has continued to keep its place in the 
opinion of artists. The figures of many of the persons of 
antiquity there represented, have continued to be deemed 
classic, even by the side of those which the chisel of the 
Greeks has transmitted to us: in so high a degree was 
Raffaello gifted with the power of divining antiquity. 

Many of the sketches he made for the School of thens, 
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and rejected, have come down to us.' ‘These sketches are 
v0 far curious, that they show the degrees through which 
his genius passed, to mount from an order of very inferior 
ideas to the height and nobleness of those on which his 
choice rested. But even the ideas he disdained were much 
superior to the ordinary inventions of the day; than which 
fact nothing can better prove how far removed this work 
must have been, when completed, from all that had pre- ° 
ceded it, 

This superiority was indeed so marked, and go evident, 
that Julius IL. gave orders to efface and destroy the works 
already executed in the state apartments, by the painters 
whom we have named above. Raffaello was commissioned 
to replace these, and the whole of the enterprise was thus 
confided to him, 

Each of Raffaello’s great compositions in the Vatican, 
and we may say the same of many others of his works, affords 
matter for a special history or historical notice, so nume- 
vous are the points of view susceptible of the criticism of 
art and of artistic taste. And how many peculiar features 
of interest might not be found there by the curious observer 
of details relating to former times, places, and persons! 

The mere mention, however, figure by figure, group by 
group, plan by plan, name by name, of each subject would 
occupy infinite pages, and swell out our work without cor- 
responding benefit to the reader. Nothing, indeed, gives less 
the ides of a whole, destined to speak to the eyes, than the 
analysis of all its parts intoan account that only addresses 
itself to the understanding. Besides, what works of art 
are better known than those of Raffaello at the Vatican? 
‘What would those who know them learn further, from 9 
description thus frittered out? and what would it teach to 
those who know not the creations themselves? It is for 
this reason that, in 2 general history of Raffaello and his 
works, we have preferred arresting the attention of the 
reader less upon descriptive details, too often mute to the 
inpagination, than upon the qualities which distinguish 

' The Tiny the collection of Landon 
we ry gw of these aketches are in 
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each work, and which, in the peculiarities of each, convey 
anidea of the successive Progress of the artist’s genius, 

‘Et has been seen that in the composition, as well as in 
the execution of the School of Athens, Raffaello had 
recovered, s0 to speak, the ong lost thread of the manner 
and taste of antiquity, and had at length connected with 
the eternal models of the true and beautiful, the chain of 
modern inventions. This imitative action is perhaps still 
more visible in the art with which, in his Parnassus, he 
hys instinctively adopted, not only the style of antiquity, 
but even the arrangement of a particular classic statue, 
the Cleopatra. Raffuello’s Parnassus, considered 29 a 
whole, is a sort of alliance between the genius of ancient 
times and that of the modern. We there see upon the 
same Helicon, and under the same roves of laurel, wan- 
dering together with the Muses, and around a new Apollo, 
the ancient minstrels of Greece and Rome, and the poets 
of modern Italy. 

It is evidence of vast skill in Raffaello, that he could 
thus bring together, and with so much fitness, persons of 
physiognomy and period s0 various; and our wonder and 
satisfaction ‘in finding them here assembled are ali the 
greater, that the eye in distinguishing them is not offended 
by a too manifest disparity. With the unimportant ex- 
ception of the instrument which Apollo is playing, and 
which has some temporary allusion, this Picture, from its 
style, might have been the work of an antique pencil, 
Many of his Muses might have found 8 place on the Par. 
nassus of the Greeks; and the blind poet of the Lind 
could not have been represented there with more truth 
or nobleness. 

Not to go into the useless detail of repeating the names of 
the modern poets, whose Portraits in the fresco are gene- 
rally known, and the ancient Poets, whom one might well 
suppose to have been personally known to the artist, we 


which he hus availed himself in this composition of the 
window which, occurring in its space, we might have 
thought would have cut his Picture into two sbrupt parts. 
‘Yet that which might have been an impediment, he has 
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turned tothe advantage of the subject, in which the 
ground, rising gradually, is eo managed that the space 
created by the window seems only 2 break in the moun- 
tain represented. Other paintings in this series will give 
‘us occasion to remark a similar address in profiting by 
similar local irregularities. 

The wall of the hall della Segnatura, which faces the 
painting of Parnassus or Poesy, is in like manner pierced 
by a window, occupying the lower part of the space, the 
arched top of which serves as a frame for all the other 
compositions; this fourth frame representing, as its subject 
and device show us, the figure of Justice, there seems no 
reason to donbt, as some have done, that the subject of: 
the painting of which we are about to speak is only to he 
expressed by the term Jurisprudence, so far as it is the 

nification of the science of rendering justice. Raf- 
faello has then divided into three compartments, dictated 
by the varieties of the locality, figures adapted to explain 
clearly to the eye and to the mind the subject he sought 
to develop. In one of the two spaces formed by ‘the 
insertion of the window, he has painted Justinian publish- 
ing the Digest; in the other, Gregory IX. giving out the 
Decretals. 


The portion above the window has three large allego- 
zical female figures, with four small figures. That in the 
middle, seated higher than the other two, appears to us 
Jarisprudence,! or the science of justice personified. The 
head has two faces; the one, that of a woman; the other, 
that of a bearded old man; the latter indicates that the 
figure knows the past. One of the smaller figures presents 
to ner the mirror, the symbol of knowledge, and the torch 
held behind her by another figure signifies diacern- 
ment. 

Oa one side of Jurisprudence sits Foree, recognised 
a6 such by the character of her face, her headtire, her 
armour, the branch of oak which she holds in one hand, 
and py the lion upon which her other hand rests. On the 


> Bottari, and before him Vasari and other csitice, have given it the 
name of Prudence. 
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other side is Moderation, indicated by the bit which she 
holds, and which is her symbol. 
In these beautiful figures Raffaello gave evidence of a 


the figures, and doubtless the comparison, to be made only 
on the spot, with the other three compositions, of which 
we have spoken, and perhaps, too, the somewhat cold 
colouring of the Parnassus, may contribute to the effect 
ofwhich we speak. Still, every one will agree that in the 
Jurisprudence the fresco is treated with greater breadth, 
that the style of drawing has much more amplitude, and 
dhat the general character Participates more largely o¢ 
that grandeur, that ideality, in which the antique alone 
could have given lessons to Raffaello. 

In the soffit above the Parnassus, we read, as in the 
other apartments, the date when the work was terminated. 
This date, 1511, shows us that two or three years only 
sufficed to accomplish the four great compositions.! 

‘We shall here offer some preliminary considerations to 
facilitate the future deciaion of the so much controverted 
question, created by the repested assertions of Vasari, as 
to what Raffaello owed or did not owe to Michel Angelo. 

None of the works executed by Raffaello before he 
visited Rome give any intimation of the least approach to 
the learied taste and daring design which constitute the 
glory of the master of the Florentine school, After 1508, 
Raffaello and Michel Angelo were together at Rome, as is 
Proved by facts. There, doubtless, some of the finest remains 
of antiquity ther just discovered, the Torso, smong others, 
so often copied by Michel Angelo, may have united them in 


* Xf The School of Athens is full of striking parts and ingenious con. 
taste; but I prefer to it the Convocation of Saints, with that noble oirelo 
of prophets and apostles in the sky, on whose bent foreheads and down 
{it crea you see written the City of the Blest, the beatiflo presence of 
the Mont High, aud the glory hereafter to be revealed, a colemn brightaese 
ads fearful dreaz, and tbat soarce leas inepired circle of sagea canonixed 
Bare on earth, posi, heroes, and philosophers, with the painter himself 
snring on one side, like the recording angel, smiling in youthfel Deauty, 

narce comncious of the scene he has embodied.” Haslitt, Oriticiaat 
on drt, vol. 1, Templeman, 1844. 
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© common taste; but the antiqué, as has been often said, 
is like nature, where each finds what his own genius tells 
him to seek there. Michel Angelo, as everything proves, 
only sought and only found in the antique, the character 
of force of the male statues, the expression of muscular 
vigour, and what is called the science of drawing. Raffaello, 
seeking the expression of the beautiful, skilful in collect- 
ing its elements wherever he went, combined them and 
perfected their application by the additional study at Rome 
of the arts of antiquity. It was by beauty that the antique 
particularly captivated his taste. The habit of consider- 
ing it chiefly in this point of view, gave him, beyond all 
painters, that purity eo free from hardness, that gTace, am 
opposed to affectation, that nobleness of style without 
ostentation, and that inexhaustible wealth of invention, 
all of them qualities which we should in vain seek in the 
works of Michel Angelo. 

The opinion of posterity has rendered these two artists 
80 essentially rivals in renown after their death, that it is 
difficult to suppose there was not some rivalry of self-love 
between them while they lived; the sequel of this history 
will give us the truth of this matter, in a direction, per- 
haps, little anticipated, for, as Michel Angelo was some 
years in advance of Raffaello, it has been very natural to 
suppose that the last comer would have coveted the fame 
of his predecessor, and seek, by imitation, to take from 
him the means of surpassing him. 

Some intrigues of Bramante, and other artists, really 
Jealous of the reputation of Michel Angelo, have given an 
appearance to these suspicions. Bramante, architect and 
director-in-chief of the works of the Vatican, saw with 
annoyance the sums which Julius IJ. had resolved to 
apply to the enormous enterprise of his mausoleum by 
Michel Angelo; he feared lest this colossal undertaking of 
sculpture might prejudice that of the decorations of the 
Vatican, for which he had summoned Raffaello. In con- 
A ae Giuliano di San Gallo,' he skilfolly exerted 

to divert the pope from the continuation of his 


+ Vanazi, Vita di Michel Angelo. 
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tomb; He st last succeeded in persuading him to have 
the ceiling of the chapel, built by pope Sixtus, his uncle, 
painted, and to charge Michel Angelo with this decoration’ 
+t has been Pretended, an assertion which can neither be 
Proved nor disproved, that malignity had somewhat to 
do with this project, of which the secret aim must have 
been to bring disgrace upon Michel Angelo, little versed 
in fresco painting, and to give a corresponding exaltation 
to fhe fame of Raffaello’s talent. What is, however, quite 
clear, is, that Michel Angelo, who had no equal in seulp- 
ture, fearing to compromise himeelf in the art of painting, 
for a long time excused himself from accepting this com- 
mission, and endeavoured to procure its transference to 
Raffaello; but Julius IL, insisted, and Michel Angelo had 
no alternative but obedience. 

All this could not have taken place before 1509. ‘The 
apprenticeship which Michel Angelo had to go through 
in fresco painting, the trial of the assistants whom he sent 
for from Florence, and whom he speedily sent back there 
again, consumed time. If we assign, and we cannot assign 
Jess, for the first half of the decoration of the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel, twenty months,? the space of time which 
we know was employed in finishing the second, it will be 
seen that the exhibition of the first part, which seems to 
have been abruptly ordered by Julius IL, could not have 
taken place before 1511,? the period at which Raffaello 
had finished his first hall in the Vatican. 

Adopting this view, even if we admit the incident, by 
no means proved, of a new flight of Michel Angelo, indig- 
nant at the precipitation of the Pope in taking down the 


§ Vasari, ib., Leltere Pittoriche, ii. 382. * Vasari, ib, 

* (ill this derives from two fixed pointe: 2st, the date of Chris 
1518, when the second half of the painting of the ceiling of the Sietint? 
shapel wae finished, after twenty months’ labour. Julius Tl. who died 
on the 2lat of Febroary, 1523, celebrated mass there the Preceding 
Christmas. The second point is, that Michel Angelo, again in ferour 
ith the pops, after the recel of the 5th of July, 1000, did not retura to 
Rome until 1508, afer baving cast and executed the bromse statns of 
‘Jntins II. at Bologns. It is thas seen that the opening of the first bel? 
ie chapel could not have occurred earlier than 1511, or ister than 
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eeaffoldings; if we admit forther, that when Michel 

Angelo had departed, Bramante being, as architect, in 

possession of the keys of the chapel, introduced Raffaello 

mto it; such a fact would no longer be of the slightest * 
importance, since, shortly afterwards, the chapel was made 

public, all Rome, according to Vasari, hastened thither, 

and thus Raffaello had full leisure to see it. 

This established, it is unquestionable that Raffaello and 
Michel Angelo worked, during the same period of time, 
the one in the hall della Segnatura in the Vatican, the 
otber in the Sistine chapel, where he allowed no one to 
visit him, Thus, the four paintings of the lall of the 
Vatican, of which we have given an account, were exe- 
euted wholly uninfluenced by the works of the Sistine 
chapel, the examination of which, it has been pretended, 
produced sensible improvement in the manner of 
Raffaello. 

Besides, what spectator has not seen the progress in 
these four paintings, considered not only in the order of 
their sutcessive execution, but even in the parts of each 
composition; as, for example, in the figures of the one 
compartment of the Dispute of the Sacrament, as com- 
pared with those of the other. This is what Bellori 
has very judiciously pointed out in this firat picture of 
Raffaello at Rome. 

Tf this effect of an improvement of manner, of a gradual 
development of superior forms and execution, was observ- 
able in Raffaello before he visited Rome; if it were, in like 
manner, manifested in the four first works of the Vatican, 
theerror of Vasari, the resultof an early prejudice, would have 
been to refer, as due entirely to the works of Michel Angelo, 
that which was the effect of a faculty in Raffaello's own 
mind, or at least to attribute it to the opening of the Sistine 
chapel. But, on the other band, those who have opposed 
‘YVesari, have committed the error either of giving to his 


words an extension which they do not warrant, or of attribu- 
ting to him a desire to raise Michel Angelo at the expent 
Bkatacto, The inftuence of the eeame rhe of the works 


1 Bellorl, Descrisione delle Pitture. 
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of a master, upon the eye and execution of another, is not 
a thing which one can decide or demonstrate, or obtain 
an admission of on the part of him who cannot or will not 
recognise it. It is entirely a matter of feeling. 

We shall concur, therefore, with Vasari, if the point be 
merely the allowing that the sight of the paintings of the 
Sistine chapel must have produced strong impression 
upon Raffaello. Who, in the Present day, in passing on 
from the Parnassus and the Dispute of the Sacrament, to 
the gigantic Sibyls and Prophets of Michel Angelo, would 
not be struck by the supernatural conception, if we may 
so gill it, and with the forms of those persons, traced 
without a model by @ genius so original, which, having no- 
Where met with objects for imitation, has never yet found 
worthy imitators. 

The controversy as to how far Raffaello was indebted 
to Michel Angelo, and that dispute to which the words of 
Vasari! has given rise, rests on a misunderstanding be- 
tween the followers of the two schools, the Roman and the 
Florentine. For it is evidently a mistake to pretend, 
solely on the hasis of an equivocal, and, upon the whole, 
insignificant fact, to establish a commanding superiority 
in Michel Angelo over Raffiello, and, as it were, a debt of 
the latter to the former. On the contrary, if the question 
were to be re-discussed, we might convert the very obliga- 
tions which Raffuello may lave had to Michel Angelo, 
into @ proof of the superiority of the Urbinese, inasmuch 
that his rival having never added a single quality to that 
of a profoundly scientific designer, which ha possessed in 
so eminent a degree, Raffaello, on the contrary, combined 
most of the qualities which constitute perfect painting,? 

And, after all, let it be allowed that while Michel An- 


\ «By the sight of Michel Angeto'e productions, he improved his 
manner very greatly, and gave it far more majesty.” 

° “Lae, What, then, is the Precise difference between Michel 
Angelo aud Raffeello, secording to your conception? 


“Hazuity, As fer 28 1 can expla tHe mater, it seems to me that 
lichel Angelo's forms are finer, bat thet Raffeelo’s are more fanght 
with meaning ; that the rigid outline and disposable masses in the firs 
are hore grand and ‘imposing, but that Raffzello puts a Propor- 
on of tentiment into his, and calls into play erery faaulty of ag and 
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gelo, far too exclusive, has never adopted from the worke 
of Raffaello any of the merits in which he himeelf was want- 
ing, Raffaello had the right judging modesty to profit by 
the examples of Michel Angelo. Nature is, indeed, the 
true copy with which the artist should compare and con- 
front his work. Yet the work of another may frequently 
afford him 2 useful parallel. The manner in which othera 
see, is for him as other eyes, by the medium of which he 
more easily discovers his own faults, It would. therefore, 


body of which his characters are susceptible with greater subtlety aad 
intensity of feeling. Dryden's lines— 
«A fiery soul that working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
‘And G'er-informed the tenement of clay,” 

do not exactly avswer to Raffaello's character, which is mild and 
thoughtfal rather than fiery; nor is there any went either of grace 
or grandeur in his figures: but the passage describes the ‘o'er- 
informing’ spirit that breathes through them, and the anequal straggie 
of the expression to vent itself by more than ordinary physical means. 
Rasfasito lived a much shorter time than Michet Angelo, who also lived 
Tong afer him; yet there is n0 comparison between the number, the 
variety, or the finished elegance of their works. Michel Angelo possitly 
ost himself in the material or instrumental part of art, in embodying & 
technical theory, or in ecquiring the grammar of different branches of 
study, excelling in knowledge and in gravity of pretension; whereas 
Raffactlo gave himeelf up to the diviner or lovelier impulse that breathes 
jta soul over the face of things, being governed by a sense of reality and 
of general truth. ‘There is nothing exclusive or repulsive in Raffaello; 
‘he ix open to all impressions alike, and seems to identify himself with 
whatever he saw that arrested his attention, or could interest others. 
‘Michel Angelo studied for himself, and raised objects to the standard of 
his conception by a formula or system; Raffuello invented for others, 
and was guided only by sympathy with them. Michel Angelo was 
painter, sculptor, architect ; but he might be suid to make of each art « 
shrine in which to build up the stately and gigantic stature of hin own 
mind: Raffeello was solely a painter, but in that one art he seemed to 
pour ont all the trearares and various excellence of neture, grandeur, 
and scope of design, exquisite finishing, foree, grace, delicacy, the 
strength of man, the softness of woman, the playfulness of infency, 
thonght, feeling, invention, imitation, labour, ease, and every quality 
that ean distinguish « painter except colour, Michel Angelo, in a 
word, stamped his own chareoter on his works, or recast nature ins 
qooulé of bis own, leaving ont much that was excellent. Raffaello 
received his inspiration from without, and ite genius canght the lambent 

James of peace, of truth, and grandeur, which ere reflected in his works 

P Sih a tight, cloes, transparent, and unfeding.”—Herlitt, wt supra. 
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be an additional tribute in praise of Raffaello, that instead 
of borrowing from the works and paintings of Michel 
Angelo, he merely acquired from him the secret of a 
grander manner of viewing and representing things; and 
it does not appear that Vasari suggests anything beyond 
this, Now a manner, thus understood, of borrowing 
from another, not his style, not his ideas, not his forms or 
his composition, but what we may call his artistic virtue, 
and the direction of his talent, is what one does with fire, 
whence we receive its heat, without taking aught from 
the hearth on which it burns, 

As proof of the perceptible improvement of the manner 
of Raffaello at this Period, the pictures are cited which he 
successively executed of the Prophet Isaiah in the church 
of St, Augustin, and of the Sybils and Prophets in the 
church of Santa Maria della Pace, 

‘Vasari gives us to understand that the figure of Isaiah, 
Painted in fresco on one of the pillars in the church indi- 
cated, was substituted for another that he effaced after 
having seen the Bistine chapel. However this may have 
been, there is really in this figure, but in this figure alone 
among 60 many, something which reminds one of the style 
and taste of the Prophets of Michel Angelo, This is the 
opinion also of Luigi Crespi, son of the celebrated painter 
Spagnoletti “I must confess,” says he, “that when I 
saw the prophet Isaiah, I stood amazed, and should have 

idedly assigned it to Michel Angelo, from the grandeur 
ofthe style, and the daring freedom, the dash of the out. 
ines,” 


We will venture to add that it also resembles Michel 
Angelo in a sort of unmeaningness of attitude, a want 
of expression in the countenance, and an absence of inte- 
rest, seldom observable in Raffaello, when he is all himself, 
as we shall presently find him in the works of the same 
class in the church Della Pace. ‘Who knows but that in 
this figure, his intention was, by the imitation, so evident 
and so easy to effect, to show that he could, asthe phrase is, 
do Michel Angelo, if he thought fit? whatever the value of 


1 Letlere Pittoriche, it. 340, 
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thie suggestion, we prefer it to that of Comolli, who con- 
eeives that what there is of the Mickel Angelesque in the 
picture was the work of Danielle da Volterra, the artist 
charged with repairing, as best might be, the accidentwhich 
a0 injured the painting. 

Still, deteriorated as it is, it retains enough of the beau- 
ties and merits peculiar to Raffaello, to warrant us in de- 
scribing it as pervaded with « breadth of style truly remark~ 
able; as full of that genuine grandeur, whose claims on our 
admiration are all the more legitimate that there is no oa+ 
tentation about it. 

« Raffaello,” says Mengs, “has displayed here all the lofty 
elevation of the Prophets in the Sistine chapel, with this 
difference, that in Raffaello, the art which produces this 
effect is concealed, whereas in Michel Angelo it is altoge- 
ther overt and undisguised.” If then Raffaello contem- 

ated in this work any resemblance of manner to that of 
fis rival, it was still out of his own resources that he effected 
it. And lastly, we will observe, that ut all events, it is 
not upon this work thut the parallel between the two 
artists should be based. 

If any one thing more than another could confirm our be- 
lief that the imitation of Michel Angelo’s style and manner, 
which we unquestionably find in the picture of Isaiah, 
‘was a mere exception on the part of Raffaello, it ia the far 
more important work of the Prophets and Sybils in a chapel 
of the church Della Pace. Vasari describes it immediately 
next to the preceding subject. There are different versions 
of the precise dates of these works; they were certainly 
executed after the year 1513, but as to the date, 1519, 
which we find on the chapel, it can have nothing to do with 
the execution of the paintings. 

At appears to us that the very selection of subjects 





2 In the time of Paul IV., the ssoristan of the church, thinking merely 
to clean the picture, washed, and in o great measure epoiled it. 
% Agostino Chigi, who employed Reffaello to print these pictures, may 
EE Probably not here, fora longtime efter their completion, set up the 
iption we read at the entrance to the sscristy, and which assigns to 
z 9 the dedication to the Holy Virgin of the ebapel in which theo 
Prophets and Sybils are. See Comolli, 36. 
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whether made wholly by Raffaello, or Partly suggested to 
him by his Protector oat fe Agostino Chigi, to whom, 
the chapel belonged, is in itself a proof of the competition 
of which we have spoken, and of the time at which, accord 
ing to Vasari, it took place. When we find Raffaello en- 
gaged in this work, precisely upon the same class of 
figures and personages which constitute the principal deco- 
ration of the Sistine chapel, may we not infer that he de- 
signed to measure his strength with Michel Angelo, upon 
the same ground, and to establish in a definite manner the 
points in which his talent differed from that of his rival? 

‘Admitting, then, without any difficulty whatever, that 
the Prophets and Sybils of the church Della Pace, 
among the most finished works of Raffeello, manifest an 
improvement so decided as to indicate the highest degree 
of what is called his second manner, we desire, further, to 
regard them aa having been rather intended to announce 
the competition of his taste with that of Michel Angelo, 
than any intention of imitating the latter. 

‘There are few figures in art which bear more empha« 
tically the character of divine inspiration, of that noble, 
Profound, mysterious sentiment stamped upon the writings 
of the prophets. They who have applied themselves to a 
more elaborate analysis of the fine shades by which the 
expressions of the personages are varied, have imagined 
they saw in the features of each the very diversities of 
their genius and of their language, while’ on earth; and, 
indeed, i» is the peculiarity of the works of Raffaello to 
appeal even still more powerfully to the inward concep= 
tion than to the eye. Long since there was applied to him 
what Pliny said of Timanthus: Jn omnibus gus operibus 
intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur.! 

Raffaello never clothed any figures with more amplitude 
and dignity than he has done his Prophets. If we com~ 
Pare with them, in this Tespect, the attire frequently 
Vulgar and always strange, the overcharged attitudes, the 
almost universally expressionless expression of the 


Pliny, Hist, Nat. xxxvi. Wo may very properly conclude tha sen- 
tence: ¢ cum ars summa sit, ingeniam tamen ultra artem ent. 
z 
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of Michel Angelo, we shall find uothing in 
‘them which can fairly give us the idea of anything bay- 
ing’ been borrowed from them by Raffecllo. A 
between the female figures of the ane and those of the 
other, would still more completely remove all suspicion om 
this head. Michel Angelo never carried farther then he 
thas done in his Sybils of the Sistine chapel, a sort of fan- 
tasticalness of costume and of form, the creation of a sort 
of beings, neither male nor female, and without any ang- 
logy in known existence. On the other band, Raffaello 
has, in scarcely any of his works, presented us with con- 
ceptions more noble, more graceful, more religion-breath- 
ing than those of his Sybils. The grace, the beanty, the 
variety of costume, exactly d with the elevation 
of character and the high thoughts of which they are the 
sensible expression. 

‘When, therefore, criticism affects to establish in this 
class of subjects a relation between the one painter and 
the other, this relation, in anything beyond the mere 
title or denomination of the works, must be, not a rela- 
tion of resemblance, but rather a relation of absolute 
dissimilarity, So far from Raffaello having imitated or 
borrowed anything whatever from the Sybils and Prophets 
‘of Michel Angelo, it might fairly be said that, influenced 
by a wholly contrary inspiration, he had proposed to him- 
self to exhibit in all the parts of his work precisely those 
features which were deficient in the representations of his 
predecessor! the nobleness of form, the divinity of cha- 
racter, the beauty of feature, the fitness of detail.? In fact, 
the two geniuses whom we have eo often occasion to com- 
pare, when we associate the names they immortalised, hed 
really nothing in common between them. The germ of 
their respective talents was wholly different, and neces- 
sarily produced different fruits. 


* Lanai, p. 62, 

2 Boechi, (Bellezze della Citta di Firenze, p. 227,) relates that Ago- 
stino Chigi, Laving paid Raffaello 300 crowns on account, before liqui- 
dating the remainder, eonsulted Michel Angelo as to what he ought to 

and Michel replied that in bis opinion each head in ecch picture 
orth 160 crowns. 
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: To be convinced of this, it is only requisite t¢ go back 
4 the epoch at whi they were born, and to observe the 
defective condition in which, from the absence of any 
means of duly studying the human frame, the art of 
drawing was inevitably involved. It was by the close and 
arduous study of anatomy, and more especially of the 
muscular economy of man, that Michel Angelo opened to 
himeelf, and opened to his successors, among tlie various 
media of artistic imitation, the path which leads to the fun- 
damentai knowledge of the human form. Raffaello, having 
ingthe first instance formed the style of his drawing by 
the combination of the best works of his own time, per~ 
fected it by the constant study of the antique, to which, ag 
Vasari tells us, he applied incessantly: “ch? egli studinane 
continuamente.” 

‘Were these two descriptions of study, in these men, the 
cause or the effect of the various disposition of their 
mind and the tendency of their taste? Whatever the 
mply to this question, it is certain that the one or the 

study exercised a necessary influence both over the 
luctions of each artist, and, ag @ consequence, over the 
impression which the spectator must derive from them, 
Michel Angelo had accustomed himself, from the outset, to 
view, in the stady of external mau, merely the material 
ma, the mere physical composition of bones, 
tendons, and eo on. The extreme ability which he acquired 
in developing the working of this mechaniam, induced him 
to prefer those subjects which best enabled him to di 
his learned skill, aud this more especially in painting. 
But anatomical kuowledge, when it predominates in the 
artist over all other kinds of knowledge, has the disad- 
Vantageous result of tempting him to substitute the 
energetic expression of the corporal form for the moral 
expression of the internal man, for the sonl, the fealing, 
in all his paintings, seams tnore intent wpon making his 
Sgures move (and in this he has ne equal,) than in making 
them think, As a general ition, there is no semai-, 
bility in. kis honda, no grace in his compositions, no sttemapt, 
to express beauty, or even to convey to the spectatas; 
R2 
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yarsetied of costume, rank, age, sex, &c. In forth, he 
knew of no other qualities than strength and energy; in 
features, no other expression than the severe and sombre. 

‘The talent of Raffaello, as we have seen, was formed of 
a far greater variety of elements, ultimately refined and 
perfected by the study of the antique. Already prepared, 
and, from the outset earnest, to embrace the universal qua~ 
lities which constitute the painter, he constantly aimed at, 
and progressively, from hie first work to his last, elevated 
himself to, that moral point of view which regards the im- 
pressions of feeling as of a higher rank than those of 
science. Science was not his special aim, and assuredly 
not his sole aim. It was with him what it should ever 
be—the means of giving the best form to his ideas, and 
of expressing the character of each subject fitly and con- 
gruously. Thus, while in all his various figures and 
compositions, his rival seems to have but one tone, one 
model of character, so to speak, Raffaello varies it at his 
will, varies his mode, his inflexions, according to the sub- 
ject of which he treats, Finally, let it not be forgotten’ 
‘that he exercised his pencil upon every class of compo- 
sition, from the most simple to the most sublime. Bibli- 
cal subjects, religious, historical, mythological, allegorical, 
he comprehended them all; it was he who revived among 
the moderns, all the inventions of the poetical world of the 
Greeks. 

If Michel Angelo is the greatest of dranghtemen, Raf- 
faello is the first of painters. 

At about the same period with the Sybils and Prophets, 
Raffaello painted in the palace of Agostino Chigi, the 
Galatea, that composition so full of charm, and which 
seems inspired by the very genius of antique art. It is a 
work which explains, far better than any language of ours, 
the diversity between Michel Angelo and Raffiello, mani- 
festing the exquisite refinement of the latter, and his ten- 
dency towards that pure, noble, graceful manner, which 
constituted the beau-ideal of the ancient Greeks, An 

from his own letter to Baldassare Castiglione will 
us, however, from making any conjectural re- 
_ marks on this point:—- 
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“ With regard to the Galatea, I should consider myseif 
& great master, if it possessed but half the merits of which 
your lordship speaks in your letter. But I attribute your 
Praises to the love you bear me. To paint a beautiful 
woman, I need to have numerous models before me, and 
your lordship at hand to aid me with your judgment; but. 
having here so few beautiful models, and such a scarcity of 
good judges, I work upon a certain idea that presents itself’ 
tomy mind. Whether this idea has any artistic excellence, 
I know not; but I do my best to attain it.” These few 

ords show us plainly enough that Raffaello had really 
set before him the search of that beautiful which can only 
bo attained, indeed, by the aid of infinite comparison, by 
the adoption of what’ nature presents to art; but which 
also requires the effort of the artist’s imagination, to create 
for itself a type of perfection fitted to direct his taste in 
the execution of his work. 

‘We shall assign to this epoch, and we ought, indeed, to 
have mentioned it before, the Vision of Ezekiel.! Vasari 
is wholly mistaken as to the date of this work, which he 
flsees after the St. Cecilia, certainly painted in 1518,° and 

© misconceives, also, the subject of the composition, 
which he takes to be Christ, after the fashion of Jupiter 
in the clouds, with the four Evangelists. 

Raffaello has taken his subject from Chapter I. ot the 
Prophet, where we find described the miraculous agsemn~ 
dlage of the four winged figures, symbols of the Evange- 
lists, under the received forms of an angel, a lion, a bull, 
and an eagle. The Prophet himself is seen transported 
far from the earth, above the clouds, by two angels. Here 
is manifested to him the revelation which he has to make 
known to the world below. It is not surprising that the 
idea of a Jupiter presented itself to the mind, or rather to 


) Now in London. 

* Malvatia, Felsina Pittrice, i. 44, quotes an authenticated 
found smong the papers of count Francesoo Ercolani, of Bologna, fur 
whom this picture was executed, and which sets forth the payment in re- 
apect of it, of eight golden ducats. The memorandum is dated 1520. 
‘The work, indeed, may not have been completed until a later pared, and. 
the eight duoats was probably ony a payment in advance, 
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the memory of Vaseri, as he wrote his account of this 
admirable conception. The grandeur of the Prophet's 
attitude, the dignity of his bearing, the contemplative 
expression of his countenance, all indicate how sublimely 
amarvellous is the spectacle offered to his view, and how 
fixedly it engages his attention and his every thought. 
All before us partakes of the mysterious influence of the 
scene by us unseen; the symbolical animals themselves, 
in the grandeur of their expression, sharing in the sublime 
effect. 

This small picture, the numerous copies of which dis- 
persed over Europe render it difficult, at the present 
time, to decide exactly as to which is the original work, 
was purchased in the seventeenth century by Nicolas 
Poussin, and transmitted to France. It was as a come 
panion piece to it that he painted his St. Paul, a picture 
of the same dimensions. ‘ 

Raffaello had now attained such a position, established 
as he was at Rome with several pupils, and with the 
talents of more than one friend at his disposal, that he 
could undertake and carry on at the same time worka of 
& very Various character. His custom of making cartoons, 
distinct designs on paper, even for his oil paintings, facili- 
tated the division of labour among those whom he em- 
ployed. Hence it resulted, that being able to complete 
more than one work at about the same time, the same date 
may equally belong to several. It accordingly becomes 
necessary to arrange somewhat arbitrarily the successive 
order in which the writer is compelled to describe the 
works of the artist, placing before or after one another, 
productions which may all have been exeeuted together, 
that is, within the same given space of time. . 

It appears tolerably certain that it is to the period 
between 1511 and 1513 that we must refer the large and 
beantifal oi! picture of the Virgin, called the Madona del 
Foligno, painted by Raffacllo for Sigismond Conti, private 
secretary to pope Julius II. There is in this work alone, 
‘pel known itself, and still more generally so in the fine 
engravii Desnoyers, quite sufficient to demonstrate, 
by its pice of style and cheracter, thet which we 
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advanced sbove—namely, that Raffaello had the faculty 
of lonshing all chords alike, of going through the whole 
gamut of the imitative scale. 

Would you seek in art an example of truth, of resem- 
blance, or of portrait, without the slightest dryness or pet- 
tiness of detail, brought to a perfection which seems to 
challenge nature —look at the attitude, the face, the 
hands of Sigismond Conti, whose portrait is introduced 
here. Compared with it, the style of Holbein, with all its 
Prptensions to copy exactly the original before him, would 
seem colder, harder, and less true. We cannot more highly 
commend the St. John Baptist, than in the words of 
Vasari:—“ We recognise him by his attenuated frame, 
the result of penitence and long fasting; his countenance, 
the mirror of his soul, announces that frankness and 
abruptness of manners usual with those who flee the world, 
and who, if ever they appear in it, manifest themselves the 
enemies of all dissimulation.”! This is what Pliny calls 
pingere mores, an expression, the literal translation of 
which does not adequately represent its meaning, which 
should be construed—to paint the moral of each subject, 

This was eminently the merit of Raffaello. It is with 
the same character of natural truth and fidelity to the cos- 
tume and traditional peculiarities of each, that he has re- 
presented St. Francis and St. Jerom in this picture. Hig 
intention was probably, by the contrast with them, to give 
greater effect to the ideal charm and celestial beanty of 
the Virgin with the Infant Jesus, who, borne on clouds, 
concentrates the regards of the other personages, the ob- 
ject. at once of their homage and their prayers. Nothing 
could be better expressed by the medium of art, than is, 
in this picture, that line of ideal difference which separates 
to the eye the image of mortal personages from the idea of 
supernatural beings. 

In the centre of the picture, under the group of the 
Virgin, is a young boy, standing with his head and gare 
tarned towards the Msdona. We cannot too highly ad- 
mire this child's beauty and grace of feature, He holde 


1 Vasari, p. 184, 
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im his hand a scroll, on which the artist wrote, or intended 
to write, some inscription; but there are no traces of any 
writing left at present. This work, among all the master’s, 
is considered one of the most vigorous in colouring and 
general execution, and also one of the best preserved.! 

The pictures of Raffaello in the state apartments of the 
Vatican, were executed at intervals. The written testi- 
mony presented in scrolls by each, and the subjects them- 
selves, wherein we find portraits of Julius II. and of 
Leo X., prove that the three compartments on which Raf’. 
faello himself worked took nine years to complete. 

Fresco painting necessarily consists of two distinct 
operations, which may succeed each other at intervals. 
The artist in fresco paints, as it werc, his subject twice 
over; first, in a cartoon, completed, shaded, and some- 
times coloured, of the exact size of the picture which is 
to be its copy. The execution of the painting being thus 
separately effected, the artist may interrupt and resume 
the progress of the first portion of his operations at will. 
The second portion once commenced, must, however, be 
completed without interruption. 

"The works which we have given an account of may 
thus have been executed by Raffaello while he was pre- 
paring the cartoons of the secord hall of the Vatican, that 
is to say, in the space comprebending the years 1510-11, 
and the year 1512, whose date we find in the recess of the 
window surrounded by the picture of the Miracle of 
Bolsena, in which is the portrait of Julius II. As this 
pontiff appears in two of the pictures of this hall, and the 
two others relate to the history of pope Leo X., we 
may consider that the former were executed before the 
2ist of February, 1513, the day of Julius’ death; but we 
are very certein that the two latter were not begun before 


1 This paintings also known under the title of La Vierge au Dona- 
taire, because St. Francis, St. John the Baptist, and $i. Jerom are 
represented presenting abenefactor to the Virgin. It was in the first 

tance hung in the church of Ara Celi st Home. In 1080, Aups 

ti, niece of Sigismond, transferred it to the church of Santa Anna a 
Foligno. The events of the French revolation took it to Paris, whence 
{1 retuned to Home, where iv now adurns the picture gallery at th 
oa, 
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the exaltation of Leo X., which took place on the Llth 
March, 1513, Thus, the Miracle of Bolsena and the 
Heliodorus preceded the Attila and the Peter Released 
from Prison. . 

Raffaello had begun in the Vatican with a selection of 
subjects derived from a class of things or ideas, conven- 
tional, symbolical, or allegorical, equally adapted as paint~ 
ings to all times and places. This tranquil sort of com- 
Position was at that time perfectly in harmony with 
tHe nature and resources of his talent. It ig not known 
whether he himself chose his own subjects, or whether 
they were suggested to him by some of the illustrious 
scholars of that period; at all events, he must have owed 
much of the filling up to the information of those more 
versed than himself in the archaiological and mythological 
knowledge necessary for the design of such compositions. 

The subjects we now approach, from those in the apart- 
ment immediately about to be noticed, to the compositions 
in the Hall of Constantine, which was not completed until 
after the death of Raffaello, exhibit an entirely new class 
of historical pictures, founded upon the events, at various 
epochs, of profane or religious history in general, but 
adapted by a special genius for allusion, now to particular 
events in the annals of the church of Rome illustrating 
the power of the popes; or, again, to recent circumstanc 
skilfully set forth under the aspect of long anterior events. 
enabling the painter to introduce, in the guise of ancient 
pontiffs, the portraits of the popes his patrons. 

Thus, in the subject called the Miracle of Bolsens, 
Raffaclio has, in the representation of a circumstance re- 
ferred to the year 1264, under the pontificate of Urban IVv., 
alluded to the new heresies which in his time began to 
agitate the church as to the mystery of the real presence, 
This transposition has enabled him ‘to give the portrait of 
Julius IL. in the pope present at fhe mass and regarding 
the unbelieving priest who, with an amazed confusion, has 
his incredulity removed by the miracle of the host staining 
with blood the cloth of the communion table. 

This composition presents us with several master-strokes, 
The first is the ingenious sddress with which Raffiello 
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managed to adept the scene of his subject to a 
divided into three parts by the window. He here again, 
of what was in itself an obstacle, created not only a charm, 
but, it may be said, so entire a fitness, that one would 
suppose, not that the painting was adapted to the require- 
ments of its space, but that the space conformed itself to 
the arrangement desired by the painter, to aid him in 
producing the happy picturesque and decorative effects we 
there admire. 

If we next turn to the moral effect of the composition, 
Baffaello seems to us never more happily (in what may 
be called the pantomime of a subject) to have comected 
with the principal object of the scene, the varied groups 
of his personages. It would be impossible more skilfully 
to combine in the unity of a common effect, spectators 
separated by the divisions of the ground, as well as by 
the diversities of their character. Nothing can be more 
admirable than the contrasts exhibited between the feelings 
of astonishment, of anxious curiosity on the part of the 
apectators, or of the women moved by the miracle, and the 
rude apathy of the pontifical grooms kneeling at the foot 
of the stairs, and the holy gravity of the pontiff, as well as 
of his train of cardinals, in whom firm faith precludes all 
astonishment at the miracle. 

, The painting of the Miracle of Bolsena' is another of 
those pictures where we find Rsffaello to have approached 
nearest thet point which may be regarded as the perfec- 
tion of the alliance of colouring with drawing. We re- 
cognise there a sensible approximation to the colouring of 
the Venetian school. It is universally admitted, indeed, 


1 “In the Mirscle of Bolsena is that group of children, round-faoed, 
smiling, with large orbed eyes, like infancy nestling in the arma of 
affection; the studied elegance of the choir of tendar novices, with ol 
their sense of the godliness of their function, and the beanty of holiness, 
‘and the bard, liny individual portraits of priesis and cardinals, on the 
right band, which have the same life, spirit, boldness, and marked oba- 

, a8 if you conld have Iooked in upon the assembled oonclave. 
either painting sor popery ever produced anything finer. There is the 
‘utmost hardness snd materiality of outline, with « spirit of fire — 
Baxsary, ut. sup. Lg 
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that many of the beads in this composition would bear ¢ 
comparison with those of Titian.! 

The painting of Heliodoras must have immediately 
followed that of the Miracle of Bolsena, 

Raffaello has here attained the highest point of what is 
called the art of composition—that is to say, of that art 
which becomes the instrument of the greatest combina- 
tions of genius. We may also affirm that if he has the 
advantage of having been the first to open this path, he 
hab also kept at the head of those who have followed it, 
As we have already observed, painting, before him, aspired 
only to render or reproduce the portrait of persons and 
the representation of actions, such as the contem 
state of society exbibited them. A composition, with ¥ 
fow exceptions, was merely a kind of inirror, reflecti 
without art, and often without any sort of repective 
whatever, the common customs of the time, and the forms 
of religious or civil ceremonies. 

A composition such as the Heliodorus was, therefore, 
when it appeared, a work quite without Precedent: Jet ua 
add, that it has as yet remained without an equal. What 
can be placed in competition with the genius of Raffaello 
in such imposing subjects, in conceptions at once ag ani- 
mated, as fertile in idea, as rich in action, movement, 
and expression? Not but that great geniuses have since 
arisen in this class of painting, in which the gift of inven- 
tion has the largest share. But that in which the compo- 
sitions of Raffaello are superior to those of all the other 
painters is, that nothing in them gives you an idea of 
what is technically called (in artistic criticism) making 
up, laboured preparation, studied pains, or pretension. 
Others, doubtless, have grouped their figures with mach 
art, but one would wish it leas evident. With Raffaello, 
studied art nowhere shows itself. (L’arte che tutto fa 
sulla s¢ vede.) The figures of each scene are in the 


} We read that Andres Sacchi, returning from a journey to Vertice and 
Lombardy, seeing the pictures of Attila, and tho miracle of Bolsena 
in the Vatican, exclaimed, “T have seen Titian, Correggio, and Rafaelle's 
Attila and the Miracle of Bolsens; they are the finest works of thie painter.” 
(See Compendio della Vita di Raffoello precedente la Scuola Romens.) 
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‘action without appearing actors; there is always, in the 
jnvieible link which connects them, s reason which per- 
suades us that they could not be otherwise; each has such 
‘a necessity to be precisely where it is, that it etands there 
without appearing to bave been placed there. 

Thug, that which is most remarkablo in such concep- 
tions, is precisely what it is impossible to describe, 

Let us content curselves, therefore, with pointing out, 
in the first place, in the picture of Heliodorus, that inge- 
nious allusion of which we have spoken, by means of 
which the painter conveys to the spectator, by identifying 
it, as it were, with an event in Bible history, the result of 
the political operations of the reign of Julius IL 


Raffaello desiring to represent this warlike pontiff and 
prmee, punishing the deapalers of the church, and forcing 


them to make restitution, shows us the high-priest of 
the Jews, Onias, imploring in the Sanctuary the Divine 
vengeance upon the plunderer, Heliodorus, sent by An- 
tiochus, This is what we see in the background of the 
picture, and this is the grand idea of the painter. With- 
out this visual point of the high-priest praying, the rest 
of the scene would either be unmeaning, or would be de- 
ficient in that character of the marvellous in which lies its 
greatest interest. The cavalier, the two young men 
assaulting the prostrate enemy, would no longer appear 
the agents of a Divine power. 

Next let us observe with what art, whenever his art 
appears, all the foreground of the middle composition is 
Jefe vacant; this vacancy which really divides it, is pre- 
cisely the link of its moral and graphic unity. At the 
same time that it serves to direct the attention of the 
spectator upon the high-priest, we see further, that it is 
one of the conditions of the subject, the vacant space 
being that over which the ministers of vengeance have 
just passed. This is also the reason for the crowding of 
the by-standers into the part of the picture opposite that 

picenpied by Heliodorus; slarm has necessarily: hurried 
Yhem thither. Hence that interesting contrast of the ex: 
pressions of fear, curiosity, and astonishment, on the 
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one side, opposen on thie other to the sorrow, violence, 
and rage of Heliodorus and his satellites. 

‘We know that the group of pope Julius IL, on the 
sella gestatoria, is merely a conventional sppendage, which 
the spectator is not supposed to take into his immediate 
consideration. It seems, on the part of Raffaello, a homage 
paid to the august protector of his talent; but we also 
recognise in it the key to the system of allusion we have 
spoken of. The true Julius IL, in this system, is Onias, 
and Heliodorus represents the barons of the church over- 
thrown and despoiled.! 


1 There is a lower by Raffaello, written while engaged upon these 
works, (o his friend Francesco Raibolini, called Francia, which we may 


introduce here, a8 a proof that with him great public patronage did not 
uuiitate against the continuance of private friendship; 

“Dear Messer Franceseo,—I have just received your portrait brought 
to me by Bazzotto, in excellent condition, and without any damage 
whatever, I thauk you most heartily for it, It is most beautiful, and 
80 full of life, that I sometimes deceive myself, and think you yourself 
are with me, aud that 1 hear you speak. I entreat your indulgent exea 
that I have #0 long delayed sending you my own, whieh from continuo: 
and most important occupations, I have not as yet been able to finish 
with my own hands, a8 I promised you I would do. I might, indeed, 
have sent you one, done by a pupil, and retouched by myself, but this 
would have beea most wrong ; thongh, let who muy paint it, the result 
will not equal the merit of your work. Excuse me, therefore, you who 
imow from frequent experience, what it is to live deprived of one's 
liberty, and at the command of patrons, who, when they need you uot, 
Jay you wide, Meantime, I send you, by Bazzotto, who tells me he will 
Teturn in a week, another drawing of the Presepio, very different, as 
you will perceive, from the one completed, and which you were pleased 
to commend so highly, as, indeed, you do with respect to all my works, 
covering me with blushes. I am ashamed of the trifle I send you, bat 
you will value it more as a token of love and respect than for any other 
reason. If, in retarn, you give me a drawing of your Judith, I shall 
‘Place it among my dearest and most precious treasures. 

“Monsignor the Datary, is anxiously expecting his litle Madona, 
and Cardinal Riario his large one, as you will hear from Bazgotto, I 
also shall view them with that satisfaction and enjoyment, which all 

Jour previous productions have given me—productions whieh no artist 
bas surpassed ia beenty, and in the expression of devotional feeling. 
birnterd be =f good courage, P pursue the wise course you have hitherto 
dhered to, assure sympathize with yoa in all things 
‘with myself. Continue to love me ss I love you. ; a 
: “Ever er 
Rome, bth Sept. 1508, aes if vein te 
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Julius IL. died on the 2iet of Febroary, 1513, sad on 
tho 11th of March following, cardinal Giovanni di Medici 
wacceeded him, under the title of Leo X. It will be 
readily imagined thet Raffaello lost nothing by this 
change; if there was any change for him, it was an in- 
crease of favour, end nt. 

"The works at the Vatican experienced bat # brief in- 
ioned by the interregnum which 


jects which remain to be spoken of were probably finished 

in the following year, a8 seems to be indicated by the in- 

scription on the window, under the painting of Saint Peter 
delivered from Prison, Leo X. Pow. Max. Ann. Cun. 

wpxrv. PontiFicaTUs 8Ut 1. 

‘The painting of St. Peter delivered from Prison, ac- 
cording to all appearance, preceded that of Attila. This 
Priority, as it seems to us, necessarily resulted from the 
nature of the circumstances to which it is certain that, in 
pursuance of the me! jcal or allusive system of which 
we have spoken, the subject we are about to describe re- 
lates. 

Tt was impossible for Raffaello to imagine anything 
at once more gratifying and more honourable to the new 
suecessor of St. Peter, than to recal the circumstance of 
his history which constitated resemblance between him 

_ and the prince of apostles. Leo X., defending, as cardinal 
legate, the interests of the holy see under Julius IL., bad 
been made prisoner after the battle of Ravenna, in 15125 
and his deliverance, which Egidio di Viterbo regards a 
miraculous, took place exactly twelve months to a day be- 
fore his elevation to the pontifical see,' and it was this 
which inspired the choice of the eubject of the Miraculous 
deliverance of St. Peter from prison. 

"This painting, placed opposite the Miracle of Bolsens, 


’ 
»' s Rogue's « Earopen Litneey;” Roscoe, Life of Leo X., vol. 4.208. 
4 Belle, Bescriz delle Pitture, p. 82, ot 00g, Lanai, vol i. p @8: 
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and ing, in like manner, tae space above and 
ground » window, doubtlessly also owes to its situation the 
same iidical arr: i$ into rish 

which, on either side, Teocve the detens rene 

rated by the embrasure of the window. We have ad- 
mired, in the Miracle of Bolsena, how the different groups 
of figures, despite the division of their localities, contribute 
to produce the unity of subject, by the manner in which 
each, according to its position, takes part in it. The 
painting of St. Peter delivered from Prison, on the con- 
trary, presents the subject divided into three periods, and, 
We pay say, into three pictures. 

It is certain that it offers not the distinct parts of 
simultaneous action, but rather an action maultiplied and 
divided into several periods and successive acts. The 
middle scene shows us, through an iron grating, St, Peter 
sleeping, visited in his prison by an angel who has come 
to break his chains. The second iod is the leaving the 
prison. The apostle is preceded by the shining angel, 
who serves him as a guide and a light amidst the sleeping 
guards, On the opposite side are other groups of sol- 
diers: one of them, by the light of a torch, rouses his com- 
panions, and gives the alarm. 

Critics bave blamed Raffaello for this transgression of 
the limita of painti j—a transgression so common in the 
Polygraph pictures of the first ages of the art among all 
nations. We shall not here pretend to justify it, but 
merely observe that certainly this irregularity was not, ae 
the part of Raffaello, the result of ignorance; for no one 
was ever more faithful than he to the principle of the 
unity of action and of place. If it be not admitted as a 
probable reminiscence of the subject by Masaccio, let us 
allow that he may have found not only an excuse, but 
4 necessity for adopting this plan, in the actual division 
into three grounds, which the &@perture of the window 
presented to the three periods of bis subject. 

For the rest, this work may be regarded as a novelty im 
art at this epoch; and further, as proof of the ambition 
of Raffaello to embrace the universal domain of painting. 

3s is certain that no one before him had thought of 
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viewing the art of painting in relation to the effects and 
contrasts of light and shade. Raffaello, bere desoribing & 
night scene, found in the different periods of his subject, 
‘and in the divisions of space which separated it, the means 
nf producing the illusion of three kinds or three effects 
of light: that of the shining angel, that of the moon, and 
that of the torch, Every one knows that the magic of 
such effects in pictures is that which least resists the as- 
saults of time, and time, doubtless, has considerably 
weakened the perfection of the tints and colours of this 
work; but it owes also to the position which it occupies 
facing the light, something which favours the illusion, 
Let the imegination aid, in ever so emall a degree, in 
giving back portion of what the icture has lost, and it 
Will be admitted that, with the exception of certain artists 
who made a special study of the play and effects of light 
and shade, few historical painters could Qontest in this the 
pre-eminence of Raffaello. But the com ition of Attila 
gave him an opportunity to develop other kinds of supe- 
Niority, \ 

Italy, since the invasion of Charles ‘VIIL (1494), had 
become a kind of prey, for which the French, the Ger- 
mans, and the Spaniards disputed in every direction. It 
had been the aim of Julius IL, by destroying exch pry 
by the other, to free Italy from the foreigner. Loe X, a8 
cardinal, had seconded his views. When he ascen| 
papal chair, events enabled him to enjoy, at least 
time, the success of his previous labours.’ His skill 
art of negotiating was then univereslly admired, 
nd the reputation of having accomplished tho oo 
evacuation of Italy by the foreign foe. 

Jt cannot be doubted that the subject of Attila, cl 

a power on high, and yielding to the exbortuti 

int Leo, would appear peculiarly favourable t 
flattering application which circumstances allowed t 
made to the policy of Leo X. Ail the belligerent na ions 
having yielded to the influence of the new pontiff, pgeace 
would probably have been lasting had not the deat 












> 
> sBogue's Europenn Library; Roscoe's Life of Leo X., vol-t. 
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“Louis XIL disturbed the new position of things. This state 

lasted for two years, up to 1516, when Francis L again 

entered Italy. This was evidently adequate ground for 

ree sort of allegorical occasional picture now painted—the 
tila, 

Of ‘all the conceptions of Raffaello, this, perhaps, 
most. brilliantly displays, in combination with resources 
of his own peculiar genius, those of = talent not merul 
unprecedented but utterly unknown before his time. e 
refer to the art by meana of which he has managed to 
render clear and intelligible to the eye a subject mani- 
fold in its parts, and the action of which, complex in ita 
causes and from its effects, would seem necessarily to 
involve, for the eye, a manifest contradiction. Yet, three 
different circumstances of the same action, ot if you will, 
three moments, and consequently three movements, which 
language would bring in succession before the mind, were 
here to be rendered sensible to the eye, in a species of 
imitation which could not be successive, since, confined, 
to a single and narrow space, it presents itself to the 
vision at once, 

We cannot but admire how the triple circumstance of 
the rapid march of the army of Attila, its sudden halt, 
and its precipitate retreat, is brought into the unity of 
one aspect, by the agency of the appearance of the celestial 
power, which produces and explains the disorder with 
which the spectator is struck. 

‘We see on one side the countless army of barbarians 
passing a gorge of the mountains on to the plain of Rome, 
it seems to pour down, like a torrent threatening universal 
destruction. But what is the awful object which, suddenly 
arrests its course? What formidable warrior strikes terror 
into that barbarian chief, mounted on a mighty courser, 
and makes him draw back? We see nothing coming to 
meet him but the modest and peaceful retinue of pope 
Saint Leo,! who has no weapon but the cross. Even 
80; but Attila sees above the pontifical train the two 


i y ; 
apresented under the portrait of Leo X. We reeognise slzo in the 
rain of the pope the portraits of several contemporary personages} that 
af Rafirlio beside that of Perugine os 
® 
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princes of the sposties, Peter and Paul, hovering in the 
air, and who say to him: Thou shalt go no further. He 
is struck with a terror, the cause of which is known only 
to himself, but the sympathetic effect of which spreads 
and communicates itself to the soldiers. It is an irresist- 
ible effect, es thatof « repellent action which, like s contrary 
wind, turns back and agitates the banners in signal of 
retreat. AH are about to retrace their steps: the 
trampeters have already tarned their backs; the agitated 
army looks like a vast sea, driven sbout by contrary 
currents; the entire army yields to the retrograde move- 
ment. Nothing can be more remarkable than this con- 
tradiction between the general impulsion of the mass, and 
the repulsion experienced by each individual member of 
itl 


"There are none of the paintings constituting the Loggie 
of Raffaello in the Vatican, which does not in this way 
seem one of a series of so many distinct poems. Such is 
the poetical genius in each, that the imagination is con- 
strained to fix itself, first of all, upon the imaginative or 
sentimental portion of the picture. It seems, in fact, as 
thongh the praise of mere mechanical merits, whether 
of design or colour, costume and arrangement, would be 
altogether beneath the dignity of works which thus power- 
fully address themselves to the intellect by grandeur of 
thought, to the soul by energy of expression. 

‘After euch conceptions, it may also appear over minute 
to speak of the four subjects in colours, mingled with the 
decorations in black and white of the ceiling of this hall, 
each surmounting one of the great pictures we have just 
described. 

1 «There is a Sgure of a man Jeading « horse in the Attila which I 
think peculiarly characteristic. It is an ordinary fsce snd figare, in « 
somewhat awkward dress, but he seems ss if he had literally walked 
jnto the picture at that instant ; be is looking forward with « mixture of 
‘earnestness and curiosity, as if the scene were passing before him, and 
every pert of his Sgure and dress is flexible and in motion, pliant to the 
Jainter’s plastic touch; this figure, a0 cnconstrained and free, animsted, 
salient, put me in mind, compared with the usual stiffness and shadalee 
a ak, of the chain armour used by the knights of old, instead of 
‘of mail."—Haztarr, xf sup. 
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“These subjects, which Tepresent Jacob's Dream, The 
Sacrifice of Ieaac, The Burning Bush, and The Descent 
‘rom the Ark, have, in reality, no relation of ides or aim 
with the great pictures described.) They, indeed, only 
appear there under the vague relation of decoration, or de- 
corative details; in the same manner that-we chall sec, in the 
arabeeque compositions of the Loggie, an infinite number of 
insignificant subjects which the decorator has introduced 
into the compartments of his main work, But nothing 


x Those subjects are painted to represent tapestries attached to ‘the 
roof, | ‘These are similar works there in elair-obscur, exeouted by 
‘Painters anterior to Raffaello, and which he allowed to remain, 

sett lus fequently heppened,” says sir Jouhue Reynolds, “an 7 
Ju informed by the keeper of the Vatican, that many af thoee whoue he 
hid onducted through the various apartments of that edifice, when 
about to be dismissed, have asked for the warks of Raffaello, and would 





parks of Raluello had the seme effect on him; or, muher, that they did 
hot produce the effect which he expected. This was a great relict in 
oy maind, and on inquiring fusther of other studen‘s, I found that hoes 
Dering only, who from natural imbecility appear to be incapable of 
ruct Telishing those divine performances, made pretensions to iontan 
Tiaeous taptures at frat beboliing them. ' In justice to myself, however, 
I must add, that though disappointed and mortified et not finding myvelf 





anseious I ought to have done, was one of the most hunilisting «ix 

that evar heppened to me. I found myself in the midet of 

Norks executed upon Principles with which I was unacquainted : 1 tet 
a2 
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Raffaello had completed but half the works of his second 
hall in the Vatican, when he lost Bramante, who had in- 
troduced him to the pontifical court, But for a long time 
past he had needed no otber support than that of his 
genius and his fame. 

Leo X. had not delayed to show him that princes, on 
their part, need the favour of men of genius. Raffaello 
was received at the court of the pope less as a protégé 
than ag friend. The proofs he bad given of his talents 
and of a capacity embracing every class of art, had already 
signalized him as the universal artist, as the man destined 
to become the centre and source of every undertaking. 
His reputation had assembled round him a host of pupils 
or fellow artists. ‘This will explain how the twelve years 


my ignorance, snd stood abashed. All the indigested notions of punt- 
ing which I had brought with me from England, where the art wan in 
the lowest state it had ever been ir, (it could not, indeed, be lower,) 
were to be totally done away and ercdicated from my mind. It was 
neccesary, as it is expreaved on @ very solemn occasion, that I should 
Decome as a little child. Notwithstanding my disappointment, I pro- 
ceeded to copy some of those excellent works. I viewed them again and 
again; I even affected to feel their merit, and to admire them more thea 
Treally did, In a chort time a new taste and new perceptions begen to 
dawn upon me; snd} was convinced that I had originolly formed a 
fale opinion of the perfection of art, and that chis great painter was well 
entitled to the high rank which he holds in the estimation of the world, 
‘The truth is, that if these works had really been what I expected, they 
would have contained bennties superficial and elluring, but by no mesna 
puch as would have entitled them to the great repotetion which they 
have 0 long and so justly obtained. 

“Having since that period frequently revolved thus subject in my 
mind, I am now clearly of opinion thet 2 relish for the higher exoel- 
Jencies of art is an acquired taste which no man ever posseesed without 
Jong eultivation, aod great Jabour and attention. On such occasions a8 
that which I have mentioned, we are often ashamed of our apparent 
dulnees; as if it were to be expecied that our minds, like tinder, 
should instantly catch fire from the divine spark of Reffaello’s genius. 
fatter myself that now it would be so, and that I have just and lively 
pereeption of his great powers: but ler it be always remembered, thet 
the excellence of bis style is not on the surface, but lien deep, aud at 
the firat view is scen but mistily. It is the florid style which strikes st 
‘once and captivates the eye for # time, without ever satisfying the jadg- 
ment. Nor does painting in this respect differ from other erts. A just 

p theta! taste, and the acquisition of nice discriminative musical eur 
‘age equally the work of time."— Works, by Malone, vol. i. 
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he passed at Rome, and which were the last years of his 
life, sufficed for the undertaking and accomplishment of that 
immense number of works which bear bis name, and in 
which no one can fail to recognise first the entire and direct 
influence of his genius, and secondly, a miore or less per- 
sonal and active share in their execution: 

It is with such assistance that we are about to see 
Raffuello enter upon new careers, and reproduce fresh 
branches of antique art. Charged, as the successor of 
Bramante, who had scarcely laid the foundations of the 
arcades of the great court of the Vatican, (the Cortile delle 
Leggie,) to complete their erection, he carried them up to 
three stages or rows of galleries, one above another, We shall 
in due course exhibit Raffaello’s talent for architecture: for 
the present, it will suffice to repeat that he had certainly 
studied the outlines of this art under Perugino, as is proved 
by the design of the beautiful circular temple with columns, 
in the picture of the Spozalizio, Subsequently, the fine 
background of the School of Athens announced that he 
would not be content with merely drawing architecture; 
and ere long, after his own model in wood,! arose that 
court of the Vatican, the galleries of which, with their 
noble porticos and columns, and which in Italy are called 
loggie, were destined by him to receive a new kind of 
embellishment, We say new, only with reference to 
modern times; for this method of decoration, to which the 
name of grotesque or arabesque has been given, was in 
fact a revival from antiquity. 

This ia not the place to inquire in what degree this 
style was a new acquisition. The taste for ornament, if 
we generalize the idea of it, belongs to an universal 
instinet, which cannot be strictly estimated in its elements 
and in ita results, without arriving, in the end of the 
inquiry, at the idea of caprice. Yet caprice iteelf may be’ 
subjected to more than one degree of criticism, according 
as it proceeds from an ignorant routine, or from the ine 
apirations of a taste cultivated by that study which can 
check or regulate the flights of the imagination. - » 


» Vasari, p. 201. 
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Denbdtless we may find throughout the whole order of 
wncient arabesque, especially in the Arsbian or Gothic, 
points of comparison which are only corruptions of forms 
or ideas originally belonging to the works of the Lower 
Empire, and of the decline both at Constantinople and in 
Italy. The two centuries which preceded that of Raffaello 
had already revived, more especially in works of aculptare, 
more than one ornament—composition, for which the re- 
mains of ancient decorated edifices supplied various sugges- 
tions. But the search for and study of ancient ruins were 
necessary to put the decorator in the right path toa manner 
of ornamenting, the taste for which had disappeared with 
that of the other branches of imitation. 

Already Morto da Feltro, an assiduous investigator of 
the decorative remains hidden and buried around Rome 
and Naples,! in the numerous tombs which, if we may use 
the expression, were preserved by their own ruins, had 
exerted himself to revive the taste for what have beea 
denominated grottesche, because the models were found in 
grottos. But to acquire, in modern imitation, the value 
and peculiar charm which were requisite, this class of act 
@emanded far more numerous resources in the operator 
than da Feltro possessed. It consists of so many various 
objects of imitation, so many parts of various work, that, 
if its peculidr merit be in the elegant execution of each, 
its general success depends still more upon the happy 
combination of ali. 

At the time Raffaello was charged with the architecture 
and decoration of the Loggie of the Vatican, the interior 
of the Baths of Titua had just been discovered. Tt cannot 
be doubted but that the ornamental paintings with which 
all the halls of this vast edifice were covered, inspired him 
with the idea of applying the style to the galleries, which 
be very possibly planned with this view, in the court of 
the Vatican, the disposition of which is most favourable to 
it, Eech areade forming, in the continous series of the 
porticos, s small ceiling of its own, presents numerqus 
paces for arabesque. 

* 

. + Vaewari, iv. p. 128, 
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The halis of the Baths of Titus, long buried, owed the 
entire preservation of their paintings, when discovered, to 
the very cause which had created their oblivios; they were 
in all their original freshness and splendour, of a bril- 
Hiancy of which the external air and various accidente have 
since deprived them. Raffaello seized the opportunity to 
reproduce, with more effect than any of his predecessors, 
the elegant details of antique forms, and the melange of 
rolours, stucco and ingenious trifies, without falling into 
the extravagance into which the independence of an 
imitation without the limits fixed by a positive model 
nmmy s0 casily lead. In trath, he adopted, not actually the 
ornaments of the Baths of Titus, as some have asserted, 
but merely the spirit and gust in which their chief merit 
consists, 

According to one tradition, he copied and afterwards 
destroyed some portions of these ornaments, in order to 
claim the invention of them; but this allegation is fully 
contradicted by the comparison we are in @ position to 
make of all the paintings of the Baths of Titus, engraved 
by Carletti, with the beautiful engravings by Valpoto of 
Raffaello’s productions in the Loggie. It would be hardly 
possible to point ont in them a single idea of any impor 
tance taken by the latter from the former. Grant even that 
some portions of the ornaments or small figures in bas- 
relief, in stucco, were copied or moulded, or even detached 
and carried away by Giovanni da Udine, the chief 
assistast of Raffaello in this vast undertaking, the fact 
would scarcely merit observation. 

Giovanni da Udine excelled in painting flowers, fruits, 
and ornaments of all kinda. Having for a long time 
devoted himself to this class of painting, he was employed 
by Baffaello to execute the subordinate parts of his 
pictures, auch, for example, os the musical instruments in 
the picture of Saint Cecilis. It was he, more especially, 
who, visiting the Baths of Titus with his master, encouraged 

> This bas been clearly demonstrated by Carletti, on the sxthority off 
contemporaneous writers, and is confirmed by s comparison between the 
two works.—See Le Antiche Camere delle Terme di Tito, incise di- 
Pinte, descritte da Giuseppe Carietti, Bows, 1778. 
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him in the plan of imitating them in the decoration of the 

je. In order to give complete success to this ides, it 
was nocessary to discover the secret of the ancient stucco, 
that is to say, of the: substance used by the ancients 
in forming and multiplying the sculptured ornaments 
and small figures in bas-relief, which are intermingled 
with the paintings and ornamental foliage. Giovanni da 
Udine before long discovered the process, and effected. 
this object, doubtless, by decomposing some fragments of 
ornaments or figures detached by him from their places, 
for that purpose. ‘This, apparently, is what may have 

iven rise to the tradition referred to. 

‘Arabesque, though the name is modern, is undoubtedly 
the came description of ornament as that which, anciently 
composed of a mixture of the most yarious detail, charmed. 
for a time the eyes of the Romans, and underwent the 
censure of Vitruvius. As an architect, and only regard- 
ing the employment of ornament with a view to the 
essential, to a clear analogy with the gravity and positive 
requirements of architecture, Vitravius was right; as & 
decorator, called upon to comprehend all the parts which, 
in this class of art, soar beyond the exact limits of a severe 
theory, Vitravius is, in the eyes of taste, too correct. It 
is a common mistake with those who see things from 
but one point of view, and, having but one standard of 
excellence, seek to subject to the same critical rules the 
gravest productions and the airiest and lightest creations 
of the fine arts. 

There is, doubtless, in what is called ornament and its 
use, arbitrary as it may appear, a part of reason, of pro- 
pability, of fitness, and of relative harmony, which must 
be allowed for in a criticism more or less severe, But 
there is another department of thie art, the light and 
playful deughter of the imagination, which acknowledges 
no judge but taste, no rule but the expediencies of 1 
sentiment superior to all definition, Yet, what proves 
that such roles are also based upon something less arbi- 
‘wary than the esprice of chance, is that, since Raffaello, 

ppany decorators ‘have employed themselves upon ara- 
ne, without having been able, like him, to obtain 
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the indulgence. of people of reason, and the. s 

of people of taste. This is because. most have wholly 
misconceived the matter, a thing practicable enough in 
such a case: because certain amiable frivolities have 
sometimes had the effect of pleasing the world, they have 
concluded that they could always be sure of pleasing in 
producing nothing but frivolities, 

Raffaello had two great morits in this respect, merits 
attributable to him alone; for although he was not, in 
reality, the sole and immediate anthor of all the arabesque 

“compositions of the Loggie, it must be allowed that the 
wark ag a whole is due to the influence of his mind and 
the direction of his taste. 

His first merit was of that sort, of which we do not 
clearly see the influence until it has ceased to act; I mean 
that moral influence of taste, which co-ordinates all the 
parts, selects the most happy details, corrects the abuse of an 
arbitrary vanity, by the unity of a general system, and 
applies to the separate execution of each species of object 
the species of talent suited to it. 

But the second merit of Raffaello, in many of these 
compositions, was incontestably that of an entirely new 
kind of originality. Several of his arabesque columns 

‘ove to us that he was the first who thought of introduc- 
ing into this class of decorative art an order of conceptions 
and ideas, the model of which we do not see that he any- 
where found in the works of antiquity. 

It is by the happy employment of allegory that he often , 
found means to render interesting to the mind decorations 
which would seem only destined to appeal to the eyes. 
Nothing can be more ingenious than the manner in which 
he gave life to a sort of dead language, composed of signs, 
unmeaning, both in themselves and in their relations, when 
chance alone decides the subject which brings them to- 
gether. The spparent fantasticalness of their forms, 
Raffaello corrected by the introduction of a moral idea, 
which served 25 a palliative or commentary; we expe- 
ridnce, in the meaning we there discover, a new kind of 
Pleasure, that of encountering and recognising reagon 
under the mask of frivolity. If the ancients had devised 
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jue upon this system, ight have compared it with 
pea ah fete ct Siete of hollow wood, 
the sight of which, according to Plato,! excited laughter; 
but which, by a singular contrast, contained within them 
images of the gods, 

Look at those arabesques of Raffaello, rising in com- 
partments one above the other, where now the virtues, 
now the seasons, now the ages of life, mingle their various 
emblems by the learned fancies of his pencil. Here we 
see the symbols of the senses, or of the elements; there | 
the instruments of the arts and eciences; elsewhere every 
description of personified ideas become veritable sym- 
bolical pictures, the creation of which could only belng 
to the genius of an historical painter. 

Such, for example, is the beautiful pilaster or arabesque 
column of the Seasons. 

At the summit is represented Spring, under the emblem 
of two lovers reposing upon flowers, and embracing in 
the midst of myrtlea. Summer is represented below, by 
the goddess of plenty, crowned with ears of corn, and 
surrounded by fruits and children. A vine stem which 
Supports this composition symbols forth the season of 
vintage. Numerous children are occupied, some in climb- 
ing its branches to gather the grapes, others receiving the 
plucked fruit, others pressing the grapes with their feet. 
The gift of Bacchus fows on all sides, falling from one 
‘vase into another, which is supported by the figure of the 
constellation of Winter. The cold Pleiades, surrounded 
by the fierce children of Boreas, breathes forth frost. We 
see her scattering with both hands fiskes of snow, cover- 
ing the earth. Gata, of Winter Personified, is also reoo- 
gnised in the figure of = man entirely enveloped in 
drapery, who, seated between two bare trees, terminates 
at the foot the composition and the allegory. 

With what an ingenious variety of ideas has Raffaello, 
on another arabesque column, represented the ages of life 
under the emblem of the Fates. 

‘We eee Clotho, under the figure of a young girl, ‘st 


et 1 Platonis Conviviean, p. $33. 
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her work, but with that inattention which generally cha- 
racterises the spring of life. She diverts her eyes from 
her spinning to look at Love, who holds her spindle. 
Below her, Lachesis, with more settled countenance, seems 
more attentive to her work. This is the age of labour and 
of anxious forethought. She follows her thread with her 
eyes, and sees it fall benesth the scissars of the severe 
Atropos. The latter is seated on a kind of cenotaph; a 
death's head is at her feet; her features are those of an 
aged but robust woman. This figure is, perhaps, in the 
whole poetical and figurative Ianguage of pictorial design, 
tht best model that one could adopt for a representation 
of death, without offering a loathsome image to the eyes, 
We have here said enough to explain how great was the 
influence of Raffaello upon this class of ornament, in which 
we cannot cite, for the three centuries since, any work 
comparable with the Loggie. 

It is true that no subsequent artist has been able to 
avail himeelf, in eo many classes and works, of 80 many 
able hands. No one since has been able to associate in 
the development of his thoughts so great a number of men, 
endowed with so much talent, as were in the varions 
classes those whom we mention hereafter, as having con- 
stituted what is called the School of Raffaello. 

Such also was the ascendancy of his superiority, and 
the charm of his moral character, that they created for 
him, over all around him, a sort of empire, under which 
men were at onee happy and proud to live. They who 
might have aspired to become his rivals, deemed it an 
honour to be merely his disciples, and all were his friends, 
There was also this peculiarity about this school, that the 
same tie of friendship united all the members among them- 
selves! The jealousies, too common among artists, were 
here unknown. Their very rivalries of talent only 
aimed at the advantage of their Ce kr} glory was a8 
& common property, in the promotioa of which all private 
Prétensions were absorbed. Hence the extraordinary power 
Of the talents which Raffaello disposed of, as of a family 


* Vasari, ib. p. 227. 
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possession; hence that combination of resources of all kinds, 
which gave to his genius the means of multiplying itself 
‘under so many various forms. 

It is necessary to dwell upon these facts and their 
resulta, throughout the history of Raffaello, in order to 
explain to the reader the extent of the undertakings and 
the multiplicity of the works which bear his name, and. 
bear it most justly, since if, on the one hand, it be true 
that without such aid they could not have been completed, 
itis even moore certain, on the other, that, without the 
previous action and influence of his genius, they would 
never have been begun. 

And this more particularly may be said of the Loggie 
of the Vatican, an undertaking composed of two works 90 
distinct! that we have thought it advisable to separate 
their description, without, however, neglecting their chro- 
nological order. This sort of precision would never have 
been compatible with a class of productions which were 
necessarily extended over many years. It seemed, however, 
natural to refer the arabesques wholly to the epoch when 
Raffaello was charged with the construction of the beautiful 
galleries which, as we have observed, were probably built 
with a view to the reception of these ornaments. 

We will now resume the series of the single works, 
the date of which appears to us coincident with the 
execution of the Loggie, and which may comprehend the 
years 1514—1516, and perhaps somewhat beyond. 

‘The puintings of Heliodorus and of Attila have shown 
us the talent of Raffaello, at the height of what is called 
his second manner. Setting aside what belongs to inven- 
tion or to the gift of thought, we have recognised in them 
a bolder drawing, a greater vigour of shading, of tints, 
and effect, and, generally, a more manly aspect, at 
once establishing s perceptible difference between it and 
the clear and pure, but somewhat cold tone, and the 
finished, but somewhat dry manner of the works of the 
preceding epoch. en. tere 

oe oil painting of St. Cecilia is evidently in the first 
‘a 1 ‘The arabesques and the biblical subjects 
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yank of those which belong to Raffaello’s second manner. 
The chronological order in which it is placed indicates 
this, and Malvasia! has fixed the epoch with sufficient 
precision, by proving that it could not have been com- 
menced before the end of 1513. 

Raffaello is universally acknowledged the first of all 

inters in the department of the art termed composition. 

‘one can compare with him in scenes of action, movement, 
and passion; nor can any dispute his superiority in those 
kinds of subjects (without any subject properly so called) 
whigh language has a difficulty in defining, We mean 
those in which various figures, placed together rather than 
connected with one another, have no other reason for being 
assembled than the caprice of him who, to gratify some 
particular faney of his own, required the painter to collect 
on the same canvas a certain number of persons, foreign 
one to the other. Such representations afford very little 
more scope for composition than in those antique bas- 
reliefs where each personage, more gr Jess isolated, seems 
wholly to partake of the character of statuary. 

Such is the celebrated painting of St. Cecilia, with St. 
Paul, Mary Magdalen, St. John the Fvangelist, and St. 
Augustin; all these saints having the costume and attri- 
butes peculiar to them. 

It is, perhaps, also a merit specially appertaining to 
Raffaello, in compositions of this kind, that each of his 
figures sems susceptible of becoming, without any altera- 
tion, the model for a beautiful statue. I¢ may be affirmed 
that sculpture could not find one better suited by its 
attributes, its character, and its circumstances, to repre- 
sent the Apostle of the Gentiles, than the St. Paul resting 
on his sword. The figure of Mary Magdalen and that of 
St. Cecilia, transferred to marble, exactly as they are seen 
in this painting, would be admirable pieces of sculpture. 

The picture of St. Cecilia, viewed specially as a work 
of painting, is distinguished by a great vigour of tone, and 
by, that breadth of tints and effects which Raffaello now 
sought to produce by the contrasts of shadow, too often 


1 Malvas., Felsina pittrice, il. p. 44 
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executed without proper transparency. Thts practice, 
which is attributed even more to Giulio Romano than to 
hima, arose from the slight experience then had of the 
effect of the mixture of certain colours in the new manner 
of painting, which required a totally different distribution 
‘of light and shade from that of the preceding schools, 
Hence the deep tone of the picture of St. Cecilia, in which, 
as we have already said, Giovanni da Udine painted the 
musical instruments, and in which, further, critics have 
fancied they recognised the hand of Giulio Romano in the 
over-blackness of the 

But there cannot be a doubt that Raffaello alone painted 
the heads of all the personages, with that truth, grace, that 
harm of expression of which he alone possessed the secret. 
He alone, too, was capable of delineating and executing 
at the sammit of the composition that delicious choir of 

is, whose divine accents seem to intermingle with or 
to prelude those of the patron saint of musicians. 

is picture was painted to ornament the chapel of 
St. Giovanni in Monte, at Bologna. Raffaello sent it to 
his old friend there, Francesco Francia, praying him to 
superintend the unpacking of it, to repair the accidents 
‘which the removal might have caused, and even to make 
sny correction he might think proper.’ Vasari, who 
gives these details, relates further, that Francesco, in this 
his old age, had been ardently desiring to see a work by 
Raffaello, whom he had formerly been intimately connected 
with, but whose marvellous works had for a long time 
been known to him only by reputation; and that, upon 
opening the case, the Bolognese painter was seized with 
such a stupor of admiration, that he sickerted, and soon 
after died. 

‘Can this sudden death, which, according to Vasari, 
some attributed to envy, be with any probability attri- 
buted to the impreasion spoken of? However unimportant 
this question may appear, the history of the homan heart 
should not consider ita solution a matter of indifference. 

yen it is certain that Francis, long since enjoying a high 


} Vasari, Vite di Pranacsco Francie, ii. p. 514. 
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reputation in his own country, was of the old school, which 
had its partisans, and was bound to defend its pretensions. 
‘We may therefore suppose, without any wide departure 
from the probabilities, that, despite the old ties between 
them, Francia may have had, in reference to Raffaello, 
sentiment painful for an old and long celebrated man to 
endure, the vexation of seeing himself surpassed by 60 
young a man, and this to a degree of superiority which his 
self-love had perhaps refused to believe upon report, It 
would not, therefore, be surprising that such a sight as this 
picture should have suddenly produced upon him that violent 
impression which the heart of an envious man feels like the 
stab of a poniard. Malvasia, it ia true, has opposed this 
supposition of Vasari, on the ground that Francia’ must 
have seen some other work of Raffaello at Bologna; and 
he mentions the Vision of Ezekiel, which, he says, must 
have been in that city in 1510. But there is a great 
difference between the St. Cecilia and this latter work, 
which, in the first place, is, despite the rare merit we have 
pointed out in it, with the exception of some few of the 
very small pictures of the early youth of Raffaello, one of 
his least grand compositions, and which, in the manner of 
drawing and colouring, still reminds us of the old school 

In the sixteenth century, it was mach the fashion to 
combine in one and the same picture, to gratify the devo- 
tional feeling of individuals, numerous patron saints, 
whether those to whom a chapel was dedicated in common, 
or those whose names the parties had received in baptism; 
or again, those whose intercession each, according to his 
devotional feelings, might be accustomed to invoke. ‘The 
Picture of Saint Cecilia was certainly one of these subjects; 
aa were also many of the compositions of Virgins or Ma- 
donas, which the pencil of Raffaello has multiplied under 
different forms with an incredible variety.? 


" Malvasia, Felsina pittrice, i. p. 44. 
. ? Veoari mentions more than twenty; but he has by no means enu- 
merated all; ‘he has omitted 10 cite the most important of them, 
the great Holy Family, exeouted for Francis I. It auust be admitted, 
that of the number of Virgine which poss for works of Raffaello, there 
‘re may which belang only indirectly to him, at being only variations 
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Religious ideas and the sentiments connected with them, 
have always been a fertile source whence the arts have de- 
rived materials. ‘Those ideas and those sentiments restored 
life to painting, and nourished it for three centuries. 
‘There was a reciprocity of good service, if we may 60 ex~ 

ourselves, in this matter. ‘Arts and artista, in their 
turn, contributed by their works to propegate and to now- 
rish sentiments of devotion. But it must be observed, 
that these works can only produce their full effect when 
the author owes to the faith he has in the beings or the 
ideas, the representation of which he submits to our senses 
under a determinate form, that efficacy of belief, which is 
to him what entire persuasion in the justness of his cause 
is to the orator;:that is to say, the surest means of affect- 
ing those to whom his work is addressed. Nothing can 
supply the want of Yhis sympathy between the subject to 
be painted and him who paints it. 

Raffaello, it is known, had a special devotion for the 
holy Virgin: this is attested, in a measure, U4 his found. 
ing, in her honour, a chapel in the church of Santa Maris 
della Rotonds, to which we shall again have occasion te 
refer. But nothing so clearly manifests in him the variou 
feelings of a piety sometimes simple and affectionate 
sometimes full of grandeur and elevation, than that diver 
sity of aspects under which his pencil, always noble 
though the subject of the composition be simple, alway 
amiable and graceful, though it be sublime, his delighte 
in setting forth, according to the tastes or destination fo 
which they were intended, the image of the Vi in, her 









of the original thought of the euthor, without speaking of th 
rete copies oF repetitions of hie best known pictures, With #peaey 
Togree of certainty a critical examination, now become very ifficw 
may identify works of this kind os belonging to the school of fact 
their epecial description were incompatible with the plan of this histor 
"There would also be another embarressment, thet of the chro logic 
dlassification, which we have studied to follow as clorely ss ib 
For this reason, we have placed, and shall continue to place 
dates, the principal plotures of Virgins, the periods off ‘whieh 6 
} and shall collect under one bead the rest of these tor 
cot uf leass the greater number of them, arranging them ™ the trig 
Givision, puited to the class or importance of their subject 
i 
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aa the modest inhabitant of Bethlehem, there ag the queen 

of the angels, 
The mere collection of all the Virgins, painted or even 

simply designed by Raffaello, and the detail of the varia: 


see, as in the ensemble and series of his other works, a 
marked progress. We should there have, at the same time, 
4 complete review of all the shades of character, which he 
distinguished or combined according to the subject, where 
arg assembled, in various degrees, the ideas of simple in- 
nocence, virgin purity, grace, nobleness, holinecs, divinity, 
qualities of which, it may be said, he exhausted every ex- 
pression, 

Some pretend! that Raffaello is surpassed by Guido in 
the heads of the Virgin, in what is specially termed the 
beautiful. This opiuion would indicate or iroply that 
some heads of Guido appear to partake, and perhaps they 
do, in a higher degree than those of Raffaello, of a certain 
cold regularity, perhaps inspired by the ancient marbles. 
‘We will not dispute it; and we conclude from the very 
Fact, that the heads of the Virgin by the painter of Urbino 
are necessarily superior to those opposed to, him. The 
latter have precisely the antique style, the pagan style, 
which does not suit the Christian character of the modern 
subject, and are wanting in that tenderness, that religious 
chastity. to express which Raffaeilo alone possessed the 
secret, 

Yes: Raffaello must be allowed to have fixed in this 
clase of painting, according to the various points of view 
Presented by the subject, that which we call the ideal, 

The ideal does not here mean that which people are ac- 
customed exclusively to attach to the tern 3 that is to say, 
the beautiful, par excellence. Each class of object or erb- 
ject, in the wide range of imitation, has its ideal; that ix 
to say, its character generalized, and brought, by the 
Serius of art, to the idea or distinct image, which becomes, 

f dae and the same time, for the imagination, its type; 
for the mind, its definition; for the eye, its copy, 

1 See Lanzi, Stor. pittor. ii. 76, * 

v 
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‘Thus, there are subjects and objects, the ideal of which 
has no affinity with the deautiful in the Greek divinities. 
‘The ideal of a Venus, a Juno, or a Minerva, cannot be that 
of a Holy Virgin. The general idea of the Virgin is a 
combination of divinity and humanity, of nobleness and of 
modesty, of virgin simplicity and maternal affection. It 
would be as inappropriate to give to the style, the features, 
or the dress of the Virgin, the grandgur of form and the 
general character of the antique statues, as it is to repre- 
sent her, which many have done, under the commonplace 
and vulgar image of an ordinary mother or nurse, with an 
ordinary child, 

Not that Raffaello kept in view, in all his representations 
of the Virgin, the highest and most ideal conception of his 
subject. Nor do we mean that he always, and in the 
same degree, stamped upon it the character of holiness, 
‘proper to that religious image. It would be very possible 
indeed, were we to analyse the elements of this subject, to 
distribute the various conceptions of painting in this class 
into numberless divisions. 

We shall content ourselves with arranging the composi- 
tions of Raffaello into three classes:— 

The first those in which the Virgin is represented 
alone with the Infant Jesus, and sometimes with the little 
St. John. 

The secon suould be distinguished by the name or 
Holy Families, where we generally find assembled together 
the Virgin with the Infant Jesus, St. Elizabeth and the 
little St. John, St. Joseph and St. Anne. 

In the third class, we rank the compositions where the 
Holy Virgin, with the divine Infant, appears either on 8 
cloud or on a throne to mortal vision. . 

The pictures of the first class were executed, in most 
instances, for private persons; they ure of the number of 
those which, in Italy, are designated under the simple 
name of Madona, and a copy of which, more especially 
in that country, has become as indispensable in every house 

a crucifix. The manners of the country doubtless for- 

ly presented at Rome, then, as now, innumerable 
mo#els of mothers grouped with their children, and nursing — 
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We shall mention in preference, among the Madonas 
of this category, that of the Tempi palace at Florence, as 
being well known from its engravings. The Virgin, re- 
presented standing, but seen only half-length, holds the 
little Jesus in her arms, and seems to be kissing him. We 
Bay seems, because Raffaello, in reference to the endear- 
ments between the mother and clild, has always observed 
& degree of reserve, respect, and modesty, which contri- 
butes, more than can be expressed in Words, to manifest 
the character of holiness which the subject Tequires, ‘The 


collection,? is the companion to the preceding. There the 
child is receiving a rose from the hand of his mother, who, 
in the other hand, holds a bunch of flowers, 

But the best known, and Consequently the most cele- 
brated of the Virgins of Raffaello, which rank in this 


tions there are of this charming picture, nearly all of which 
dispute the honour of originality. In this number there 
is one? where the Virgin, half-length and seated, is alone 
with the infant Jesus, which leads ua to suppose that this 
was the first conception. It is presumed, and with suffi. 
cient reason, that Raffaello would rather have added than 


Breatest probability, as the work of Raffeello, 

colouring and grace of attitude and arrangement, the 
Present is one of his most agreeable productions, The 
manner in which the child and mother are grouped, and 
in which the head of the latter is turned back, the elegance 


* Plate 436, * See Lanti, Stor. pittor., ip 95, note 
22 
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and grace of the ensemble, have singularly captivated the 
taste of those who are Jess sensible to the religious keeping 
of the subject, than to the general impression of a graceful 
effect upon the senses. Whatever may be the idea of 
Testriction conveyed by this observation with regard to the 
‘Madona della Seggiola, we are far from suggesting that, 
jn this charming picture, Raffaello exceeded the bounds of 
a pious decorum, a fault into which, since him, many 
painters have fallen, who, reaching no higher than the 
purely sensual idea, have neither comprehended mor ex- 
pressed the mystical idea of a God-child and a virgin- 
mother. 1 do not believe that Raffaello, among the infinite 
number of sketches, fancies, designs, or pictures, in which 
he has so infinitely varied the same subject, has ever, as 
many others have done, represented the mother of the little 
Jesus suckling her child. There is, indeed, in this act and 
fonction of nursing, something which a religious and deli- 
cate feeling would suggest the withdrawal of from sight, 
8 touching too closely upon humanity. 

‘We may regard as of the first class of Virgins, or at 
least as being the connecting links between the first and 
the second, some pictures of larger dimensions, in which 
the Virgin is represented, the size of life, sented or stand+ 
ing, with the Infant Jesus and the little St. John, in com- 
positions where pure simplicity constitutes their principal 
charm. 

Of this number is the pleasing picture! in which the 
Virgin kneeling, lifts up the veil spread over the sleeping 
Infant Jesus; the little St. John, likewise kneeling, ia geen 
in the act of adoration. 

Such also is the Virgin called La Giardiniera. 

Of the same class is that delicious composition, where 
the Virgin standing, with the Infant Jesus, also standing, 
seems to present him to the adoration of the little St. John. 
This picture, possessing a peculiar charm as a painting, 
for the purity of design, the simplicity of style and colour- 
ing, belonged formerly to the Orleans gallery, and is now 

pin the Bridgewater gallery. e 


A aepetition in the Bridgewater gallery; the original in the Lourre- 
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There is another delightful picture in London which 
there is reason to suppose contemporaneous with the pre- 
ceding, The Virgin is seated in the midst of a landscape; 
she holda a book in one hand, and with the other the 
divine Infant, who hes his left arm round the neck of’ his 
mother, and with the right arm takes hold of the cross of 
reeds, which the little St. John, kneeling, presents to him. 
The prophetic nature of this apparently infantine scene 
is evident. The mere character of the three figures 
ang the saddened affection of their very attitudes, convey 
to us the idea that an unhappy presentiment hae already 
revealed to them the mysteries of the Passion. 

That charming picture, one of the most authentic of Raf- 
faello, and in his second manner, surnamed della Tenda, 
because a stretched curtain forms the greater portion of 
its background, long remained unknown, from various cir- 
cumstances; it reappeared a few years since, and forms one 
of the greatest ornaments of the public gallery at Torin, 
‘The Virgin is seated half-length, and in profile. She holds 
in her arms the divine Infant, who turns round, raising 
his head, and looks at the little St. John, of whom we 
only sce the head; a simple, unaffected composition, which 
somewhat reminds us of the Madona della Seggiola in 
the general conception, and of the tone of the Saint Cecilia 
as regards colouring. 

We have mentioned these pictures in the first class of 
Virgins, selecting them principally as being the best 
known, leaving the readers at full liberty to augment their 
number by others which equally deserve to be s0 distin- 

ished. 

We shall, perhaps, be even more at a loss in the choice 
of the Virgins of Raffaello, which, according to the dis- 
tinction we have established, would belong to the second 
class we have designated by the title of Holy Families, 

These, in fact, form regular family pictures, composi~ 
tions more or less important, some of which comprise as 
many aa five, six, or even seven figures. It ia not within 
our plan to extend this second division by descriptions of 
all the most celebrated works of the class. They will 
elsewhere have more particular mention, in the onder of 
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dates, Still less shall we set forth all the inventions attri- 
puted to Raffaello, and which are called Holy Families. 
Te will suffice for the plan, as well as for the spirit of our 
history, to call the attention of the reader to some con- 
ceptions, few in number, but adapted to give a just idea 
of the compositions comprised in this category. 

‘At their head we shall place the holy Virgin, Elizabeth, 
and the little St. John, receiving the caresses of the Infant 
Jesus, who is standing up in his cradle, This pleasing 
picture, now in the Louvre, is of the second, if not of the 
third manner of Raffaello, who gave it as a present to 
‘Adrien Gouffier, cardinal de Boissy, whom Leo X. sent 
legate into France. In this picture there is great vigour 
of tone, and moat careful handling. ‘The scene presents 
altogether, in the arrangement of the group formed by the ° 
four personages, in the grace of the attitudes, and in the 
expression of the heads, one of the most charming coneep 
rh which the imagination of Raffaello ever brought 
fo 

‘A still more important composition exists in the Museum 
of Naples, under the denomination of the Virgin with the 
long thigh, so called because of the extended position of 
the leg of Mary. She is seated on the ground, near the 
cradle whence the Infant Jesus is stretching out his hand 
to St. Anne, who presents St. John to him. St. Joseph, 
Jeaning on his staff, forms part of the scene. The figures 
of this picture are of life size. It appears to have been 
painted at the commencement of Raffaelio’s second manner; 
the execution is most brilliant. 

‘Another work in the Pitti palace at Florence, has 
taken its name, La Madona del? Impannata, from a 
window represented in the background, with a sort of 
exterior curtain or blind. The Virgin is in the act of 
presenting the Infant Jesus to Elizabeth, who, seated, 
holds out her arms to receive him. Mary Magdalen is 
behind, and shows to the Saviour the little St. John, 

sted in the foreground on a tiger's skin; he is sbout 

ht or nine years of age. He prophetically raises hia 
hand, an allusion to his future mission. ‘The Infant Jesus, 
clinging to the neck of his motber, looks in her face 
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sportively, with a amile of joy and love. The slight 
anachronism of the superiority of age in the figure of St. 
Joka, is explained by the dietinetion of some sort required 
by the picture in favour of him who, as the reader will 
remember, is the patron saint of Florence. Such, at least, 
is the reason assigned by Gosthe.! 

We shall here merely allude, because the course of the 
history will lead us regularly to it, to the celebrated Hol 
Family, to which the king of Spain gave the title of Pearl 
wick it has retained; and we shall, in iike manner, defer 
thé description of the most celebrated of these composi- 
tions, that which he executed for Francis I., end which 
is now. one of the principal ornaments of the Louvre, 

In all these compositions, Raffaello, without departing 
from a certain grace which the subject itself required, has 
always kept aloof from what may be called simple nature, 
or the vulgar representation of pure domestic life. In 
every one of them, I will affirm, there is more or less 
ceptible, religious inspiration; in every one of them shines 
forth a ray of that celestial virtue, which, shed upon all 
ie figures, raises the subject above terrestrial ideas and 

feelings, 

Without speaking of those where angels, mingling their 


that a supernatural tie unites the apparently human acene 
with the mysteries of Heaven, there reigns throughout all, 
a feeling of nobleness and holiness, the principle and in- 
fluence of which cannot be mistaken, Sometimes it is 
the divine Infant who is the object of adoration to the 
bystanders; sometimes it is Joseph, a tranquil spectator, 
who appears to be admitted into the secrets of the divine 
counsels, and meditates upon their profundity, . Else- 
where, the Virgia-Mother manifests, by her attentions at 
once tender and respectful, that, initiated in the mysteries 
of the Redemption, she knows the value of the deposit con 

fided to her; and at other times, as we have seen, a pain- 


ful presentiment seems to reveal to her the sorrows for 


* Propyl., vol. i. part ii. p. 53. Missirini gives the exme dete to this 
Picture aa to the St. Cecilia. See Del vero Ritratto di Raffaelle, p. 20, 
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which she is bringing up this child of her bosom. There 
is always, in the infantine relations between the son of 
Elizabeth and that of Mary, a degree of deference, atten- 
tion, and submission, which already indicates the distance 
that is to separate the Messiah from his Forerunner. 

The third class of Raffuello’s compositions of Virgizs, 
is easily characterised and recognised, This special divi- 
sion constitutes itself, both as to the manner of considering 
the subject, and as to the more or less ideal manner of 
treating it. This class is where the Virgin is seen with 
the Infant Jesus, no longer as an inhabitant of the earth, 
but, by a metaphorical anticipation, appearing to mortals 
amid the circumstances with which art surrounds celestial 
personages. 

We see it, for example, in a drawing, whose scene is 
the clouds, The lower part of the composition is occupied 
by the three archangels, Michael, Gabriel, and Raphael. 
It ia also seen in the celebrated picture formerly executed 
for Foligno, and which we have described. ‘e shalt see 
it also, by-and-bye, in the equally celebrated picture at 
Dresden, representing the Virgin, who, with the Infant 
Jesus, appears to St. Sixtus and to St. Barba, upon o 
background formed of the heads of cherubim, 

Raffaello employed another means of representing the 
Virgin as a glorified body, the object of adoration to the 
blessed themselves: this was considering her in the cha- 
racter of Queen of the Angels. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this class of 
conceptions, is certainly that called the Virgin with the 
Canopy, or the Virgin with the Fathers of the Church. 
She is seated on a throne, raised upon three very high 
steps, at the extremity of the temple. A canopy, suspended 
from the roof, surmounts the throne, and two angels draw 
aside the curtains, in order to show the Virgim. Four 
fathers of the church, in their characteristic costumes and 
attitudes, stand beside the throne, and two angels at the 
Khoa of the steps are occupied in reading secroll The 

cution of this picture indicates it to belong to the frst 
manner of Raffaello. 

‘The article which we have thought it advisable to de- 
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‘vote in a special manner to one-of the classes of subjects 
which so peculiarly occupied the pencil of Raffaello, having 
obliged us to interrupt the chronological order of his 
works, we shall now return to that order by describing 
one of his most celebrated Virgins, one which belongs to 
the third category of compositions referred to; we speak 
of the Virgin with the Fish. Vasari mentions it imme- 
diately after the Attila, which would allow us to give it 
the date of 1515, 

Whis picture, as has been said, must only be ranked 
among the ideal conceptions of this class of subjects. ‘The 
Virgin here is represented upon a seat raised upon a high 
pedestal; she holds with both her handa, and seems to keep 
back the Infant Jesus, who on his part appears desirous of 

‘oing to take the hand of the young Tobit, whom the Angel 
phael presents to him. Here, as elsewhere, the Holy 
Virgin with the Infant Jesus form, not a domestic scene, 
but a group which, except in colour, would in the picture 
play the. part of sculpture. One would call it, merely 
from the position of the group and the attitude of the 
personages who surround it, a statue receiving the homage 
of piety. But not only is the group painted, and with 
the colours of life, but it is connected jn action with the 
figures which accompany it. ‘The Infant Jesus places his 
hand upon the book opened by Saint Jerdm, who kneels 
upon thy foot of the throne, while the motion of his other 
hand as well ag of the rest of his body, is directed towards 
the young Tobit. 

We have already spoken of the purely conventional 
associations of the holy personages, whose figures paint- 
ing collected in pictures at the request of individuals, and 
which there was frequently no other reason for bringing 
together, than the baptismal names of the persch who 
ordered the picture. Thus, the present picture perhaps 
was simply an homage paid to the Holy Virgin in a chapel 
of Saint Dominico at Naples, t by some one who was 
named Raffaello-Jerém, 

An endeavour has been made to explain the subject 


+ Vasari, Vit. ib, p. 191. 
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of this, Elctors 20, a eth spore, lokened ‘members. 
suming an entirely different reason for the assemblage 
these personages, and especially for their rect ‘Yet, 
when we know how this class of composition was multi- 
plied, how many wore painted of these pictures of patron 
saints, we cannot but doubt that Raffaello was guided in 
this composition by an idea so remote from the practices 
and customs of painting. We will not therefore attribute 
to Raffaello any other merit than that of having given to 
such subjects more interest than had been given to them 
before his time, in uniting his personages among them- 
selves by a semblance of action calculated to correct, more 
or less, the unmeaningness of figures which have no actual 
connexion one with the other, 

It was, we presume, with this view and with none to an 
order of ideas, the application or authority for which we 
nowhere see, that were executed the Virgin of Foligno at 
Dresden, the Saint Cecilia, the Virgin with the Three 
Saints, the Virgin with the Three Archangels, and doubt- 
Jess, at the same time, the celebrated Virgin of Correggio 
at Parma. 

The picture of the Virgin with the Fish, which the 
chances of events carried from Naples to Spain, from 
Spain to Paris, and again from Paris to Spain, is one of 
Raffuello’s most pleasing compositions, one of those which 
appear to have been the most completely the work of his 
own hand.® 

This work forms the mid-point, or éransition between 
the second and the third manner of Raffaello. Its tone 


1 Ina collection of studies, after twenty-five pictures of Raffaello, (by 
Bonnemaivon,) s learned commentator bas pretended thut the object of 
this picuure was to signify the acknowledged canonicainess of tho Book 
of Tobit, and the version which St. Jerém made of it; the child Jesus, 
by the reception he seems to give to the young Tobit, expressing the 
approbation of the book by the charch. There is all the more difficulty 
in admitting this commentary, the: in the drawing of the Virgin with the 
three Archangels, mentioned shove, we see Raphael with the little 
‘Tobit, who is there merely a aymbolical sign of the Archangel, that ia fo 
aay, an sovessory, and not a principal subject. 

2 We shall presently mention the sources to which he had recourse 
Sof the execution of bis innumerable works. 
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is everywhere clear. It has all the purity, all the simpli- 
city of the first age; and at the same time, all the firm- 
ness, all the breadth of style, the fruit of mature talent. 
Nothing can be more true than the head of Saint Jerém; 
nothing more expressive than that of the Angel Raphael; 
nothing more simple than the position, or. more innocent 
than the countenance of the young Tobit; and never did 
the painter conceive any thing more noble and more 
modest, anything grander and more graceful, than the 
figure of the Virgin, To it (without prejudice however 
to many others) we may apply ia particular the general 
eylogy of Vasari upon the Virgins of Raffaello: “They 
display all that the highest idea of beauty could imagine 
in the representation of a youthful virgin: modesty in her 
eyes, on her forehead honour, in the line of the nose grace, 
in the mouth virtue,”! 

The renown of Raffaello had spread beyond the Alps, 
and especially in France and Germany. Albert Durer, 
in the latter country, was then beginning to make known, 
by the skill and facility of his burin, the advantages 
which later centuries have derived fron: engraving. This 
art, of which Finiguerra had developed certain results in 
Italy, had as yet, however, broaght to Florence none 
of those fruits which more cultivation was to make it 
produce, 

Raffaello owed to the correspondence he had established 
with Albert Durer, a more intimate knowledge of the pro- 
ductions of his burin, the sale of which began to acquire 
some extension at Venive. He at once saw of what im- 
Portance the perfecting of engraving would be to the glory 
of painting and the reputation of the painter. Already, 
Marc Antonio Raimondi, a pupil of Francia at Bologna,’ 
had come to complete his study of drawing at Rome. 
Raffaello encouraged him in the practice of an art which 
must always have drawing for its principal basis, but which 
then scarcely recognised any other, the firet engravers 
having no idea of representing upon a plate, bya harmony 





1 Vasari, Vit. di Raff, iii. p. 195, 
? Vaserl, Fit. di Mare Antonio. 
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of lines, the harmony of colours in a picture. Mare An- 
tonio Raimondi united all the qualities which the practice 
of engraving could require at that period. He made rapid 
progress in the use of the burin; and thus a new career was 
opened for the labours of Raffaello in presenting to him 
the occasion of supplying, by the inexhaustible inventions 
of his pencil, incessant aliment for the engraver. 

We owe, therefore, two obligations to engraving at this 
period: that of having propagated and perpetuated the 
conceptions of Raffaello, and that of having given rise to 
many of those conceptions. 

At will now be necessary to undertake the description o. 
a new and very interesting series of compositions, which 
his ingenious pencil and fertile pen unweariedly produced. 
No one will ever thoroughly know Raffaello, until he has 
observed him in his drawings. The art of rendering or 
of executing drawings, which is not what is broadly under- 
stood by the art or science of drawing, was, in the practice 
of this period, the opposite of what it is in the present day. 
It then only aimed at realizing with facility, and fixing 
more or less airily, the conceptions of the painter. In 
truth, it gave to the engraver less the finished matter of a 
subject to be faithfully copied, than the spirited outline of 
an ensemble which was to be completed, and the execution 
accomplished by the burin. Engraving had no other 
effect to produce than that of a drawing, the mechanical 
details of which it regulated and perfected. In the present 
day, the drawings committed to the engraver rival in com- 
pleteness and finish the execution of the most ably executed 
plate; and are thus no longer whst they were then, the 
mere expression of a eudden ides, sketches of conceptions 
to which the burin was to give order and completeness. 

We must recur to the original designs of Raffaello, to 
appreciate the charm of this kind of writing; the true 
counterpart of thought, the light strokes of which, destined 
to address the eyes of the mind rather than those of the 
body, are the expression of an instantancous feeling, where 
the pen, the docile and rapid instrument of this feeling, 
produces only as much reality as is required to give con- 

* and precision to the ideas. 
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Such are the drawings of Raffaello: they might seem 
for the most part only to have served himas relaxations 
from his great works. Yet there is no kind of subject, 
serious or light, historical or fabulous, religious or profane, 
that his pen has not embodied, and this, under every aspect, 
whether as caprices of invention, as subjects for pictures, 
as studies for composition, or a3 designs for engraving. 

We cannot refrain from here mentioning the two charm- 
ing drawings in which he conceived the idee of reviving, 
from the descriptions which Lucian has left us, two of the 
most ingenious compositions of the painting of the Greeke, 
one by Ation, the other by Apelles, 

in the first we see Roxana on the nuptial bed. “ She 
is a young virgin of perfect beauty. Her eyes are cast 
down before Alexander, who stands near her. A laughing 
troop of little Cupids are playing with the armsof Alexander, 
Some carry his lance and bend beneath its weight; others 
Dear one of their number as in triumph, on his shield; one 
little Cupid has placed himself in ambuscade, in the cuirass 
on the ground”! 

The following is the subject of Apelles, revived ina 
drawing of Raffaello. It represents the danger of denun- 
ciation under a suspicious prince.? 

“Upon the right of the picture is seated » man with 
Jong ears, like those of Midas. He holds out his hand to 
Denunciation, who advances from a distance. Near him 
are two women, one of whom appears to be Ignorance, and 
the other Suspicion. Denunciation advances under the 
form of u perfectly beautiful woman, Her countenance is 
inflamed, and she appears violently agitated and transported 
with rage. In one hand she holds a lighted torch; with 
the other she drags by the hair» young man who raises 
his hands towards Heaven. A man, pale and with distorted 


) Lneian, Herodot, Sive tion 

7 In the collection of drawings in the Louvre, there is one upon this 

subject Lightly coloured in bistre, Lanzi (Stor. pittor, ili. p. 7%) 

sqeaks of having seen one in the royal gallery at Modena, ‘most ex 

Guisitely Huished, ebove all praise, combining in itself the invention of 

She best Painter of Greece, and the execution of the hest painter of 
aly.” 
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countenance, serves her as a guide. His expression is 
gloomy and fixed, his extreme meagreness makes him re- 
semble sick persons attenuated by long abstinence. In 
him we easily recognise Envy. Two more women accom- 
pany Denunciation, encourage her and arrange her attire. 
One is Knavery, the other Perfidy. They are followed at 
adistance by ‘a woman whose apparel, black and torn, 
and whose grief, announce repentance. She turns aside 
her head, weeps, looks back, and with confusion perceives 
tardy Truth advancing.”! 

With the drawing of Raffaello before us, as we read 
these descriptions of Lucian, we are tempted to believe 
that the text was drawn up from the designs; a proof that 
they are a faithful translation of the Greek writer. The 
first of these drawings doubtless served as a sketch for the 
Alexander and Roxans, which is still to be seen at Rome, 
preserved in a Casino situated near the Porta Pinci 
and formerly the country house of Raffaello, which he 
decorated with paintings and arabesques,* 

Every gallery in Europe contains some of his drawings. 
‘We may suppose that many of the subjects, the ideas of 
which are therein laid down, would afterwards, had his 
life been prolonged, have exercised his pencil, We in- 
deed find there, sometimes the first ideas, lightly expressed, 
of compositions which painting would have completed, 
sometimes the complete plan of the richest conceptions. 
Amongst the latter, amateurs reckon the beautiful draw- 
ings of Christ carried to the Sepulchre, the Plague, St. 
Paul preaching at Athens, the Last Supper, the Descent 
from the Cross. 

But it would seem that the greater portion of the most 
finished drawings were those which Raffaello executed 
expressly for the burin of Marc Antonio. The student 


1 Lucian, ed. Biponti, vil. p. 35. 

2 This pretty Hide ville still subsists, and more than one freses 
painting execcied from the designs of Raffucllo is to be scen.thare. 
‘Two among them represent, one Alexander and Roxana, the other git 
legory of the Vices, armed with bows and arrows, shooting st a target. 
There ere aleo some pretty arabenques, sad head of tho Fornarina, 


pt 
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ject engraved proves, by the manifest difference between 
them, that the copy for the print either was the sketch for 
the picture, or (which is less probable,) a second one which 
Raffiello made for the engraver. 

This art was as yet searcely known in Italy, except 
from the very rare prints of Albert Durer. 

He was an ingenious, industrious man, already greatly 
skilled in what we may call the mechanism of his art, Yet, 
nether a study of nature, (the study directed by taste,) 
nor models of antiquity, then unknown in Germany, had by 
their light drawn him from the erroneous puths of the taste 
called Gothic, and which began to be left fur behind by 
that of Italy, His prints were as yet sold only at Venice, 
and only circulated among a very narrow circle. 

‘We may then easily imagine what an effect engraving, 
hitherto almost unknown at Rome, must have produced 
there, when it showed itself, grander, bolder, more regular, 
and more finished, than the pen whose work it re- 
Placed. But it had the good fortune to make its appear- 
ance, under the learned and bold burin of Mare Antonio, 
with those beautiful compositions of Raffaello, which only 
then acquired, thanks to the multiplication given them by 
Prints, that universal renown which the work of the 
engraver gives to the work of the painter, 

Accordingly, the print of the Judgment of Paris, by 
Mare Antonio, made an extraordinary sensation at Rome, 
ail Rome was amazed at it, says Vaseri.! ft seems, in. 
deed, us though Raffaello had atudied, by the infinite de- 
tail of this composition, to supply the burin of Mare 
Antonio with every means of exhibiting his skill. The 
flattaring description which Vasari gives of these details, 
amply proves the admiration which they excited. What 
at that time appeared merit and beauty, has subsequently 
been deemed imperfection and fault, since the expression 


} Vita di Mare Antonio, ix. p, 275 
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of distance, ions, and of the clair-obseur, having 
become among the first conditions of engraving. has ren- 
dcred more manifest the ignorance of that period as to 
what the art required. 

‘But between the engraving of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century and that of our own times, no kind of 
comparison can be drawn. The aim of their imitation or 
of their effect, has nothing in common; and this résults 
from the difference of the starting point. Mare Antonio 
had, in fact, no otber pretension than that of rendering, 
with increased vigour and finish, the effect of a pen and 
ink drawing, conceived upon the plan of the antique bas- 
relief, rather than according to the spirit of painting, and 
still less to that of aerial perspective. ‘That which, for 
more than three cénturies, has constituted the merit and 

of Mare Antonio, is a firmness of burin, a scientific 
handling of stroke, a correctness of form, a force of ex> 
ression in the outline, which have never been equalled. 
uch is the effect of those qualities in the engraving of 
the Judgment of Paris, that, despite all that the art of 
engraving has since acquired, in so many different re- 
spects, the admiration of artists and connoieseurs is still 
the same now as at the time when the work appeared. 

Among the most beautiful thoughts of Raffaello is 
ranked the drawing which he made for Mare Antonio, 

of the Massacre of the Innocents. Although, as we shall 

see, he repeated the same subject of composition in the 
cartoons of hia tapestries, perhaps it may be affirmed, that 
in varying this subject, he improved, neither in con- 
ception nor in pathos, upon the first burst of feeling, the 
expression of which the burin of Mare Antonio so hap- 
pily represented. The work had such success, that it gave 

Tise to a second plate, which is distinguished from the first 

by the variation of a slight accessory, and which was for a 

long time attributed to Marc Antonio, but which later 

researches have proved to be the work of Marco Dante, 
also called Marco de Ravenna. 

Speaking here but incidentally of the engravings «f 

. ae and only as having given birth to and 

fated the inventions of Raffaello, it will suffice to 
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mention those of his engravings wherein the merit of 
the composition which belongs to the. painter is combined 
with that of the fine execution of the engraver, Such, 
for example, are the Rape of Helen, the Martyrdom of 
Saint Felicity, the Blessing of Abraham, and the Preach- 
ing of Saint Paul, 

‘When the art of engraving thus began to create admi- 
tation for its productions, no one at Rome thought as yet 
of their sale becoming an important object of commerce. 
It appears that besides the drawing which he gave to Marc 
Antonio, Raffaello also defrayed the expense of engraving. 
Hawever, the demands of the curious increasing as the 
Proofs were multiplied, the idea of selling them naturally 
suggested itself, and Raffaello gave the privilege and 
profits of the sale to Baviera, his servant. Ere long, 
Mare Antonio had pupils and imitators: engraving became 
a beneficial profession, and trade dispersed its productions 
throughout Europe, 

At has been repeatedly said that Raffuello himself drew 
the outline of the Massacre of the Innocents on one of 
Mare Antonio's plates. This opinion may have arisen from 
the habit of the artists of that period to unite the practice 
of more than one art, and some that of all. It was in cone 
Sequence of this custom that we shall shortly have to point 
it out as probable that Raffaello alzo worked in sculpture; 
and as yet more probable, that he would have become 
celebrated in this art, had his career been a longer one, 
But we cannot admit the same probability with regard to 
engraving. Doubtless, it cannot be denied that a painter, 
so ckilful in handling the pen, might very easily have 
made ‘an outline upon a plate with aqua fortis, had this 
Process beea known. But, at that time, no other means 
were used but the burin, and the practice of this instru- 
Ment requires a special exercise, different from the opera- 
tions in other modes of delineation, and to which Raffaello 
had certainly no leisure to serve an apprenticeship. When, 
therefore, it is pretended that Raffuello retouched the 
outlines of some of the plates of his drawings by Marc 
Antonio, it is much more simple, and at the same time 
More natural, to suppose that he did what may commonly 

u 
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occur in the present day; that is to say, thet on a proof 
from the unfinished plate, he might, with his pen or 
pencil, have retouched this or that in the outline of the 
figures, or in the working up, and suggested alterations 
or effects, which Marc Antonio would make use of on his 
copper; suggestions from time to time, and the direction 
of a taste, always most profitable to the copyist. 

Raffaello being, by his genius, beyond all comparison 
with his contemporaries, had become the true centre 
point whence all projects proceeded, and where th 
terminated. But, for the very reason that 90 Taras 
number of inventions emanated from him, it was impos- 
sible that he alone could execute them. 

‘The walls of the Vatican, in the nine years which saw 
their commencement and their completion, clearly indicate 
to us the more or leas direct and personal share be had in 
the execution of their paintings. The first four, or those 
of the Della Segnatura, are evidently the work of a 
single hand; at all events the appearance of secondary 
or auxiliary hands is very little ptible. The next 
hall, thet of Heliodorus, begun under Julius IL, was tere 
minated under Leo X., that is to sey, at a time when 
Raffaello had the disposal of a tolerable number of able 
pupils, It is thus a sort of critical exercise for connois- 
seurs to discriminate, from the manner of the principal 
pupils, the parts of the frescos where the master employed 
them, those which he himself retouched, and those which 
he alone executed. 

It is evident that the third of the halls, called the Torre 
Borgia, and which is in like manner adorned with four 
large fresco paintings, presents, especially in three of these 
compositions, even more reason to suppose that in them 
Raffaello trusted to several painters of his school, at least 
in the execution. Practice, an able practice I will admit, 
appears to constitute their whole merit. Beyond the his» 
torical interest of the subjects, the spectator finds nothing 
to attract, nothing to fix him. Every one can at once 
see that the genius and talent of Raffaello bad little todo 


him, 
WV erent: towers ba careful how we think or say a6. 


We will remind the reader, that in pursuance of the allu- 
sive system of which we have already spoken, all the 
subjects of this hall are borrowed from ‘the history of the 


roplaced by that of Loo X 
Under the pontificate of Saint Leo IV., a great confla- 
ation conoumed a large portion of the quater ould 
forgo Vecchio, which adjoined Saint Peter’s, and it 
to attack that cathedral, when the pope ap- 
peared at the Loggia pontificale of the Vatican, and by bis 
bleasi: flames. 


was here certainly, for ‘painting, two ways of view. 
ing the representation of this subject, either by the effect 
of the flames sad smoke for the eyes or, for the mind and 
the imagination, ry the impression of the various scenes 
of desolation and terror which such « visitation would 
Brodtuoe, It is the last point of view that Raffsello has 
chosen, and most Properly, Although the Spectator, by 
the bursts of smoke and of flame, is fully instructed es 
the cause of the movement and agitation of the 


Wo wee there a combination of the moat touching 
situations: an old man carried by his son from the miane = 
the flames: a young man escaping from the seat of the han 
to thay alls & mother, from the top of the same wall, about 
to throw her infant into the arms of its father, who stands 
On tip-toe to receive it; the child is about to descend— 
will it be caught? This occupies the left of the picture. 

On the other side, Raffello hae indicated, by the agiiar 
Hon of the drapery of the persons bringing wien that ay 
tong enon thee wil defy tee era 
0 extinguish it; terror is impressed upon the countenance 
% {be woman, who Bolda « vase fll of water in one barre 

Carries another on her head. But nothing can better 
U2 
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‘ i ; flight of the mothers 

paint snriety and pari’ al ba Se eicion, are agsem- 

‘and children, who, having escdj jeture, opposite 

dled in the foreground and middle of the picture, oppo® 
the pontifical loggis, in the hope of that Divine aid which 
can alone stay the progress of the scourge. 

‘The group in front, uniting the two parts of the com- 
position, is connected aleo with admirable art to the other 
groups occupying the side back-ground, and conduct the 
eye, a8 well as the mind of the spectator, to the scene of 
the centre back-ground, which is, as it were, the denoue- 
ment of the action. This is the procession of pope Saint 
Leo, whose aid the people are imploring, and whose bene- 
diction is about to stay the fury of the flames. 

In many of the figures of this picture, Raffaello has 
given decided proof of a new improvement of manuer and 
drawing. It were impossible to conceive or portray 5 
figure on # grander principle than that of the woman car- 
tying the vases of water. We observe a style as broad as 
it is bold in the beautiful group of the old father carried 
off by his son; a group which, considered in itself and in 
its accompaniments, has become a sort of principle on 
which that of Eneas and Anchises might be composed; 
there is like beauty in the young man hanging to the wall 
by his hands. Assuredly no one could imagine a finer, 
happier attitude, or a more beautiful development of the 
human form. 

This work is, of all the productions of Raffaello, that 
which contains the greatest number of nude figures, The 
fire being supposed to have surprised the inhabitants of 
the Borgo Vecchio in their sleep, Albano bas pointed out, 
45 an ingenious indication of the moment, that one of the 
children, whom the mother pushes on before her, has got 
its night-dress on; and that the mother herself, but half- 
clothed, has only bad time to save a few of her babili- 
ments, The nude figures thus naturally admitted into the 
painting, have formed a prominent feature in the question 
of pre-eminence between Michel Angelo and Raffaello, ia 
reference to the Nude, a controversy rendered still shore 

‘kable by the observations upon Vasari's criticisms 00 
Pahe subject, by Bellori, in his Desorizione delle Pittur, 
and by Federico Zucchari. 
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‘asari, merating ities of Raf- 
i, after enu: all the great qualities 

Sodio pales oss ak Oe ta different a a a 
master, he adopted that which seenied to him finest, 


of these, by the operation of his genius, compounded one of 
his own, which presented a combination of all the reat; 
that thus, in his Prophets and Sybils, in the churelr Delle 
Pace, he availed himself of Michel Angelo’s grand compo- 
sitions on the same subjects in the Sistine chapel, But 


sees to have designed to do in Painting the Incendio di 
Borgo; * for,” says Vasari, “his drawing of the nude in this 
picture, though good, is’ by no means perfect in all its 
points,” &o, 

As we have already said, this Controversy has been set- 
tled loug ago. ‘The pay spirit which gave rise to it 
died with it. Vasari, alt! ‘ough a passionate admirer of 
Michel Angelo, is none the less a decided partisan of Raf- 
faello, Perhaps the greatest praise, and, at the game time, 


the most impartial, that he could give to both the one and 


which constitutes the merit of his talent. 

There is, in fact, no question that the nude, in the 
figures of the Incendio di Borgo, with all the beauty of 
form, of proportion, and of detail, which eo powerfully 
recommend them, is still very far from possessing the 
muscular learning, the Precision of outline, the harmony of 
movements, which form the merit (for the most part the 
sole and exclusive merit) of Michel Angelo’s figures, It 
4ppears to us that no impartial judge of the matter will 
refuse to admit this, 

But if Raffhello, as a draughtsman, did not attain that 
profundity of learning, or that’ energy of stroke which 

ise Michel Angelo, it was, as we have already 
een, because it was the gifted nature of his genius to com- 
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prehend in drawing, to seek in it and to achieve that 
‘which Michel Angelo never thought of requiring from it, 
To explain what I mean in s word: if Michel Angelo had 

inted, in the same class of composition, the Incendio di 
Borgo, he would most unquestionably have presented in it 
more learned studies of the nude; but would there have 
‘been as much and as learned expression, thoughts as fult 
of pathos, situations as interesting? 

‘The three other paintings of the Hall Torre Borgia, 
represent in like manner various events in the history of, 
the popes of the name of Leo; the Victory over the Sara- 
cens, in the harbour of Ostia, under Leo IV.; the Justifica- 
tion of Leo HIT. before Charlemagne; and the Coronatio 
of Charlemagne by the same pontiff, 

We here see carried on the system adopted in the pre~ 
vious works, of selecting old subjects from the history of 
the holy see, and skilfully adapting them to contemporary 
events, or of allusively placing the portraits of living men 
on the shoulders of ancient historical characters. 

The battle of Ostia, fought against the Saracens, was 1 
subject very appropriate to the circumstances of the time. 
A former pope Leo had, with the aid of Heaven, obtained 
over the enemies of Christianity 2 victory whose remem- 
brance was well adapted to reanimate the zeal of the 
Christian princes against the Crescent. In the age of 
Baffacilo, the spirit of Mahometan conquest was still in 
full vigour. But very lately, the Ottoman fleet had me- 
naced Italy, and mare especially the coasts of the papal 
states. It was in order to protect Europe once more from 
her implacable foe, that the policy of Leo applied itself to 
combine the efforts of the emperor and of the king of 
France! The picture af the Naval Battle or Victory of 
Ostia, represents the pope invoking the aid of Heaven. 
Prayer is the only weapon employ the pontiff, but it 
is soooveefule his solicitations ssashle f ‘The vesesls seen 
in the back-ground of the picture, sufficiently apprise the 
spectator that the hattie has taken piace by sea; a fact etill 
ware manifestly expressed by the barque from which cap- 


vt 1% Romeow’s Lite of Leo X.. vol 
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those of cardinal Bibieng and cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, 
aterwards Clement VII. ‘ 

‘he picture representing the Justification of Pi 
Leo IIL, or the pope swearing on the gospel that hes 
innocent of all the charges that bave been brought againet 
him, occupies in the hall of Torre Borgia, above the only 
window in it, a site similar to that described in the pre- 
ceding halls, The nature of this space has in like manner 
Prescribed to the painter the arrangement of hia composi 
tion. The altar on which the Pope, accompanied by his 
train, performs the ceremony of the oath, occupies the 
Upper portion or the arch. ‘The spuces on each side the 
window are filled with the rest of the com; ition, and 
comprehend the dignitaries present on the occasion. 
Among them is pi mors indicated the emperor Charle- 
magne, with the easily recognisable face of Francis L; 
for all this is, in fact, » metaphorical history-piece. 

-As to the artistic character of the painting, we must 
admit that, although interesting in many of its details, it 
is very far from presenting the same variety of ideas, 
attitude, and expression, that we admire in the previously 
described apartments. It is, indeed, difficult to believe, 
that Reffuello influenced, more than very generally, either 
the conexption or the execution of this work. 

The Coronation of Charlemagne is far more abundant in 
Personages, and we cannot but admire the art which has 
arranged so clearly, in such unconfused combination, the 
ensemble and the infinite details of the imposing ceremony; 
et, to the artist, the inferiority of this work to those in 
the previous halls is but too manifest. We find here, as 
Taust inevitably be the case with all pictures designed 
‘aa faithful representations of @ fixed and prescribed cere- 
monial, something excessively symmetrical in tha lines 
and masses, something over-uniform in the state costumes 
of the personages. Hence certain restrictions which, in 
‘Sn artistic point of view, prevent the painter from yield- 
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ing at fall liberty to the imaginative impulses, which would 
produce the effects most agreeable to the eye, or the situa- 
tions most interesting to the mind of the spectator. 

The group of The Pope crowning Charlemagne is the 
finest in the composition, and, as may be readily con- 
esived, the most important in reference to the temporal 
power of the popes, a circumstance which probably sug- 
gested the subject. Charlemagne, in fact, completed the 
work which Constantine had begun; the act of the latter 
we shall find set forth in the apartment which forms the 
entrance to the state rooms of the Vatican. 

The coronation of Charlemagne by Leo IIL, afforded 
@n opportunity for various political allusions, in altering 
simply the names, that is to say the portraits, of the prin- 
cipal personages. ‘The period at which this room was 
completed was 1517; from 1515 to 1516 took place the 
treaty of alliance between Francis I. and Leo X., their 
interview at Florence, and the celebrated Concordat, the 
object of which was, in abolishing the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, to put an end to the disputes which had so long 
troubled the concord of the two powers, and to fix their 
respective limits.' 

‘The flattery which, in every age, has instituted resem- 
blances between the great men and events of past times, 
and those of the current period, had probably already 
given to Francis I. the surname of a second Charlemagne, 
a new benefactor of the church; a circumstance, however, 
scarcely needed to inspire the painter with the idea of 
Aguring forth the portraits of Francis I. and of Leo X. as 
the leading personages in the Coronation of Charlemagne. 
The likeness in each case is so striking, as to have some- 
times misled spectators, and even critics, as to the identity of 
the action represented. Vasari himself so entirely mie- 
conceived the matter, as to describe the Coronation to be 
that of Francis L by Leo X. Probably, besides the 
equivoque arising out of the portraits, he was also led 
into error by the inscription placed in the embrasure of 
the window:—Lzo X., rua. cHR., M.cccec.xvil, But 


a * Rosooe's Life of Leo. X., vol. it 
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thia refers to the pope, who ordered the picture, and not 
to him who, though under the features of Leo X, is the 
real subject of it. 

Upon the whole, the silence which artists, amateurs, 
and books of description, have observed as to the three last 
paintings in the hall of Torre Borgia, seems to confirm 
the impression we have stated, that if Raffaello presided 
over the selection of subjects, the employment of their 
allusive features, and some of their details, it is doubtful 
whether he took any very active part in their composition, 
and still less in their execution. It is even questionable 
whether he employed his chief disciples upon them, 

The historico-allegorical system, applied by Raffaello to 
the paintings in the state rooms of the Vatican, excepting 
the hall Della Segnatura, with which he commenced, is 
equally perceptible in the choice of various subjecta of 
pure decoration, which completed the expressive ensemble 
of each apartment. 

This ensemble in every case naturally divided itselr 
into three parts: a very high figured skirting going all 
round; then-the four sides, occupied with historical aub- 
Jecta; and above, the ceiling with its compartments va- 
viously decorated. The ornamenting of the ceilings in the 
two preceding halls has been already described. 

‘The skirtings merit special mention. Raffaello has pur- 
sued with reference to them one uniform plan; it consists 
of a series of allegorical figures, painted on clair-obseure 
or cameieu; sometimes under the form of erect statues, 
sometimes under that of Terms or Telamons, which seem 
to support the cornice of the skirting. The bas-relief in 
camaieu which occupy the intervals between these appa- 
Tent supporters in the hall Della Segnatura, are subjects 
corresponding with the great pictures reapectively above 
them, none of which, as we have observed, have any poli- 
tical character. 

The cornice of the skirting in the hall of Heliodorus 
seems sustained by regular caryatides, painted in camaieu, 
the heads of which are surmounted by capitals, 
have all some allusion to the subjects of the great pic- 
tures beneath which they figure. Thus the caryatides 
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under the picture in which Julius IL. is introduced as 

it at the punishment of Heliodorus, present symbo- 
Foal features which have been interpreted as referring to the 
government of the warrior pontiff. Beneath the picture 
of Attila the genius of the artist has given to one of the 
caryatides the figure of Rome Victorious, to another the 
emblems of Religion. 

But these decorative allusions are still more legibly 
written on the paintings, in raised gold, of the caryatal 
statues around the hall of Torre Borgia or Charlemagne. 
‘These are portraits of princes famous as benefactors of the 
church, or as defenders of the faith. Thna we see: 

The statue of Charlemagne, with the inecription: 
Canoxvs Maowos Eccussiz Ensis CiypsusqvE; 

That of Ferdinand-the-Catholic, with these words: 
Cunistiant Inrenn Proracator; 

That of the emperor Lothair, with these words: Pon- 
viriciz Lisentatis Assertor. There are several other 
person: whom it were superfluous to enumerate, the 
work of Giulio Romano.! 

We must not omit to point out the ceiling of this hall, 
a8 a monument of Raffaello’s gratitude towards his old 
master; wholly st liberty, as we have seen, to efface and 
suppress all the works of his predecessors, he respected 
the labours of Pietro Perugino. 

‘There is another hall in the Vatican, the basement of 
which was decorated by Raffaello, with figures painted in 
camaieu, and in the manner of statues, representing the 
Twelve Apostles. 

Bottari? tells us that the rest of the decoration of this 
piace consisted in ornaments from the hand of Giovanni 
da Udine. Under the reign of Paul IV., some rearrange- 
ment of the ly caused much damage to these 
paintings. Under Gregory XIIL, an attempt was made 
to repair it, and Taddeo Zuchari appears to have occupied 
himself, with the greatest care, in the restoration of the 
original outlines of Raffaello? But the common opinion 


1 Vasan, rv. 327 + Bottari, Sopra ke Belle Arti, p. 900. 
et ” a Pais, Descriz. del palasze Vetic,,p. 118.” 
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i that it was Carlo Maratti, under Clement XI, who re- 
touched the Whole of this work, of which the only true 
memorials 


thus consecrated, their authority must be Tespected, 
And the tradition forms part of the Science of the moral 
costume of ancient personages, a costume even more im- 
portant than that of their dress, 

The year 1517 saw the completion of the last of the 
halls of the Vatican. We have observed that some of the 
subjects which decorate Sham gave Raffaello occasion to 
portray ancient Personages, and especially ancient pontiff, 
ner the features of Julius IL and Leo X. But he also 
took, ia some of the compositions we have de- 
scribed, in introducing, among the large number of figures 
which enabled him to do 80, the portraits of several cele~ 

Contemporaries whose names we shall presently 
state, and these attempts alread; gave promise in him of 
the prodigious talent which he aherwards developed in the 


art of portrait painting, and which places him st the bed 
of the first painters of that clase, 

Probably in the time of Raffeello, no one would have 
comprehended the idea that in painting a special class 
tight be created of the particular talent which consiets in 
producing the ikeness of persoas. The proposition woakd 

the 
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sent had passed. He took his contemporaries 2s his models; 
jhe followed the customs, costumes, and head-dresses of his 
fellow countrymen. How could he but be led into copying 
likewise their features and expression? Accordingly, the 
pictures of the schools which preceded Raffaello appear to 
us mere collections of portraits. Not that all these figures 
were portraits, in the strict sense of the word, but all were 
designed and coloured in the spirit of this kind of imita- 
tion. Leonardo da Vinci, in his celebrated painting of the 
Last Supper, the aspect and general idea of which doubt~ 
less appertain to the character of the ideal which the sub- 
ject .vequired, could not help introducing certain faces, 
evidently copied (tradition confirms it) from some of the 
monks of the convent in which the picture was painted. 
The school of Perugino must have formed Raffaello in 
this way, and accustomed him to this practice. We find 
it displayed, indeed, in some parts of his early productions; 
his taste only caused him to renounce it gradually. If 
the reader, to convince himself of this, will look at the firat 
of his works at Rome, the Dispute of the Sacrament, he 
will find, despite the great distance which separates it from. 
those of his master, that it retains traces or traditions of 
that manner which we shall call the portrait style. The 
subject, it is true, in some measure necessitated this; the 
religious dresses of all the persons who occupy the lower 
part of the picture being of a nature to accommodate 
themselves, without improbability, to a tendency for this 
practice. 
It is from this, too, that Raffaello seems to take date a8 
a portrait painter; it is here that, without departing from 
the proprieties of his subject, he bas portrayed most of 
the doctors and theologians of the council, under features 
which belonged, some to persons well known and easily 
recognisable at the time, but as to whose identity we have 
very doubtful information; the others, “however, portraits 
of contemporaries, the close resemblance of which is 
certified to us, either by established tradition or by the 
copies of them he has made elsewhere. Accordingly, 
r ipser various costumes, we recognise and at once name 
e portraits of Dante, Savonarola, and the duke of Urbino. 
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Nor on ve mistake, despite the ecclesiastical mitre and 
cope which disguise them, the heads of Pietro Perugino, 
and of Raffaello himself, 

The painting of the School of Athens, the execution of 
which immediately followed that of the Dispute of the 

ent, presents a very sensible progress in the ideal 
style. Raffaello here manifested himself quite equal to 
his subject, both by his fidelity to the antique in the heads 
of some of the Philosophers, whose portraits archaiology 
had already recovered, and by the happy effort of Io 
genius in the discrimination of the characters which dis- 
tinguish the different chiefs of achools. The only modern 
Portraits we can cite in thia great composition are those of 
Francesco Maria da Rovere, duke of Urbino, worthy 
by its beauty to figure among the most beautiful of the 
antique statues, and that of Bramante, whose features can 
scarcely be distinguished under the guise of Archimedes, 
bent down and drawing geometrical figures upon the 
ground. As to the portraits of Perugino, and especially 
that of Raffaello, which occupy the emallest possible space 
in one of the corners of the picture, we shall here merely 
mention them, because we shall have occasion to speak of 
them hereafter. These portraits, besides, are here merely 
juivalent to an inscription which should say: Painted by 
Rafael, the pupil of Perugino, 

‘The subject of Parnassus not only permitted Raffaello, 
but commanded him, in the mixture of ancient and modern. 
Poets, w introduce a large number of portraits of celebrated 

‘men, no longer upon strange shoulders, but in their own 
actual persons; Petrarch, Dante, Boccaccio, Ariosto, &. 

In the other paintings in the halls, we see, by the same 
metastasis: in the picture of Heliodorus for example, the 
Portraits of Julius IT, of the secretary, Pietro de Foliaris, 
of Mare Antonio, and Giulio Romano; in the picture of 
Attila, those of Leo X., and of the cardinals Giovanni 
de’ Medici and Bibiens, &. We have mentioned the 

traits of those who form the retinue of the pope in the 
Rirecle of Bolsena, and at the ceremony of the Coronation 
of Charlemagne. 

‘We have here more than sufficient to show how skilled 
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waa Reffacllo in the practice of portrait painting; with 
what ability, and with whet propriety he introduced 
them, without incongraity, into compositions of a hi 
chase, and with what facility he could pass from subjects 
in the most ideal style to objects of purely netural imita- 
tion. 

To this habit of exercising himself either alternately or 
in the samme work, upon the two species of the true, which 
enter into the theory of imitation, he perhaps owed an 
advantage as rare as it is precious; I mean that, in sab- 
jects of the ideal kind, he could preserve a measure which 
nature would not disown, and that, with subjecta of the 
simple kind, such as portraita, he could blend a certain 
grandeur of form, and a vigour of resemblance, which can 
never be attained by him whose pencil has not soared 
‘beyond the limits of the class, 

‘Whatever the merit and imitative worth of Raffacilo’s 
numerous and various portraits in the halls of the Va- 
tican, it was scarcely in Lesprapaiti ara ear 
that he could give to his works the exquisite of 
Painting, Accordingly, notwithstanding all that may be 
praised in the portraits enumerated, it must be allowed 
that they cannot convey an adequate idea of the talent of 

as regards the power of tone and perfection of 
resemblance; to those who have not seen his portraite in 
ail, of popes Julius IE. and Leo X. 

That of Julius II." preceded the other by four or five 
years. The colouring is leas vigorous. Its effect inclines 
to the second manner of Raffselio, which some prefer to- 
the third, as having greater clearness of tint, more finish 
of work, more simplicity of execution. Let us add, with 
regard to this portrait, that the pontiff’s face hes an 
energetic truth of expression which Raffaello never sur- 


passed, 

It was no commonplace merit of mere likeness. It 
not suffice, in landing such a work, to poimt out 
the preciion of outline, or the correctness af the 
form of the bead or of the details of the face. 


, 
’ 1 Mow in the National Gallery. 
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praises belong to many portraits which give only the 
exterior of the person. But what imports this exterior, 
unless it be the faithful mirror of the inward moan, of his 
manners, habit, passions, character? To him who knows 
the moral history of Julius IL, that history is written 
upon his portrait by Raffaello. After 80 many years, one 
may still say with Vasari:! “He makes us tremble as 
though he were alive.” 

The portrait of Leo X. between the two cardinals, is s 
still more remarkable work. The Pope, represented three- 
quarter size, is sented before a table covered with a cloth. 
Bie seems either presiding at a council, or listaning to the 
report of some business. The cardinals Giulio de” Medici 
and de Rossi are at his side, as his principal ministers. 

It is a0 difficult to convey to the mind by words the 
perfection and beauty of the productions of the pencil, 
that naturally, and at all times, hyperbole has been called 
to the aid of description, to amplify the idea thet the ima- 

ination must conceive, in order not to remain below 
reality. Ere long, these hyperbolical phrases give 
birth to certain tales, are = less fabulous, which, 
ocryphal as they are, none 1 less contain the expres- 
soon fl speed truth. In this way should we receive 
what ie related of the portrait of Charles V, by Tiziano,? 
and of that of Leo X. by Raffaello. It is pretended that 
the illusion of the likeness in the first was such, that 
the picture having been placed near a table, the son of 
the emperor approached it in order, ag he supposed, to 
talk with his father on business. The work of Raffaello, 
it is said, was honoured by a similar mistake. It is re- 
lated that cardinal Pescia, datary of Leo X., knelt before 
it, and presented to it bulls for aignature, deeming it the 
Pope himself, 

‘These tales, we repeat, have in them some degree of 
truth. It is impossible to see the portrait of Leo X., 
though the three centuries Passing over the painting have 
Necessarily diminis that brilliancy of colour which 9 
auch contributed to the iesion, without experienei: 


* Vasari, iii., 181. * Lettere pittorichs, vi, 131, 
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that power of the art, which impels the mind of the spec- 
tator to yield to the illusion which the artist is entitled to 
aim at. ° There is, indeed, a legitimate illusion in all imita- 
tion. It is that which we undergo from an ensemble 20 
finished, that the perfection it has obtained solely by 
ameans of art prevents us from noticing what it necessarily 
admits of the fictitious and incomplete, if it be compared 
with the reality. But it is only given to the talent and 
genius of the artist to excite the kind of illusion of which 
we speak, by the aid of an admiration which, diverting 
every other feeling, concentrates our soul and our senses 
in the fascination of the art. 

Now this sort of power is experienced in looking upon 
the portrait of Leo X. It is impossible to resist it when 
we examine the depth of truth and character in the head 
of the pope, the noble simplicity of his attitude, the cor- 
reetness of the ensemble, the vigour of the colouring, the 
relief in which the painting stands out, the broad and 
aceurate execution of all the accessories. Vasari has 
chiefly dwelt upon the praise of the details of this picture, 
Besides the two portraits of the cardinals, the principal 
‘accessories, he luxuriates in the illusion of all the details, in 
the way in which are treated the gold, the silk, the orna- 
mented borders of the pope’s robes, and the splendour of 
the stuffs, We seem, he says, to hear the rustling of 
their folds. He omits neither the book bound in vellum, 
nor the silver bell, nor the glittering golden ball on the 
arm chair in which the pope is seated. ‘These, he adds, 
are minutie, and it is not in them that either the talent 
of the painter or the merit of his work consists. Cer- 
tainly not; and Vasari knew this, perhaps, better than most 
men; but compelled as a writer to give to the reader an idea 
of those beauties, whose image words, especially written 
words, cannot convey to the mind, he lays the greater % 
stress upon the description of objects whose idea addresses 
iteelf to the outward senses, It is a way of expressing 
what the chief feature of the picture must be when tho 
Jeast accessories are treated in such perfection. . 

pt The original of this celebrated portrait, which is in the 
ird manner of Raffaello is at Florence. There wat 





the tranamission. These delays gave him time to have a 
copy of it executed by Andrea del Sarto, and this copy 
Was sent to Mantua, where Giulio Romano, settled in that 
town, took it to be the original at which he himself had 
worked under Raffaello, His mistake was not corrected 


of being the original.” ‘The circumstance was doubtless 
less frequent with regard to portraits; yet we would not 
venture to affirm that that of the cardinal Giulio de’ Me- 
dici, which should be at FI lorenee, is not 8 repetition of the 
Portrait of the cardinal in the picture of Leo X, 

A catalogue raisonné of the portraits in oil, which are 
generally acknowledged as the works of Raffaello, would 
gccupy too much space, and it would still be difficult to: 
indicate with precision either ,the degree of certainty ag 
to their originality, or, ag regards most of them, the places 
where they now are, 

Comolli? states the number of his portraits in oil to be 
twenty-seven, among which he mentions those of the most 
celebrated persons of the time,—namely, Lorenzo and: 
Giulio de’ Medici, Bembo Giovanni della Casa, Caron- 


? Vasari, Vit. d’Andes del Sarte, iti, 376. > Comolli, Vita 
x 





‘trait, in order to present it to Francis 1. ‘Whatever the 
ambiguity of Vasari,? who seems mistaken as to the name 
of the princess, it is certainly Joanna of Arragon whom 
we should recognise in the portrait at the Louvre, and 
which, with the most perfect preservation, combines the 
twofold merit of being in the third manner of Raffactlo, 
and the work of his own hand. As to the latter point, we 
may first rely upon the authority of customary etiquette, 
which aadoublodly naponst upon the artist, when he ne 
to do with portraits ¢f great porsonages, the ol igation 
Reining them himse. We have next the pena of 

‘asati, who, however, while assuring us that Raffaello 
painted the head of this portrait? tells us that the rest 
wes done by Giulio Romano. Nothing, however, in: the 
execution of the whole work, manifests the slightest dif- 
ference of pencil. Without losing its character a8 9 por- 
trait, the head doubtless owes to the beauty of the ori- 
gial the being worthy of a place ina composition of the 
highest class, If the painting was indebted for this to the 
model, we should merely have to do honeur to the painter 
for the extreme purity of touch, the truth of tone and 
colour, the exquisite finish, and wonderful grace of his 
pencil. What might we not add in praise of the bean- 
tifal composition of the whole, the magnificence of the 
drapery, the breadth and richness of the arrangement, the 
general harmony, the ingenious selection of detaits, and 
especially of the architectural back-ground. {This work is 
one of those which most clearly prove, not /only the ten- 
dency but the cspecity of Raffaello to Whine all the 
qualities of painting. 

The portrait of the poet Tebaldeo was oaly from 

Pe Comolli, thy pst. _* Vasari Vit. di Sebast. Woner, iv. 370, 
* Vasasi, Vit. di Gial. Rom. iv. 328, 
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& few words of praise from cardinal Bembo. ‘The eulogy 
of such a judge, the comparison he draws between this 
portrait and that of Castiglione, which we know, seems to 
a Ristorically at least, to eupply the place of ocular 
Proof, ; 

“ Indeed,” wrote Bembo to the cardinal of Santa Maria 
in Portico,! “Raffaello has just painted our friend Te- 
baldeo with so much trath that himself does not more 
resemble himself than this painting resembles him. For 
myself, I have never seen a more striking resemblance.” 

' goes on to say, that neither the portrait of Baldassare 

astiglione nor that of the duke of Urbino, approaches, in 
Point of likeness, to that of Tebaldeo; « these,” he adds, 
“seem to have been the work of one of the pupils of 
Raffaello.”? 

It is solely, the reader will observe, in reference to like- 
ness, that Bembo, comparing the portrait of Tebaldeo with 
those of Castiglione and the duke of Urbino, asserts that 
the latter would appear not to be the work of the master’s 
own hand, But can we for a moment suppose, that Raf- 
faello would have confided to one of his pupils the task of 
givin the features of Castiglione, his most intimate 

rend his most zealous patron? Impossible as it is for 
us, in the present day, to estimate the degree of resem~ 
lance, the sole object of Bembo’s praise, we shall content 
ourselves with saying, that, although inferior in size to 
that of Joanna of Arragon, near which it bangs in the 
Louvre, the portrait of Castiglione presents a broader 


“Lett. pittor. v., p. 194, 
+ In the Appendix to the Italian tranelation of the present work, there ix 
some valuable information asto the hitherto unknown portrait of Tebaldeo 
—information due to count Luigi Bosei. He tells us, thet in the rich 
collection of the celebrated professor Scarpa at Pavia, be discovered 
magnideeat portrait painted by Raffuello, which can only be that of 
Tebaldeo, who repaired to Rome in the commencement of the nixteenia 
century, He accompanies his notice with an engraving of the portrait, 
and points out that, if there be some differenoes between it ama the 
itieged portrait of Tebaldeo, in the Parnessus, they may easily be s0- 
sounted for, the painting of Parnaamus having been executed long aiker 
the time that Tebsldeo was at Rome. Besides, the portraits in the 
Loggie may have been done from recollection, many of the originals 
serlainly net baiag there to sit for teas. 
x2 
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‘manner of painting, and a freer handling. We may ob- 
perve in it what is shown in the works of this period, which 
must have been that of 1516, that the farther Raffaello ad- 
vanced in his career, the more he laboured to veil the strokes 
of his contours, to disguise the external lines of his forms 
‘ander a freer workmanship and more graduated tinta, with- 
out, however, losing any purity of drawing. Why, then, 
should we not repeat of the head of Castiglione in his 
portrait, what the countess his wife said in the Latin 
‘verses she addressed to the absent original? 


' “Hineego . - + e 
‘Alloquor et tanqasm reddere verba queat.” 


Yes! after more than three hundred years, this head 
seems to us still living, and we cannot be surprised at the 
sentiment which such an image must have produced, and 
which poetry expressed in verses inspired by the truth of 
the painting. 

Of all the portraits painted by Raffaello, that in which 
he attained the highest point as a colourist is, by the ad- 
mission of all connoisseurs, that of Bindo Aitoviti: equal 
in the colouring, says Bottari, to the finest and most life- 
like of Tiziano.' 

This beautiful work, from the ambiguity of the terms 
in which Vasari speaks of it, has itself become the object 
of a mistake, since Bottari, in the last century, sent forth, aa 
to the person represented by this portrait, an opinion which 
goon spread without examination, and led the celebrated 
Morghen into an error in the engraving he published of 
it. This error was the considering and announcing the 
head of Bindo Altoviti to be that of Raffaello himself. 
We will devote a few lines to establish the truth on this 
point, drawing our remarks chiefly from the dissertation of 
M. Melchior Missirini, prefixed to a collection of pieces 
respecting Raffuello.* 

"This is the sentence of Vasari which gave rise to the 
ambiguity:—\A Bindo Altoviti fece il rittratto suo, quando 


PR vases, Pita dt Raffaello, fst note by Botts 
2 Descrizioni delle Imagini dipinti, ée. Roma, 1821. 
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era giovane, che é tenuto stupendissimo,”' Literally: For 
Bindo Altoviti he did his portrait, when he was young, 
which is deemed a most stupendous work. 

It is clear that a certain ambiguity may result, in 
Italian, from this use of the possessive pronoun suo, 
But M. Missirini has proved, in more than one way, that 
the phrase of Vasari is correct, and not at all ambiguous 
in reality. We will add but one reason to his arguments; 
it is, that if Vasari had intended to relate the somewhat 
singular circumstance, thet Raffaello executed his portrait 
's a present for this nobleman, be would, in order to avoid 
all confusion in the turning of his phrase, have added 
after suo the word proprio (his own.) 

We have just observed that the circumstance, as Bot- 
tari has understood it, would have been somewhat singular. 
In point of fact, there are not many instances of artists 
painting their own portraits in order to give them to great 

ersonages, Now, Altoviti was of a very illustrious 
family, having a great palace at Rome, and another at 
Florence. We next ask how it happened that this por- 
trait should never have been known to the members of 
this family under its true name; how it should have been 
preserved by them for two hundred and fifty years, and 
always regarded as the portrait of one of their ancestors, 
‘until the moment when Bottari took it into his head to 
tell thera that it was the portrait of Raffaello? 

It ig incontestable, according to Vasari, to all later 
writers, and to uninterrupted tradition, that Raffaello 
painted himself, with Perugino, Bramante, and several 
of his pupils, in the frescos of the Vatican. That of all 
his own portraits in which he is most readily recognised, 
4s at the angle on the right, of the School of Athens, Now 
Signor Missirini having taken the utmost. pains in com- 
paring this, detail by detail, with that of Altoviti, the 
yYesult was that there was no resemblance between ths two 
heads, either in the features of the face, or in the com- 
plexion, Bindo Altoviti is fair, high coloured, and of 


+ Vasari, Vita di Raffsello, iii. 195. 
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vermilion tint; Raffaello has brown hair, and his com- 
plexion borders upon the olive.’ 

Another considerstion derives from the very passage in 
‘Vasari. If Raffaello, the matter for the moment being 
understood as desired by Bottari, had painted here his 
own portrait, “when he was young,” quando era giovane, 
this can only be interpreted in two ways (with regard 
more especially to a man who died young, at the age of 
thirty-seven): first, that he painted himself several years 
younger than he was—and yet this face di giovane has 
moustaches—or that this was really a production of his 
youth. But the youth of life necessarily involves the 
youth of talent. This, then, under the supposition, would 
have been a work of that first manner, which, as we have 
seen, recommended itself only by the purity, and, if we 
may use the term, the innocence of its outline and of tone. 
How can we persuade ourselves that the chef-d'euvre of 
Raffaello, as regards colouring, and in which Bottari him- 
self proclaims him equal to Titian, should have been pro- 
duced at a time when he was yet so far from aspiring to, 
or even suspecting, the merit and title of colourist? The 
work is perhaps, in this respect, that which differs most 
from those of tis youth, 

It had been taken from Rome to Florence, where it was 
bung prominently in the Altoviti palace in the Borgo 
deglt Albizzi, when Bottari, having circulated the opinion 
we have opposed, with regard to it, the house of Altoviti, 
ceasing to see in it a family portrait, attached less value 
to its preservation, and parted with it, About the year 
1811, it was acquired by the king of Bavaria for the sum 
of 7000 crowns (16002.) 

The farther we advance in the history of the works of 
Raffaello, the more clearly do we see the cause of, and the 
better we uccount for their multiplicity; in propor- 
tion as his reputation increased, his school augmented in 
the number of able brea Disposing o of so many in- 
struments, docile to his inspirations, his genius only, 


Nhaco i he also in the portenit painted by himself in the galleey of 
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became the more productive. Many of his fellow-labourera 
had caught the secret, as well of his manner of thinking 
and composing, as of that of his operation. They distri- 
buted among themselves the execution of the various 
Kinds of objects which entered into his compositions, and 
a sort of division of labour was established in this way, 
We know that the regular course of procedure in original 
works was this:! Raffuello composed and designed, Giulio 
Romano then took up the work of the picture, and Raf. 
faello gave it the finishing touches, as he did also in 
copies. The original work completed, copies were made 
bY pupils, generally of the second class, the finishing 
touches being either by Giulio Romano, or by Raifaelle 
himself. 

‘We may understand from this the difficulty which, in 
the present day, the critic must necessarily labour under 
in discerning, in many works, those where Raffaello alone 
worked, and those in which he merely reserved a share of 
the work for his own hand. The best criterion in such 
cases, were doubtless the certainty resulting from the 
Points of cdmparison with those of his oil paintings, which 
are known as necessarily, at least in their principal part, 
the work of bis own pencil. 

Now, it seems to us, that his portraits, painted in oil, 
are precisely and pre-eminently the works which the criti- 
cism of which we speak may, with the greatest security, 
employ in this verification; and among them, more par 
ticularly, those which he executed for a certain number of. 

ons. 


ar letter from him to Francesco Francia, in which he 
thanks him for sending his portrait, contains also excuseg 
for the delay in sonding him, in retura, his own, painted, 
as had been agreed, by his own hand; “which, from eon- 
tinuous and most important occupations,” he says, “E 
have not as yet been able to finish. I might,” he adds, 
“have sent you one done by a pupil, and retouched 
myself; but this would have beon most wrong.”2 

+ There were thea works of which Raficle reserved to 


\ Lansi, Stor, pitt. ii., p. 84, * Sea ante, 258, 
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himself the entire execution. Now, it is obvious, that 
portraits were necessarily in this category. No kind of 
mnitative work less admits in its ensemble, and more espe- 
cially in the heads of what is called the division of labour. 
If this be true of portraits in general, with greater reason 
Tay we deem it manifest and incontestable of portraits 
of personages of high rank. Thus we may be tolerably 
sure of finding the own manner of Raffaello unmixed with 
any other pencil, in the heads of the portraits we have 
mentioned, as well as in those of some other celebrated 
men, whom he painted in oil. 

‘The portrait of Leo X. between the two cardinals (ex- 
eepting the accessories at which Giulio Romano worked), 
and that of Altoviti, which seems to belong to the same 
epoch, according to the order followed by Vasari, are 
then productions of the sole hand of Raffaello, and in his 
last manner. If chance had not dispersed the works of 

" his pencil throughout every country in Europe, the two 
we have just mentioned would, above all, be of great 
assistance in enlightening criticism as to the manner of 
arranging, in the degree of their originality, many of the 
Pictures in oil which we are about to describe. 

The peculiar knowledge that circumstances have en- 
abled us to form of certain works which present the mate- 
Tials for the requisite comparison, induces us to regard a3 
by the own pencil of Raffaello, in the very height of his 
power, the Bearing the Cross, called Dello Spasima di 
Sicilia, from the circumstance of its having been executed 
for the monastery of Santa Maria dello Spasimo at Pa- 
lermo, 

This chef-d’ceuvre of painting has undergone the most 
extraordinary vicissitudes. The vessel that was carrying 
itto Palermo, after beating about in 9 violent tempest 
on the coast of Italy, was wrecked, and the crew and 
cargo alike perished. A sort of miracle alone saved the 
Picture; the case inclosing it, driven by the waves to the 
coast of Genoa, was fished up and carried ashore.’ On 
opening it, the picture was found uninjured, untouched, 

a 


"Vasari, ib. iii. 199, Babdinalli, ii. 175. 
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the water not having penetrated to it. Intelligence of the 
fact reaching Palermo, an immediate denial was insti- 
tuted for the shipwrecked painting; but it needed all the 
influence of Leo X. to obtain its restoration to the convent, 
the brotherhood of which, after all, had to pay a large 
additional sum by way of salvage. Subsequently, Philip 
TV. having caused the picture to be secretly carried off, 
sent it to Spain, and indemnified the monastery della Spa- 
simo for the loss of ita treasure by an annuity of 1000 
crowns.! Aiterwards taken to Paris, by the effect of the 
wir of 1810, it was transferred to canvas in 1816, and 
finally returned to Spain. 

‘Mengs, more than any other person of his time, contri- 
buted to direct the attention of artists to this chef-d’euvre, 
which from the remoteness of its locality had become almost 
as it were forgotten, and to restore to it the past celebrity 
of which the defective judgment of Malvasia seemed to him 
to have deprived it, In his description of the principal 
pictures of the king of Spain, he has passed in review the 
various merits of this painting, and the learned analysis he 
gives of it presents to us the complete idea of that combi- 
nation of beauty, which consummate skill, aided by intense 
feeling, can alone produce.? 

The moment selected by the artist, in this pataetic com- 
position, is that wherein, borne down by the weight of his 
cross in the ascent to Calvary, the Saviour has fallen on 
his knves; his divine resignation, however, does not 
abandon him, though his physical strength is almost 
exhausted. With his right hand he grasps the cross, @ 
movement which seems to say, “I will suffer even until 
death.” His head and the upper part of his body are turned 
towards the holy women, dissolved in tears; he is ad- 
dressing them, and in announcing the downfal of Jerus- 
lem, calls upon them not to weep for him, but for their 
children. In no one of his compositions did Raffaello 
carry to such a height of illusive force the expression of 
every shade of grief. 

The text of the picture is, Weep not for me, but weep for 


1 Museo Fiorentino, 1. 64 * Mengs, Opere, iL.74, 
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yourselves, and for your children. This is why we witness 
‘tears upon the faces of the two holy women, and upon those 
of St. John, of Mary Magdslen, and of the Holy Virgin, 
‘When grief finds vent in tears, it no loager produces that 
aute and concentrated expression which does not alter the 
regularity of feature or the tranquil character of beauty, 
Raffaello, in the representation of religious grief, has 
always respected the limits of a Atness, proscribed aliké by 
the nature of the subject and the interest of art. He has 
here carefully graduated, according to the age and charae- 
ter of the persons, the impression of grief in their coun- 
tenances, that is to say, the greater or leas change effected 
in them by its manifestation. 

‘Thus there is less of this physical change, and, conae- 
quently, more nobleness in the physiogaomies of St. John 
and of the two holy women, than in that of the Magda, 
Jen, whose foatures, again, exhibit an inferior degree of 
material affliction to that of the Holy Virgin. It is in the 
face of the latter, more aged than the rest, that Raffaello 
has expressed the sentiment of grief by the most energetic 
elakroags ee no wicks dea of the pro- 

ig" no Wwe to convey an i ie 

foundness and intensity of this entnent in the face of the 
Virgin. Her eyes red with weeping, the contraction of 
her forehead, her open lips, her gaze intent upon Christ, 
all give evidence, in combination with her attitude, of a 
passionate affection within, that at once produce its effect 
upon the spectator. No one can regard those utterly de- 
spairing features without a sentiment of sympathetic emo- 
tion, without tears. 

Beyond all admiration is the contrast presented by the 
calm face and whole expression of Christ. He sucoumba, 
indeed, under the material weight of the orosa, but without 
quitting it. We sce visibly in him that wondrous union 
of haman nature suffering physically, and of the divine 
essence which knows why this suffering is undergone, aad 
therefore condescends to undergo it. Raffaello alone of 
HE. Painters could thus rander to us, in the face of Christ, 

d ita expression under the greatest mental abasement, 
the sublime of divinity in this mysterious aactifics, 
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Nor nmust we omit to point out the skill with which 
Raffaello has assembled within the narrow limits of this 
Picture—a composition as various in its features as it is 
numerous in persomages—and kept clearly and congruously 
at only a moderate height, the procession of the escort 
through the defiles from the city to the summit of Calvary. 
‘These is not a single detail in this work which might not 
be made the subject of enlogistic remark. For instance, 
after the mind and the feeling have exhausted their com- 
mendations of the principal feature, the critical examina- 
tion’ of the accessories would develop for our admiration 
the manner in which the glittering cuirass of the centurion 
who commands the soldiers is, with an exquisite nicety of 
trath, made to reflect, as in a mirror, the objects which 
come within its y 

It was one of the remarkable properties of Raffuello's 
genius, that in the execution of his works he always ex- 
Pressed in a prominent manner the greatest and most 
elevated feature of his subject, without, in any degree, 
scorning its minutest details. Zanzi has observed on this 
point, that the finish he has given to his heads is such that 
you can almost count every particalar hair.! May not 
this be explained by the manner in which he acquired 
the first rudiments of his art in the school of Perngino, 
and from his contemporaries—that is to say, the system 
which accustoms the pupil to look closely into objects, and, 
consequently, into their details, before he enlarges his 
view and embraces them os a vast whole? And so far, 
whether is it more easy to advance from the less to the 
Greater, or to retrograde from the greater to the less? 
This, however, is one of those questions of practical theory 
whose development would occupy too much space for our 
othe Bin Holy Family by Raffeelio, 

The king of Spain possesses a Holy Family by 
of: nth theese ae vith the preceding,? judging from the 
style of drawing and the manner of colouring. It formerly 
passed from Mantua to England, where it was purchased 
by Charles J., with a number of other valuable works of art, 

1 Btoria Pittorics, ii. 64. 
+t scoompanied it to Paris, and returned with it to Spain. 
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After the death of this monarch, it was bought by Philip IV 
of Spain for 3000L' It is related that when Philip first 
saw this noble work he exclaimed: This is my pearl: 
Hence the title which has since designated the picture. 

‘This noble and charming production belongs, according 
to the analysis previously given of these subjects, to that 
class which occupies the middle space between the gaive 
and simple truth of the first order of Virgins, and the 
ideal truth of the third. 

Tho Madona is represented, full life size, aolding with 
one hand the Infant Jesus, who is half seated on her right 
knee, his left leg resting on the cradle, the other hanging 
down, The little St. John, raising with both hands the 
akirt of his skin garb, is presonting to the Infant Jesu 
the fruits which he has collected there. The child, ere he 
takes them, turns smilingly towards his mother, as if to 
solicit her permission. Mary's left arm rests on the 
shoulder of St. Anne, who, kneeling, seems absorbed in 
meditation. The back-ground is occupied on one side 
with a landscape, on the other with ruins, close to which 
we see St. Joseph. 

The colouring of this picture, though somewhat faded 
by the effect of time, has preserved great vigour, and a 
harmony which, in some of its parts, need fear no com- 
parison with the works of the Venetian achool. The flesh 
tints of the Infant Jesus are as brilliant as the movement 
and outlines of the figure are graceful and pure. 

In more than one place of the picture, we detect cor- 
rections or second thoughts. We learn from these that 
the head of the Virgin, now a three-quarter face, was first. 
in profile. The hair above the left temple has be 
raised. We also perceive several alterations in the ou' 
line of the left hand of the Virgin, and of the left thigh 
the child. 

This picture reminds us of snother Holy Family closel: 
resembling it, and described by Vasari. It bears the de4 
1516, the epoch of Raffaello’s fourth visit to Floren 

phe pictare is in his third manner; whether he execu 
> 





1 Cones, Descriz, Odeporica della Spagna, ii, 60. 
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it at Florence or sent it there already completed, is not 
known; but however this may have been, the date incon- 
testably demonstrates that Vasari is wholly mistaken in 
placing its description and execution at the epoch of Raf- 
faello’s second visit to Florence, and long before his de- 
parture for Rome. 

In the composition of this Picture, as we have observed, 
there are many affinities with that of the preceding work, 
Here, in like manner, the Virgin holds upon her knees her 
s0n, who smilingly receives the little St. John, presented 
to bim by St. Elizabeth, who herself turns towards 
St. Joseph, leaning on his staff, We admire here, says 
‘Vasari,! the intelligent delicacy with which the painter has 
expressed the relations between the two children, in that 
act of respect of the one towards the other, the antici- 
patory sign of the public homage he will one day render 

For want of precise information as to the time when the 
picture of the Visitation was Painted, we shall place our 
brief mention of it after the two Pictures which it accom- 
panied in their journey from Spain to France, and in 
their return from France to Spain. 

Conca? judged that there was some difference of manner 
between the painting of this work and that of the picture 
called the Pearl. After what we know of the variety of 
hands which Raffuello, in his later years, employed in the 
execution of his numerous works, we may readily explain 
the varieties that must be presented, solely as regards the 
manner of operating, by pictures which yet date from the 
same epoch, However this may be, the Visitation cer- 
tainly belongs to the mature age of Raffuello. There are 
few pictures so remarkable for the simplicity of voncep- 
tion, for that charm of a true and natural sentiment, de- 
rived from the very text of the Gospel, which gives it g 
hobleness above all art, because it seems without art, 

‘The subject of the Visitation has been treated by many 

i ‘The majority bave (very justifiably) given it a 





> Vasari, iii, 168. 
+ Descrizione Odeporion, it. 2. 
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certain pomp of composition which, with the artist, is 
means of expressing te the eyes the grandeur and mystery 
in the meeting of the mother of the Saviour, aod the 
mother of his foreronmer. Raffaello has bronght back the 
gadject to its most si expression —to a literal tranala- 
tion of the gospel of Saint Luke:! “ And Mary arose in 
fhose days, and went into the hill country with haste, 
mtoa city of Juda;” to see her cousin, who for nine months 
past had borne the forerunner in her bosom. Ekeabeth, 
‘on ber side, had quitted her dwelling and edvanced to- 
wards Mary, and they meet upon the banks of the Jordan, 
This is the whole picture. Nothing less than the gening 
of the peinter cowkd have impressed upon the two figures, 
that character of religious deoorum, of respectful affection, 
cand of divine modesty, which announces the marvellows- 
ness of the visible pregnancy of the aged Elizabeth and 
of the young Mary. There is nothing comparable with 
tho delicacy of the shades of sentiment mani! in the 
‘attitude, the bearing, and physiognomy of each of the two 
mothers. .A sort of embarrassment, mingled with innocence, 
és expressed throughout the Virgin. Her countenance, her 
head slightly inclined, her eyes lowered, reveal the mys- 
teey whove secret she possesses; and Elizabeth, by the 
cordislity of her gesture, her tender expression, annownoss 
that she understands $o what they are each of them called. 

After such beanties, we need not praise either the details 
of the dresses, the vigour of colouring, the harmony of the 
dandacape, ot the excellence of the execution in every part 
‘This picture is six feet two inches and a half high, by four 
feet three inches and a half. Originally painted upon panel, 
while at Paris it was transferred to canvas? 


1 Chap. i., ¥. 39, 

+ The process of transferring pictures from wood to canvas, is thus 
described by the members of the National Institute, who performed the 
delicate operstion upon smother of Raffsello's pictures >— 

Tt was meneasary, a6 & previous step, to rendor the surlece of the 
panel on which the picture was painted perfectly plans. To this ed, 

gauze having been pasted over the painting, the picture was 

Phyon its face. The citizen Hacquin then formed in the substance of 
fie wood 2 number of smell channels, at certain distances from oesb 
‘other, and extending from the upper extremity of the arob, to where te 


: 
| 
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Reffuelio has treated, in several ways, the subject of St, 
elm the Baptist mim the Desert. Fe conrad of 
‘the pictures whi thus represent him, is that which 
many copies exist. Three or four of these may be men- 
tioned. There is one in which we recognise tho calouring 
of Pierino della Vaga. Another, by ita over dark shades, 
betrays the manner of Giutio Romano, It is known, from 


Panel presented truer surface. He introduced into these channels 
kmail wooden wedges, and afterwards covered the whole surface mick 
wetycloths, which he took care to renew from time to tines, 

“Pho aotion of these modges, expanding by the humidity, obliged the 
panel to reaseuree its original form, the two parts of the crack hetees 
mentioned were brought together; and the artist, having inwodueee' 


i jhe desiooation was performed very slowly; « seoond ganze wat 
Pliod over the former, and pon that two snocessive layers of wPongy 
piper. | bis preparation, which in called the cartonnage, being dy, 

are was again snveted upan a {able to which it was Sexy ‘fixed, 

sz and they afterwards proceeded to the separation of the wood ca 
‘whioh the ploture hed boon painted. 

‘he first operetion was performed by means of two saws, tbe one of 
‘which worked perpeudicalarly, and the other horizontally, The work of 
the saors being finished, the wood was found to be reduged £0 one teuste 
of an inoh in thickness. The artiat sfterwards made ese of a lane, of 
Hq eenrex form, in the direction of ita breadth: this was applied ob- 
Mavely upon the wood, 30 as to take off very small chavings tnd to 
fold raising the grain of the wood. which was reduood by this meane 
to 002 of xn iach thiok. 

He took sfterwarde 4 fint-tootbed plane, of which the effeot is 
joerly vimilar to thet of a rasp, which takes off the wood in form of 2 
{ust or powder: it was redaoed by this tool so a thickness not exooade 
ing that af an ordinary sheet of paper. 

mie thin state, the wood having been repeatedly wetted with fair 
Juer in small compartments, was carefally deteched by the artist with 
ihe rounded point of « knife blade. ‘The citizen Hacquin having them 
taken away tho whole of the priming on which the pioture had hoon 
Painted, and especially the varnishes, whieh some former reparations 
had made necessary, aid open the very eketch itself of Raffuello. 

sean crder to give some degree of suppleness to the painting, eo 
Gnch hardened by time, it wes rubbed with cotton dipped in ail, and 
Wiped with old mmelin; wher which, & coating of white load, ground 
pate Ol, was subetttated for the former primi ing, and Taid on with © eal 


| “After three months crying, « gauze was pasted on to the oil-gehe- 
‘8 tad over that s fine cloth. This being again dried, the plotae 
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‘Vasari,’ that Raffaello painted this picture upon canvas; 
go that none of those upon wood can pretend to pass for 

} which it is presumed, for this reason, muat be 
of Florence.* 

St. John is represented in this picture at the age of 
twelve or fifteen years. He is seen in front face, naked, 
except for the skin of a wild animal, which, from his left 
arm, passes behind him to his right thigh. Seated under 
rocks, on the margin of a fountain, his only seat is the 
trunk of an old tree, whence rises a branch, to which 
is fastened a kind of rustic cross, formed of reeds. To- 


was detacte#f from the table, and again tured, for the purpose of taking 
off the cartonnage by means of water; which operation being finished, 
they proceeded to take away certain inegualities of the surface, which 
had arisen from its unequsl shrinking during the former operations. 
To thin end, the artist applied successively to these ineqa a thin 
paste of wheaten flour, over which a strong paper being laid, he passed 
‘over ite heated iron, which produced the desired effect ; but it was not 
‘until the most careful trial hed been made of the due heat of the iron, 
that it was allowed to approach the picture. 

“We have thus seen, that having fixed the picture, freed from every 
extraneous matter, upot en oil priming, and having given a trae form 
to its surface, it yet remained to apply this chef-d'ceuvre of art firmly 
upon anew ground. To this end, it was necessary to paper it afresh, 
and to take away the gauze, which hed been provisionally laid upon the 
Priming, to ald a new coat of white leed and oil, and to apply upon 
That a very soft ganze, over which was again laid a cloth, woven all of 
‘one piece, and impregnated on the exterior surface with & resinous 
mixture, which served to fix it opon v similar cloth stretched upon the 
frame. ‘This last operation required the utmost care, in epplying to 
the prepared cloth the body of the painting, freed aguin from its carton 
nage, in avoiding the injuries which might arise from too great or 
‘unequal an extension, and, wt the same time, in obliging every 
purt of its vast extent to adhere equally to the cloth stretched upon the 
frame. 

“Thus wes this valusble picture incorporated with @ bese more 
urable even then its former one, and guarded against those secidents 
which bed before produced its decay.” 

1 Vasari, ib. ii., p. 215. 

Yt is known that this picture, executed for cardinal Colonna, war 
given by him to Gissopo di Carpi, his physician, from whom it 
into the hands of Francesco Beninendi of Florence, ‘apd froma hist 
To the Medici Gallery, os is seem by He outslogue made to indo. 

“The canvas in Sve tert ‘ve inches Uj four feet weven inches and tem 
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ST. JOHN IN THE DESERT. agi 


wards this symbol of the Redemption the young forerunner 
prophetically raises his hand, as if already pointing out the 
last mystery of the life of the Messiah, whom he will be 
charged to announce, 

Although St. John is here represented under a juvenile 
form, the choice that Raffaello, probably for reasons con- 
nected with his art, made of this character of nature, has 
nothing inappropriate, and the age of the young prophet 
contradicts nothing of what we know of his calling. Des- 
tined to foretel the Messiah, John early retired into the 
desert, to sanctify his life by fasting and susterities. We 
may therefore fairly conceive and represent, that, quite a 
youth, he was filled with the prophetic spirit, which Raf- 
faello has expressed the idea of by the action, ss well as in 
the countenance of his personage. 

In an artistic point of view, this figure of St. John 
offers one of the finest nude figures ever painted by Raf- 
faello, There is a great deal of truth, of that truth which is 
termed natural as distinguished from ideal truth, Though 
in the design of the body, in the form of the figure, we 
find the atyle required by the subject, that is to say, the 
smooth outline of adolescence, we still feel that the inten- 
tion of the painter was to express, by a certain develop- 
ment of the muscles, a nature of a rather wild character, 
suitable to the kind of life led by the young hermit, 

The brilliant tone of the flesh, and the strong contrast 
of the shades, (we speak of the picture at Florence,) give s 
singular relief to this figure, The leg advanced, seems to 
come out of the canvas. The body, being seen in fall 
front, as well as the head, whose eyes seem fixed upon 
those of the spectator, there are few figures whose image 
Temains so profoundly impressed on the memory. 

‘We have observed, that Raffaello has represented the 
young St. John in several ways. We may cite two other 
compositions upon the same subject, inferior, indeed, to the 
preceding. In one, the figure, of about the same age, is in 
dike manner seated on the trunk of 9 tree, but in a much 
leas noble attitude. The legs are separated in a manner to 
form one of those positions which, with the arm pointed to 
the cross, partake a little of what, in our artistic language, 

x 
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is called a pose academique. The other St. John is 
upon a rock. One of his legs is drawn up behind the 
other. He is receiving in a shell, water which gushes 
from the mountain, This picture forms part of the collec- 
tion at Dusseldorf. It is considered to have been executed 
by Andrea del Sarto. 

‘About the same time, Raffaello painted for the monas- 
tery of St. Sixtus, at Piacenza, the picture for the high 
altar, in which, above, are the Virgin and Infant Jesus 
upon clouds, and below, St. Sixtus, on one side, and St, 
Barba on the other, Of all the figures of the Virgin 
his genius created, none was conceived in a fuller, and, if 
we may use the term, a more picturesque style. Few 

res have been get forth in more charmingly arranged, 
drapery; few hands present @ more poetical effect, and 
nowhere do we see in greater perfection those charac- 
teristics of virginity and divine purity, of which Raffaello 
discovered and fixed the ideal, In considering this paint- 
ing, nothing earthly mingles with the thought of the 

‘etator, who sees in Mary only the glorified mother of 

Saviour, in the splendour of wholly celestial beauty. 
It is from the midst of a heaven, filled with the heads of 
cherubim, that she appears to pope St. Sixtus and St. 
‘Barba, who are kneeling in the act of adoration. 

‘We must further point out to admiration the two 
chernbim at the foot of the composition—marvela of colour, 
beauty, expression, and life, which absolutely seem coming 
out of the canvas, such salient relief has the painter 
given them. 

It is with the history of Raffaello, when we seek to 
embrace the whole of his works, as with those universal 
histories which comprise so many regions at once, that 
the writer, whatever method he employs, is sometimes 
obliged to invert the order of times and events, to retrace 
his steps, and to resume a subject which he has been forced 
to leave behind, in order not too frequently to break up 
a series of objects naturally connected with one another. 

‘Thus, having to consider Raffaello as an architect, ™ 
naye thought it best to bring together in one view, an 
abrvey in succession the notices of his architectural pro- 
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ductions, instead of dispersing tham amongst hus other 


works. 

We have already seen him, as successor of Bramante, 
in 1514, construct that court of the Vatican which he 
afterwards rendered so famous by the decoration of the 
Loggie, In now reviewing, without interruption, all the 
Isbours which have assigned him a distinguished rank 
in architecture, we shall remain faithful to the chrono- 
logical order we have hitherto observed, since it is on the 
Ist of August, 1515, and the 27th of August, 1516, that 
are dated the briefs of Leo X., which nominated Raffaello 
director of the construction of St. Peter’s, and superin- 
tehdant of the ancient edifices of Rome. 

‘We have hitherto contented ourselves with observing 
that Raffaello was at this time by no means a novice in 
architecture, or, at least, in the art of drawing it. This 
ability, which we admire even in his earliest pictures, was 
very general among the pupils of the school of Perugino. 
It is found, perhaps, in a more striking degree, in tho 
schools of the preceding century; and the paintings of the 
Campo Santo at Pisa attest this. In the age of Rattuelle, 
and also in that which followed, the spirit of method and 
analysis had not isolated, by separate instruction, the 
exercise of each of the three arts of design. On the 
contrary, a common tie united them; and this tie, which 
now only exists in the abstract notions of theory, wad 
then the study of drawing. It was thence architecture 
derived a knowledge of combination, of harmony, of pro- 
portions, of decoration, and of effect which apply as much 
to the construction of edifices as to that of the human body. 

‘We might make a list far too extensive for our space, of 
celebrated painters and sculptors who have combined 
with their other merits the knowledge and talent of 
architecture. All the great artists of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, exercised, concurrently 
with their own peculiar art, that of architecture. But it 
will suffice to say that this art reckons among its most 
sdistinguished masters, Michel Angelo and Raffaello. 


' See the Recueil des Peintures dv Cempo Santo, 
x2 
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Few pictures exhibit an architectural composition more 
noble, of a purer and more legitimate taste, than the School 
of Athens. What more than anything has given credit 
to the opinion advanced by Vasari,! that Bramante 
sketched for Raffaello the outline of this beautiful per- 
spective is, that, in fact, the general arrangement of the 
whole a good deal resembles the plan and internal eleva- 
tion of the church of St. Peter's. It is certain that, with 
some fow differences required by the subject, we see there 
the interior of a great cupola, with pendentives in tho 
centre of four arms: an idea at that time quite new, 
and the plan of which, known to Bramante, might have 
suggested the imitation to Raffaello. 

But the back-grounds of most of his frescos in the 
Vatican, and those of his celebrated cartoons, of which 
we shall presently speak, have, without the aid of Bra- 
mante, enriched them with most beautiful architectural 
perspectives. No painter, except perhaps Nicolas Poussin, 
has varied with so much nobleness and gust those acces- 
sories of painting. It will suffice to cite the Heliodorus, 
the Miracle of Bolsena, the Incendio del Borgo, the 
Apostles curing a Cripple, Paul and Barnabas at Lystra, 
in order to be convinced that such back-grounds could 
only have been conceived or drawn by one possessing the 
most precise knowledge of architecture, of the Greek 
orders, and of the principles of mouldings. 

We shall not, therefore, be surprised that, after the 
death of Bramante, Leo X. should, in pursuance of the 
dying wish of that architect, have nominated Raffaello to 
succeed him as chief director of the construction of St. 
Peter's. The brief of the pope is also founded upon the 
fact, that in the model already given by him for the 
edifice, he had justified the recommendation of Bramante. 
It runs thus:— 

“Besides the art of painting, in which you are univer- 
sally known to excel, you were, by the architect Bramante, 
equally esteemed for your knowledge in that profession; 
4 that, when dying, he justly considered that to you 


r’ 1 Vasarl, Vit. de Bromante, iil. p. 04. 
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aight be confided the construction of that temple, which 
by him was begun in Rome to the Prince of the apostles; 
and you have learnedly confirmed that opinion by the 
plan for that temple requested of you.! We, who have no 
greater desire than that the temple should be built with the 
greatest possible magnificence and despatch, do appoint 
You superintendent of that work, with the salary of three 
hundred golden crowns per annum (1502.7) out of the 
money Iaid aside for the said construction. And we 
order that you be paid punctually every month, or on 
your demand, the proportion due. We exhort you to 
undertake the charge of this work in such a manner, that 
in executing it you have due regard to your own reputa- 
tion and good ‘name, for which things the foundation 
must be laid in youth. Let your efforts correspond to our 
hope in you, to our paternal benevolence towards you, 
and, lastly, to the dignity and fame of that temple, ever 
the greatect in the whole world, and most holy; and to 
our devotion for the Prince of the apostles ! me, the 
Jot of August, the second year of our pontificate, 1515."3 

‘We learn, further, from’ this brief, that our new archi~ 
tect of St. Peter’s had already formed a definite plan for 
the construction of that edifice, with reference to which 
Bramante had left no fixed instructions. Nor had Raf- 
faello merely arranged the general outlines or general 
plan; he had actually prepared a model of the whole, 
This is clearly intimated by the Latin text of the brief, 
which gives the word forma, and is confirmed still more 
positively by Raffaelto’s letter to Baldassare Castiglione. 
“Our holy father,” says he, “has laid a great weight on 


1 From the letter of Raffaello to count Castiglione, it appears that the 
Plan bere alluded to was not » drawing, but a model, 

* ‘Thin eum would seem avery inadequate remuneration ; but in our own 
country, « hundred and sixty yeurs subsequent to this period, sir Christo- 
Pher Wren did not receive more than 200!. per annum for the building 
of St, Paul's, which included draughts, models, making estimates and con. 
acts, examining snd sdjusting oll bills and secounts, with constant 
}eronsl superintendence, and giving instructions to the artificers in 
‘rery department. And his salary for building the parochial churehes 

% London was 100. per annum.—Parentalia, p. 344, 

* Luttere Pittoriche, vi. 14. 
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my shoulders by honouring me with the construction of St 
Peter’s. I hope I shall not sink under it, That which 
gives me somewhat of confidence, is that the model I have 
made pleases his holiness, and has the sanction of many 
men of good judgment. But I carry my views still 
higher; I would fain resuscitate the fine forms of the 
buildings of antiquity. Will my aspiring flight meet with 
the fate of Icarus? Vitruvius doubtless affords me great 
light, but not enough.” 

Raffaello, then, aimed at approximating, more nearly 
than bad yet been done in modern times, to the gust and 
forms of Greek architecture. In Vitruvius he did not find 
wherewithal completely to satisfy the idea be had formed 
of the beautiful in architecture; his thoughts soared 
higher. 

Nothing can better prove both the refinement of his 
taste and the penetration of his genius, than his judgment 
of Vitruvius, at that time the unquestioned oracle and 
guide of all architects. Informed by the exiles from Con- 
stantinople, who then sought refuge in Italy, that Greece 
still preserved many monuments of the palmy days of 
art, he at once instinctively understood what must be the 
superiority of these originals to the copies which ancient 
Rome had made of them, and he resolved, by new re- 
searches, to make himself acquainted with their beauties, 
For this purpose, while keeping able draughtsmen con- 
stantly at work in southern Italy, he sent others to 
Greece.! 

Knowing, ss we do, the connexion of principles which 
necessarily causes the productions of every clasa of art to 
partake of a sort of community of style and taste, and con- 
sidering how much more sensibly felt this effect must be, 
when these productions of various art emanate from the 
genrus of one man, it is easy to conceive in how noble a 
shape architecture would have manifested itself in the 
temple of St. Poter’s under the direction of Raffaello. 
‘This edifice, from its plan and its elevations, could doubt- 
esa have had nothing in common with the temples of. 


>? " Vasari, Pita di Haff, if. 206. 
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Greece; but who can say what compensation wotld not 
have accrued to the Christian cathedral from the chaste 
Proportions, the simple details, the unflorid beauty of deoo- 
tation of Raffaello? Who knows’ what purity of outline, 
what nobleness and Srace, the ensemble would bave ac- 
quired from the application of the theory of ancient art, 
such as Raffaello had conceived it? We cannot but lament 
that an edifice, which was to serve 28 & model of taste to all 
Europe, should not have been built after the designs of 
him, rae, in another class of art, has never yet been 
equalled, 

‘ain regret! Not only has Raffaello’s model of St. 
Peter's disappeared, but ‘there remains of it only one 
drawing, for the preservation of which we are indebted to 
Serlio, in his Architettura, who confirms our statement, 
that Bramante died without having formed any definite 
project for its construction, and that it was Raffsello who 
designed the vast ensemble presented to us in the drawing 
referred to. 

His plan is unquestionably the finest ever conceived in 
the system of modern churches. The reader is, perhapa, 
aware that Bramante, in his first conception, had contem- 
plated, for the naves, an adaptation of the prangement of 
the great arches in the ancient edifice called the ‘erople of 
Peace, and for the conjunction of the four naves, the 
construction and form of the Pantheon, Having to replace 
the old cathedral, whose columned Daves were surmounted 
with a wooden roof, by an immense vaulted construction, 
it was necessary for him to substitute square pillars for 
the columns, and vast arcades for the system of plat-banda, 

This character of edifice admitted, and so far Raffaello 
had no choice left him in the matter, all must agree that 
never had a plan been formed more simple yet more grand, 
more free and unconfined, and more perfectly harmonious 
in all its details than his. The disposition of what is called 
the Latin cross, is itself a tradition of the ancient cathedrals, 
As to the details of the plan, whoever examines them will 
find that there is not a single form of the circnlar portions, 
or of the apsis, or of the transepts, which is not an imi. 
tation of the interior of the Pantheon, or some other 
aucient monument. 
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‘Thig is not the place to examine the reasons which sabe 
sequently induced the architects to strengthen, and conse- 
quently to increase the size of the supporters of the cupola, 
necessitating commensurate enlargement of the square 
pillars of the nave. If we consider in itself the arrange- 
ment of the ensemble as fixed by Raffaello, admitting that 
the masses of his plan were at the time in just proportion 
with the elevation to which they were to correspond—of 
this, however, we know nothing—we cannot but allow thie 
Proposed construction to be so superior to that carried 
into effect, aa to give occasion for permanent regret that 
it was abandoned. 

Another of Raffaello’s compositions experienced the 
game fate. Towards the close of November, 1515, Leo X. 
made a solemn entry into Florence, on which occasion 
Antonio San Gallo revived in architectural pomp and 
decorations the luxurious magnificence of the ancient 
Romans. The pope had brought with him Michel Angelo 
and Raffaello, in order to obtain from each a design for 
the grand facade, with which he proposed to adorn the 
church of St, Lorenzo. The intention was not carried 
into effect, but it appears that Raffaello designed a beauti- 
ful composition, which Algarctti tells us he saw the draw- 
ing of in the collection of baron Von Stosch, who permitted 
him to copy it.) 

Ut was during this fourth visit of Raffaello to Florence 
that he is supposed to have completed the Holy Family, 
already described. It is supposed, also, that at the same 
period, he entered into bis second engagement to execute 
the promised picture of the Assumption, for the monastery 
of Monteluce. 

But it was undoubtedly at this time that Raffaello had 
occasion to draw up the plans and designs for the two 
beautiful palaces which Florence ranks in the number of 
her most precious architectural monuments. 

The Palazzo degl’ Uguccioni, on the Piazza di Gran- 
Dues, bas been-attributed by some to Michel Angelo. It 
pte not require eyes very practised in discerning the 


2 Comalli, Vita, 72, 
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manner of cach master to recognise, first, that the taste 
ve style of design of this palace is precisely identical 
with that of the other palaces confeasedly and without 
Aspute the work of Raffaello; secondly, that the sort of 
stamp (if we may so term it) which so manifestly distin- 
guishes the architecture of Michel Angelo, is not visible 
here. Every one knows the capricious ornamental details 
which were peculiar to him, and which still serve to 
identify the works of his school. 

,Lho farade of the palace in question’ presents, within a 
limited space, an ensemble at once grand and rich, simple 
and varied, Upon a rustic base, composed of three 
arcades, there arise two stories, or rows of coupled 
columns. The principal story has a ringhiera, or conti- 
nuous balcony, whose double balustrades are sculptured 
and ornamented with foliage. The order of the first story 
is Ionic; that of the second, Corinthian. Bramante and 
Raffaello were much in the habit of coupling columns 

‘We admire still more the Pandoffini palace® at Florence, 
built after the design of Raffaello, in the Strada Sav 
Gallo. , There is not in architecture a palatial design 
more noble, of a purer style, of a more judicious distribu- 
tion. Neither Baldassare Peruzzi, nor San Gallo, nor 
Palladio, ever produced a finer work, grander in its whole, 
more beautiful in its details, more elegant in its proportions. 
The entablature of this palace is cited among the most 
classical of models, in the collection of the most beautiful 
buildings of Florence by Ruggieri. 

Had Raffaelio lived longer, Rome doubtless would have 
shown many more monuments of bis genius in architecture 
than it now possesses. One cannot but be surprised, how- 
ever, that amidst so many and such important works, he 
had yet sufficient leisure to affix his name to works un- 
important, if you will, but of a taste and merit which 
must ever place him in the first rank of the masters of 
the ort. 

« Vasari does not very clearly explain whether the palace 
1 Raggieri, i 71. 
® Architecture de la Toseane. (Famin et Granjean, pl. 88.) 
® Bes Ruggieri, Seelta d Architet. 
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which Raffaello' occupied in the Borgo Nuovo, and which 
was destroyed to make room for the colonnades of the 
pinzza San Pietro, was of his own design or that of Bra- 
mante, who constructed it about the year 1513. He had 
already attained that degree of fortune and celebrity 
which permitted bim the sort of external distinction 
immemorially attached in Italy to the possession of a 
Palace fit to perpetuate the name of a family, It was, in 
fact, to leave a monument of himself,? per lasciar memoria 
di se, that he built the palace whose design has come 
down to us,? and which Vasari has twice mentioned—once 
in the life of Raffaello, and again in that of Bramante. But 
in both passages, Bramante is only mentioned as the 
builder, and as having employed a new process, which 
consisted in moulding, in some way or other, the decora- 
tive portions which stood out in relief’4 Bramante, 
charged with numerous and great undertakings, had at 
his disposition all the mechanical means of building, 
which, especially at that time, were beyond the reach of 
Raffaello, The latter therefore might invent and produce 
the plans, the elevations, and the ornamental details of 
his palace, relying on the friendship of Bramante for the 
construction, 

What strengthens this supposition is that, on the one 
hand, we do not recoguise in the style of this architecture 
either the somewhat meagre outlines of Bramante, or a 
certain coldness produced by the inadequate relief he 
gave to his works; and, on the other hand, we fancy 


* Vasari, Vit. di Raff, 197. Ibid 
g Reccalta di palezzi di Roma da Giovan. de Rossi, pl. 15. , 
P © Invenzione nuova det fare ne cose gettate, Vasari, Vit. di Bra- 


ote. 95. Fececondurre di getto, etc. Vasari, Fit, dé Bafaalle, 
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it may be presumed that they were those of the pontiffs 
under whose reign Raffaello had lived. 

The identity of taste and thought which was established: 
in painting between Raffaello and Giulio Romano, despite 
the known diversity of their manner of operating and 
of colouring, often prevents us from distinguishing with 
certainty the part of the master and that of the pupil, 
This must be still more the case with regard to architec- 
tural works. The same cause must have produced the 

e confusion; it arose even in their own time, Already 
contemporary criticism attributed indifferently to one or 
to the other certain monuments which, in fact, were the 
Productions of one sole genius, If we believe Vasari,! 
the charming edifice at Rome, first called Villa del Pa y 
and now Villa Madama, is after Raffaello’s designs. This 
is also the opinion of Piacenza,” who, however, thinks that 
Giulio Romano had a share in it; which is true with 
regard to the execution of the ornaments and painting. 

There is equal uncertainty as to some other small 
palaces, chefs-d’cuvre of Brace and taste, truly classical 
edifices, that in Rome would be taken for habitations 
of ancient Romans which time had forgotten to destroy, 
We can only thus indicate them to connoisseurs, for 
they have passed through so many hands, that we know 
not who possesses them now. There is nothing to pre- 
vent us from attributing them to Giulio Romano; and 
‘we may do so without prejudice to Raffaello, since, in this 
clase of art, the pupil is also the work of the master. 

A mall building which is admitted to be the work of 
the latter, ia the Stables of Agostino Chigi, at Longara. 
What adds to the effect of the taste and style of its eleva- 
tion is that it faces and serves as a companion piece to one 
of the most elegant edifices of Baldassare Peruzzi (the 
Farnesina), so that we might take the two buildings for 
the work of the same author. 

At Rome, they generally cite as at once the most authentic 
aud most important architectural production of Raifaello, 
& large palace, which we caunot designate by the name of 


* Vasari, ib., p. 207. * Baldinucci, ii. 350, n. & 
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the propristor,! but which, built for Giovanni d’Aguilar, 
stands opposite the church of Sané’ Andrea della Valle? 
ts facade, of exquisite distribution, is composed of a line of 
twelve windows, the piers of which are ornamented with 
doubled Dorie columns, forming the principal atory, and 
surmounted by a very beautiful entablature with triglyphs 
and metopes. We cannot imagine a better proportioned 
basement, and of a better effect than that which forms the 
lower part of this palace. Embossments are employed 
here in great variety, and so as to make them convey the 
idea of atrength, without any. suggestion of heaviness. 

Tn the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, at Rome, 
there is a beautiful chapel with a cupola, belonging to 
Agostino Chigi, and which is generally allowed to be an 
architectural production of Raffaello. Some writers go 
further: they insist that he was the author of the cartoons 
from which Sebastiano del Piombo executed the frescos 
that ornament the chapel, and they also attribute to him a 
share in its sculptures—that is, either in their invention or 
in their direction. That in which all are agreed, in 
seeing this chapel, is, that if the hand of Raffaello is 
nowhere seen there with a distinctness which permits us 
to adopt these views, there is manifested so much of his 
taste as to make it difficult to dispute them entirely. 

No one would deny, for example, that the elegant and 
graceful statue of Jonas, which occupies one of the four 
niches in this chapel, may have received from Raffaello 
himself, as is asserted, either in the shape of a model, or in 
the exquisitely soft finish of its beautifal marble, a grace 
of outline, a morbidezza of execution very peculiar for 
that period, and, especially in the head, an imitation of 
the antique which no sculptor then exhibited. 

‘We have no proof that Raffaello personally handled the 


1 We Sind that tus palace has been called Coltrolini, then Gaffareit, 
and afterwards Stoppani. 

% Palazzi di Roma da Giov. de Rossi, pl. 17. 
+ * Comolli, Vita inedita, p. 74. . 

* This marble was part of « cornice which fell from the temple of 
Castor and Pollux, in the Forum Romanum, (Carlo Fes, Notisie ine? 
Rafisello.) 
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chisel, or made the model for any statue. Yet, if following 
one tradition,' we might be authorized in admitting this, 
the statue of Jonas would be the work best adapted to give 
Probability to this opinion. Let us add, that Lorenzo 
Lotti, called Lorenzetto,? was a pupil of Raffaello, and that 
the statue of the Virgin in the Pantheon, of which we shall 
see he was the author, in pursuance of the will of his master, 
has nothing which, in style and taste, equals the merit a 
the Jonas. At all events, if the opinion upon which we 
are in suspense has come down to our day, it is ,we must 

mit, because there is in the work itself something which 
forbids us to regard it as improbable, 

The history of the fine arta in Italy, at this period, has 
produced too many men of universal talent, to leave a 
doubt as to the facility with which Raffaclio might have 
exercised cach of the arts of design, had he been granted 
a longer career. Michel Angelo began by being 8 sculp- 
tor. He would not, perhaps, have aimed at anything else, 
had he followed his own inclination + but he also devoted 
himself to drawing, and acquired in it an extraordinary 
skill. Thenceforward, be was employed in everything; be 
‘Was military and civil engineer, architect, and in the end, 
and despite of himself, he was a painter. Who knows but 
that Raffaello might have aspired to rival Michel Angelo 
in sculpture. We may well believe, from his style 
of drawing, that his style of sculpture would hove 
far more nearly resembled the antique, than did that 
of the statues of Michel Angelo. He, in fact, touched 
upon none of the subsidiaries which enter into the 80 
varied domain of the arta of design, without reproducing, 
with the principles, the gust of the Greek schools, those. 
accurate forms, that purity of taste, that grace and 
clegance which have been the privilege of so few periods 
of art, and which, perhaps, as it happens with certain rare 
and delicate plants, only bloom at very long intervals, 

._, Raffaello diffused the spirit of these beautiful traditions, 
either by his direct action, or by an indirect influence, over 
the greatest, as over the smallest, works; in the design of 


> Comolli, Vita inedita, p77. TR. p. 98. 
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the general plan of St. Peter’s, as in the style of the most 
modest constructions; in the highest enterprises of paint- 
ing, as in those trifles from which it is pretended the 
manufactory of the Faenza Vases derived their outlines 
and ornaments. In a word, everything that more or lesa 
positively underwent the contact of his taste or his direc- 
tion, has become classical, has remained a model in its 
kind, has never yet been equalled. The wooden gates 
of the halls and loggie of the Vatican, which he executed 
by the hands of Giovanni Barile,' have remained the great 
masterpieces of ornamental wood work. The pavement 
of the gallery of the loggie, the work of Luca della Robbie? 
offered, before the injuries which time caused them, the 
richest and most varied compartments imaginable. What 
new wonders might not have been produced in the Va- 
tican by that great school of Raffaello, nominated superin- 
tendent of all the works of this palace, if greater length 
of days had been granted him, when the single gallery of the 
loggie presents co many remarkable objects of admiration! 

Vasari has spoken much too briefly of this great work 
of the Loggie, of which we have as yet only described the 
decorative portion, that which Raffaello adopted from the 
models of antiquity, and to which the moderns have given 
the name of arabesque. 

But the same gallery owes to him a still greater cele- 
brity, from that inestimable series of fresco paintings, four 
and four, in the compartments of the small ceilings between 
each beam, and which comprise, in fifty-two subjects, the 
history of the Old Testament, and is accordingly called 
Raffaello’s Bible. 

The choice of some of the subjects of this beautifal 
series seems to leave no doubt as to the intention: which 
dictated it, and of the spirit of rivalry which necessarily 
existed between Raffaello and Michel Angelo. Nor cat 
anything be better calculated to exhibit the fallacy of some 
critics, that an artist cannot derive benefit from the warks 
of another, without actually borrowing from him and con- 

p Mequently without ceasing to be origins : 


> Vasari, ib. p. 208. * Ie. 
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Michel Angelo, independently of the enormous learning of 
his drawings, had doubtless astonished men by the grandeur 
and daring of some of his conceptions in the ceilings of 


hurling, with each hand, into space, the sun and the moon, 
forming the earth and its inhabitants, animating man with 
his breath, and ordaining woman to be an inseparable part 
of him, 

There is not, indeed, any comparison to be drawn 
between the works of the two Painters, if we consider the 
difference of dimension which each locality prescribed to 
ita artist, Michel Angelo, in the vast spaces he had to fill, 





i8 in 
painting 4 sort of grandeur which cannot be measured by 
the compass, and whose limits no comparison can fix. On 
this principle, we may say that Michel Angelo never 
produced anything ro great in thought, character, and 
action as the figure of the Eternal Father dispersing chaos; 
and it is by thia kind of grandeur that Raffaello has shown 
himself superior to his rival in all the subjects which, 
after his example, he has taken from the Bible. . 
When men speak of what Raffsello owed to’ Michel 
Angelo, they do not adduce any real or positive evidence of 
4e alleged debt. When, therefore, we admit in this pl 
as we have admitted before, that he owed to Michel Any 
am enlargement of his manner, nothing is to be understood 
from this, but that Michel Angelo, by his works, acted as 
that eralted stimulant which, in everything, incites great 
nien to equal and surpass the great men who have preceded 


Tf Raffaello seemed to have raised himself by the exam- 
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ple, and from seeing the works of Michel Angelo, it was not 
that factitious and borrowed height, which makes itself s 
pedestal of the knowledge of another. The increase of all 
the qualities developed in him was, on the contrary, 
similar in its nature to that which takes place in all men 
endowed with that faculty. I compare Raffaello to one of 
those trees, the privileged children of the forest, which 
appropriate to themselves all the juices of a favourable 
soil, all the favours of heaven, and profit by all the in- 
fluences that surround them, but which also find in their 
own sap the virtue which makes them grow, ramify, and 
extend without limit. 

‘The series of fifty-two subjects from the Bible and New 
‘Testament, is one of those of which language must leave 
the description to that art which can multiply descriptions 
of the work itself. It is, therefore, to the collections pub- 
lished by two engravers, one an Ttalian, the other 4 French- 
man, that we must address those who would form an idea 
from this series, of the fertility of Raffaello’s genius. Here 
they will admire that property which he possessed of 
stamping each of his compositions with what, morally 
speaking, is called the local colouring of each class of sub- 
jects, considered in its relation to the special character of 
time and place. What we can never weary of admiring in 
reading, so te speak, this translation by figures, of the 
chapters of the Bible, is that image, es great as it is 
true, of the manners of the first age of the world and of 
the patriarchal life; that ideal of another kind of poetry, 
not that of the Greek Parnassus, but that of which the 
Pad of the Hebrews received the inspiration upon Mount 

inal. 
We have already observed, in citing the four first sub- 
jects of. this series, that Raffaello here borrowed nothing 
from Michel Angelo. In the two next, which represent 
the disobedience of Adam, or the temptation of Eve, and 
their expulsion from the terrestrial paradise, we find, on 
the contrary, manifest sdoptions from Masaccio. It will 
fe recollected, that at Florence Raffselo studied the works 
of this ancient painter in the chapel def Carmine. Mar 
eaccio was, in his time, one of those men who are. in ad- 
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vance of their age. He had already amplitude arid number 
in his compositions, a feeling of true expression, naiveté 
of style, and drawing which only wanted that learning 
which gives boldness. Masaccio, in the paintings of his 
chapel, had treated the two subjects referred to. It may 
be curious to draw a comparison between them and those 
of the Loggie by Raffaello, who will still gain by the inves- 
tigation, both when he follows and when he quits the foot- 
ope of his predecessor. 

‘he subject of the Disobedience or the Forbidden 
Fruit, with Masaccio, has all the simplicity of the school 
of his time, a!l the unmeaningness of an art still held in 
check by the timidity of his age. Raffaello seems to have 
cpplied himself to establishing the most striking contrast 
possible between his manner of treating the subject and 
that of Masaccio, such movement and variety are there in 
the development of his compositions. Not that he failed 
to evidence at once his judgment and his good faith in 
his appreciation of Masaccio’s productions. He highly ad- 
mired the second of these, the Expulsion from Eden, and 
retained a valuable reminiscence of it. It was, indeed, 
impossible to conceive and compose in a more effective 
manner than Masaccio, the group of Adam and Eve par- 
sued by the Sword of the Angel. The varieties of grief in 
the man and the woman are rendered by action as noble 
‘28 it is touching. Adam buries his face in both hands; his 
confusion is, as it were, the veil which the artist bas 
thrown over the expression of his despair. Repentance 
manifesta itself in the whole attitude of Eve; in her coun- 
tenance, and, above all, in her eyes, which seem humbly 
imploring the pardon of the Most High. 

Raffaello has copied the whole of this group from the 
picture of Masaccio, and herein be has done well. When 
@ fine thought -has once been stamped by the hand of 
genius, there is genius also in not seeking to give it a 
new impress. In our opinion, there ig more merit in thus 
openly proclaiming one’s debt to another, than in disguis- 
ig e borrowed features under ae vacations, 

fe are, indeed, disposed to regard thi ption on 
part of Raffaello, a8 a public testimony of the gratitude 

g 
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which he felt towards Massccio. Gratitude was » distin- 
guishing featare in his character; we have seen him placi 
in his pictures, close to his own portrait, that of his 
master, aa an undying acknowledgment to him for hia 
early care. 

In what manner shall we now proceed? Can we men- 
tion, without describing, the many beautiful compositions 
not yet noticed? or shall we select a few among them, 
whereon to fix the reader’s attention? But are there, in 
that amazing ecries of pictures, which succeeded each 
other, so numerous and so various, any that we can re 
commend ws more worthy of admiration than the rest? 

‘The Deluge is not the least remarkable among them, for 
its general effect and the infinite diversity of the details, 
which admirably depict, though in so limited s space, all 
the horrors of the scourge under which the human race is 
about to succamb. We see in the fore-ground, a father 
disputing with the constantly augmenting inundation the 
life of his two sons; s husband raising with difficulty in 
his arms an already expiring wife. On the summit of an 
adjacent hill, a group fugitives think they have 
found an asylum under « tent—futile defence against the 
waves which are about to invade them! The miraculoas 
ark occupies the back-ground of the picture; around it s 
panic-strack multitude are in vain imploring the mercy of 
that Heaven whose anger is let loose against the earth. 

There are few happier or more effective compositions 
than that of Abraham with the Three Angele. Raffaello 
seems to have bad the very instinct of scriptaral costume. 
There is in these disguised angels a certain character of 
elegance wholly different from that of the Greek figures. 
‘The celestial messengers, in assuming the human form, 
would naturally put on the outward sppearance of the 
people of the country whither their mission was, and ac- 
cordingly, their apparel at once informs the spectator thas 
‘the scene is in Palestine. 

sportion of the history of Joseph has been related by 
in four subjects, distinguished, two of them 

‘the fulness, two by the concision of their composition. We 

‘cannot mention one mere abundant in personages, or more 
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abeointely toeming with expression, than thst in which 
Joseph is relating to his brethren ihe rere i 
cating his future elevation. In the various groupa of his 
Auditors, we disoera by the gestures snd phyxiognomies 

envious passions, the revengeful proj alrends 
forming in their hearts i i 

‘he picture of Joseph interpreting the dreams before 
Pharaoh, would of itself suffice to plece Raffaello at the 
head of al! painters, in point of composition, There is in 
painting, as in poetry, a certain laconism of description 
which has the property of suggesting the more to the 
thought the less it says. The subject before us has this 
merit ‘We see in it, #0 to speak, only Pharaoh and Joseph. 

Accessory personages play no part in the scene, and 
are there merely aa a matter of form. But how unlimited 
the range given to the spectator’s imagination, by the 
simple attitude of soeeh, in his gesture, in that physio- 
gnomy in whose every lime inspiration is lepicted! “ We 
Food in his whole the virtue of the heavenly divi- 
nation, the effect which communicates itself to the king 
in a visible manner, The most expressive action, expres- 
sive from the very absence of all movement, manifests the 
profound meditation which absorbs him, The fc 
of his right hand, which he puts on his lips, ia the sign of 
attention. We are shown, by the position of his other 
Py renting ageoleer ado is reckoning with 
the interpreter, the years lenty and scarcity, in their 
relation srith ‘what be has seen in his dream, 

The history relating to Moses comprehends eight pictures, 
a con of the oct sickiog orenne okt pices, 
the Hebrew legislator. The first of all is that where we 
see him, an infant in the cradle, saved from the waters of 
the Nile, and received by the danghter of Pharaah. if 
We prefer dwelling upon this subject, it is becaase this ie 
one of those, among others of this series, where we remark 
the art of landscape painting beginning to be developed in 
® then novel manner. Before Raffaello, they sketched, 
indeed, but scarcely can be said to have painted, landseape 

“grounds in their historical compositions. At least it. 
must be allowed that they painted them without imitetive. 

z2 B 
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harmony; all the magic of- perspective being confined, 
to the diminution of bodies and to softening off the! 
lines. The picture of Moses Saved from the Water presents! 
freshness of tone, gradation of tints, and truth in the colour 
of the waters of the Nile; all these qualities were then 
uncommon, because landscape painting not having then be> 
come a class of itself, it was only considered as a very 
secondary accessory in historical compositions, 

The events relating to the history of Saul, David, and 
Solomon, in this gallery of sacred subjecta, are not thosa 
which least claim the attention of the apectator. But the 
writer who describes to the mind that which is intended to 
reach it through the medium of the eyes, should be careful 
not to fatigue his reader by an enumeration of details, 
always too long for him who knows the works, and still 
more tedious for him who has not seen the paintings to 
which they apply. 

If obliged to make a choice, the writer should prefer 
those whose subjects can best be described, whether to the 
memory or to the mind, and such subjects will be those 
where the mind of she peinter himself will have most ex- 
hibited the resources of his art, that is to say, those of an 
eloquent action. Such, among others, is the picture of 
the Judgment of Solomon. This subject has been re- 
peatedly treated since Raffaello, and by very able pencils. 
No painter, however, not excepting Nicolas Poussin, has 
given a clearer exposition of it, or better explained to the 
eye the object of the dispute, the aim of the judge's deci- 
sion, and the diversity of the passions which animate each 

* of the two parties. In the action and attitude of the 
mothers there is an obviousness of action, which shows the 
cause of their dispute, and that with a precision which 
language itself could scarcely equal. 

Four other subjects, taken from the New Testament, 
complete this numerous series of compositions; namely, 
the Nativity, the Adoration of the Shepherds, the Baptism 
of Jesus Christ, and the Last Supper. 5 
sgnnteclls in the Inet subject has, like Leonardo da Ving 

before him, chosen the moment when Jesus Christ 
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‘We see at once that the chief difficulty of a composition 
which requires thirteen people to be represented at table 
must be to dispose them in such a manner as to form an 
sneemble at once picturesque and probable. Leonardo da 
Vinci, in Tanging them in one line, secording to an agree- 
ment perhaps more favourable to art than conformable to 
usage, contrived, with great skill and by the power of an 
expressive pencil, to throw some variety into the naturally 
M@notonous disposition. The composition of Raffaello 
represents his personages ranged round a square table, seen 
cornerwisc. ‘There is some ingenuity in this arrange- 
ment, which, however, has not obviated the necessary 
inconvenience of giving many of the guests with their 
backs towards the spectator; perhaps it may be said that 
the conquering this difficulty has introduced rather com- 
plication than variety into the picture. There is another 
Composition upon this subject, engraved by Mare Antonio 
from a drawing of Raffaello, in which he has returned to 
the plan adopted by Leonardo da Vinci, at once more 
simple and more favourable to the rules of painting. 
‘he reader must perceive what rich matter is offered to 
a learned criticism of the art by a collection of these fifty- 
two pictures of Raffucllo. But he will also see that we are 
necessitated, in a general history, to abridge the mention 
of certain seriee which might each form matter for & 
Separate work. . /2w, we shall be the first to acknowledge 
that this must u.cessarily apply to the paintings of the 
Logie. It ia here, for example, that Raffaello certainly 
aad necessarily employed the first talents of his school. 
It is here also that it would be curious to apply, by a 
learned analysis, the discernment which the practised 
glance of an artist can form of the different manners which, 
in accordance with historical traditions, would reveal the 
names of those who co-operated in this great enterprise. 
‘Thus it is known! that Raffaello himself entirely painted. 
the first of these subjects, the Creation. This was a sort 
sof normal model given to his pupils in the execution of 
his designs, the work of which he contented himself with 
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either directing, retouching, or distributing. Vasari tele 
‘ws that Giulio Romano wes specially ‘charged with the 
Pictures representing the creation of and Eve,! that 
of the Animals, the Construction of the Ark, the Sacrifica 
upon leaving the Ark, and many others. 

‘We shall terminate this article by a general reflexion 
upon the manner in which we should judge of the composi« 
tions of the pictures of the Loggie, and appreciate their 
merit, by comparison with those of some other masters 
who, as Nicolas Poussin, have devoted themselves to the 
composition of similar subjects, and generally in the same 
dimension—that is to aay, that of easel pictures, 

‘There is a consideration which we should not loeo sight 
of in this comparison: it is that of the conditions to which 
the execution of these works must have been subjected, 
and consequently the different positions in which their 
author must have found himself, according to the part they 
were called upon to play. In fact, the condition which 
imposea upon talent the sole subject upon which it is to 
occupy its leisure, without the mind being bound to divide 
iteelf between the combinations of a long series of varions 
subjects, ia one thing; and that of the artist whose talent 
must embrace a numerous succession of historical events, 
more or leas connected among themselves, whether in idea 
or in fact, and which consequently oblige his pencil and 
his imagination to distribute themselves over a grest 
number of points, is another. 

The latter seems to us to be in the position of the 
author of a poem divided into a large number of cantos. 
Carried away by the diversity of their scenes, both his 
verses and his style soar freely at the will of @ more ot 
less vivid inspiration. The other will resemble a veraifier, 
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‘We think thet the same difference of condition and 
merit most be seen between Raffaello improvising, if we 
May 60 term it, in all the freedom of genius, that long 
series of compositions, and Poussin meditating st full 
leisure, and painting et fall leisure some few.of these sub- 
jects. In the latter, all, doubtless, is fine, noble, judicious, 
Sorrect, both to the eye of reason and to that of teste; but 
there is, over all, an air of studied arrangement, of caleu- 
Istion in composition. With Raffaello, every subject 
seems to have been conceived and thrown off in the energy 
obe first impulse; the image presented to us seems to have is 
sued completely formed in his imagination; everything there 
seems to have been found without having been sought. 

Isnot this the same difference which, in the analysis of 
works of genius, we make between that which is called 
4 create and that which is called to produce? The action 
of creation necessarily involves the idea of 
sudden, off-hand; the idea of produetion is that of an 
action, the result of time. 

There was at this time in Rome a celebrated amateur, 
whose name has been already mentioned more than once, 
and who well merits a distinct place in the history of 
Raffaello; we speak of Agostino Chigi, » native of Siena. 
Business frequently calling him to Rome, he ultimately 
fixed his residence there, He was considered the richest 
merchant in Italy.! We may judge of the extent of his 
comme: cial relations from the protests he addressed to the 
court of France on the subject of a number of vessels of 
his that had been seized, when war broke out between 
Louis XI. and Julims IL; his wealth was principally 
derived, it is said, from the salt and alam mines which he 
farmed of the Holy See. No rich man ever made more 
noble use of his fortane. Agostino Chigi might have 
levished it in vain ostentation, but his taste, guiding s 
more laudable ambition, directed him to the intelleetual 
delights procured him by the works of genius, and the 
Sriendship of the most celebrated artista. He owed it to 
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this noble feeling that his name bas become associated 
with theirs, and thst hie memory will go down to pos 
terity in immediate connexion with their masterpieces, a 
glorious meed. F : 

We are indebted to Agostina Chigi, and to his friend- 
ship with Raffaello, for the beautiful Prophets and Sybils 
in the church of Santa Maria della Pace, and the ex- 
quisite chapel of Santa Maria del Popolo, which he das- 
tined for his place of sepulture. Here Raffaello was to 
have executed a mausoleum on a grand scale of beauty 
and magnificence, which, however, was never completed, 
Of this the Jonas, already mentioned, and its companion 
statue of the prophet Elias are detached portions. 

The usages of Italy presented to him another noble 
employment for his wealth, in a class of magnificence of 
which in more modern times we see very little, and that 
little on a far less extensive and costly scale, but which, 
in the age of Raffaello, tly promoted the success of the 
arts. Architecture, in fact, has necessarily the other arts 
in its train; when it is itself favoured by the mannera 
of a country, it promotes, in its turn, the other great arts 
of embellishment which depend upon it, and upon which 
it is reciprocally dependent. 

There was at this period no head of a noble or wealthy 
family, who had not the ambition to transmit to future 
ages a durable monument of his own transitory existence. 
This monument took the form of a palace or mansion, to 
the architecture of which they devoted those sums which, 
elsewhere and in other times, the wealthy, for the most 
part, lavish in ephemeral superfluities. To carve his 
name over the door of his house, with the date of its cun- 
Struction, was with the higher class Italian of that period 
equivalent to a sort of entail, securing the perpetuity of 
@ property in a family. It is this custom which enables 
us still al once to find out, in most of the towns cf Italy, 
the houses, more or fess sumptuous, which, centuries ‘ago, 
were honoured in being the habitations of men who, i 
‘variqus ways, rendered themselves illustrious. 

was thus that Agostino Chigi desired to ate, 
in a palace which should soared his passion fo¥ the arts, 
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both his name and that reputation of » man of taste, which 
Posterity has since thoroughly accorded him, 

Having purchased a favourable site in the Transtevere 
quarter, he selected the celebrated Baldassare Peruzzi of 
Siena, to raise for him on this spot a mansion more re- 
markable for the elegance of ita architecture than for its 
massiveness of dimension. To name Baldassare Peruzzi 
is at once to recal the idea of that charming style af do- 
mestic construction, to which, as we have observed, the 
study of the antique had also directed the tasteful mind of 
Raffaello, Peruzzi was the Raffaello of architecture. No 
one ever exhibited greater genius than he in adapting the 
style and traditions of ancient architecture to the require- 
ments of modern constructions. “The character of his 
edifices is s0 closely identified with what remains to us 
in this class of the antique, that nothing is wanting to it 
but the effoct of time. A native of old Rome, were he 
to resort to the eternal city, ight wander through its 
streets and never imagine hosel at home, until he came 
to one of the houses built by Peruzzi, and more especially 
that of Agostino Chigi. “Here, perhaps, he might, in 
viewing the charming vestibules, Souot whether antique 
Rome ever produced unything so beautiful. Never was 
painting 60 lavish of its beauties in the simple Atrium of 
8 


Tt was Agostino Chigi’s great design to collect together, 
in his abode, all that the genius of art could then produce 
most excellent’ in its various branches. He summoned 
from Venice Sebastian del Piombo, renowned for his « 
colouring, who executed several subjects in the palace, 
the gust of which, however, bore no comparison with 
those of the works which emanated from the School of 
Raffaello. It would appear to have been the desire of 
Chigi to confide to Raffaello alone the decoration of the 
interior and the general embellishments, and this seems 
proved from the ornaments, some executed, some incom- 
plete, on the ground floor, Besides the Loggia, ¢ vestibule 
Or portivo of five arcades, on which are represented the 
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Fable of Payche, there is also a gallery of corresponding 
length, constracted by the architect to receive a series ot 
paintings in the compartments, which are of moderate 
dimensions. Only one of these pictures was executed, 
‘that :repreooeting the Triumph of Galatea, already men- 
tion é 

Raffnello’s letter to Castiglione, to which we have twice 

referred, informs us that this work was terminated before 
the Fable of Psyche, the execution of which, several times 
interrupted, was not completed in some of its details, at 
the time of Reffaello’s death. As in this letter he men- 
tions that the pope has just appointed him architect of 
St. Peter’s, which tock piace in 1515, we feel ourselves 
authorized in assigning the Galates to the year 1514, and 
to the second manner of the painter, a8, indeed, its style 
clearly indicates. 
* The palace of Agostino Chigi, now called La Farnerina, 
having been wholly completed before this period, it seems 
probable that the designs for its decoration occupied 
the pencil of Raffaello sometime before he set about the 
actual work. May we not then assign to the same 
period, that numerous series of designs engraved by Marc 
‘Antonio, and which are a sort of pictorial translation of 
the Golden Aas of Apuleios? It then becomes a question 
whether Raffaello, though he may have had some aequaint- 
ance with the Latin, as would indeed appear manifest from 
the stady we know him to have made of Vitruvius, can have 
become #0 thoroughly versed in all the exquisite imagin- 
ings of the Latin romance writer, without the aid of some 
of the celebrated men of letters of his time, at the bead of 
whom wes Baldassare Castiglione, who, it is extremely 
probable, selected and translated from the tale of Apuleius 
various leading subjects for the pencil of the artist. 

It is not then at all improbable that a passage in Raffaello’s 
letter to Castiglione referred to this series of designs 
which the learned scholar had suggested to the peinter. 
“T have,” says Raffaello, “ ted in-more than one 
t peagalres designs of the subjects you proposed to’mé 

am told that they bave obtained general approbation. 
For myself I am very chary of trusting to my own judg- 
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ment; I fear much that I shall not satisfy yours. I send 
them to you; select such, if such there be, as scem to 
merit your choice, &,” 

‘This passage indicates, as the two series of subjects of 
the Fable of Psyche prove to os, that Raffaello had com- 
posed several of these subjects in more than one manner, 
and, in fact, some of the compositions painted at the 
Farnesina, and of which we shall give n description, are, 
with a few variations, the Tepetition of drawn and engraved 
compositions, Such are those of Venus with Jupiter, ot 
Jupiter embracing Love, of Mercury convoking the Court 
of Olympus, of the Council and Banquet of the Goda, 
This first series of subjecta, then, gave birth to the second, 
‘become much more celebrated. 

Thus Raffaello composed, in fact, two histories of 
Psyche. In the series of which Mare Antonio or his 
pupils have preserved the idea, each of the adventures 

the narration is represented after Apuleius, almost 
Page for page. But the spaces which the tale of the 
Palace of sina presented to the painter, did not 
enable him to follow so regular an order. 

Painting has not, however, lost any thing by this cir- 
cumstance. The conceptions are of a still more poetical 
order, and never has the painter’ genius so measured its 
atrength in any work with that of the poet, as to render 
the euperiority of one art over the other so much s matter 
of doubt. We must call this ensemble of decoration by 
ite true name; it is a poem, entitled, Cupid and Pryche, 

Three kinds of spaces, of various forms, presented them- 
selves, in the site it was neceasary to decorate, to the 
combinations of the pencil: 1, the lunettes between the 
arches dividing the construction all round; 2, the feet of 
these arches; 3, the general ceiling. 

Tt was in the spaces between ea prahes shat patel 
introduced the charming allegories of the Power of Love, 
conqueror of all the gods. These airy ideas are often 
met with among the playful elegancies of antique ara- 
besque, whence, very probably, Raffaello took the general 
theme of this sort of invention; but nowhere have they 
‘occupied with so much variety, nor in such dimensions, or 
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in eo ingenious a manner, the mind and pencil of the deco- 
Yator; nowhere has modern genius reproduced them with 
wach success. And never, since Raffaello, have these 

- allegories, ao frequently repeated, found under any other 
pencil the poetical spirit and ideal charm which he threw 
over them. 

Each of the fourteen lunettes has one, and some of 
them two winged Cupids, seizing and carrying away a5 
trophies the arms or attributes of one of the twelve chief 
gods. These little ministers of Love exult over their die- 
armed enemies. They play with the thunder of Jupiter, 
the trident of Neptune, the club of Hercules, the lance 
and buckler of Mars. Their humorous attitudes, their 
mocking physiognomies, are the sensible expression of the 

wer of the pitiless god, who wounds in playing with 

is victims, and laughs at the wounds. It is thought that 

Tasso had these paintings before his mind’s eye when he 

wrote the verses of the Aminia, upon the power of 
Vem 


“ Che fa spesso cader di mano a Marte, 
La sanguinosa spada, ed a Nettuno 
Scnotitor delia terra il gran tridente, 
Ed il folgore eterno al sommo Giove.” 


Various events in the Fable of Cupid and Psyche oc- 
cupy the pendanis, or feet of the arches. 

Their terminations are hidden under festoons, and 
varied branches of flowers, fruits, and plants, the faithfol 
and exquisite work of which is due to the pencil of Gio 
vanni da Udine. 

‘Upon these triangular grounds, Raffaello has Tepreseniedy 
in groups full of charm and expression, some of the prin- 
cipal events in the romance of Apuleius. We see Venus 
ordering her son to revenge her upon Psyche;—Psyche 
giving to astonished Venus the box which she bad, com- 
manded her to steal from Proserpine;—Cupid showing the 
object of his passion to the Graces;—the rage of Venus 
against Juno and Ceres for protecting Psyche;—Vents 
Mhpon her car, drawn by doves, ascending to heaven to 
demand justice from the king of the gods;~Venus with 
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Jupiter;—Psyche conveying to Venus the phial of water 
from the Styx;—Cupid receiving from Jupiter, who 
embraces him, the pledge of his Protection against the 
tigour of Venus;—} reury sent by Jupiter, traveraii 
the air to convoke the council of the gods;——lastly, Payche 
transported to Olympus by Mercury. 

Of these ten subjects, eight present groups of two, 
three, and even four figures, so ingeniously adapted to the 
irregular and limited place they occupy, that not one 
Sppears constrained, and the spectator feels no desire that 
tha field should be larger. All stand out, as in the rest 
of the pictures, upon a blue ground, the subjects being all 
supposed to be in the air, or reposing upon the eleada, 
It is generally believed that these frescoes, owing to some 
alterations, were obliged to undergo a restoration, intrusted 
to Carlo Maratti, to whom Ba are thus indebted for 
preserving Raffaello’s work. But it appears that the 
operation has injured the harmony of the whole series, 
and Maratti is greatly blamed for the fault now observ- 
oe in the ground, which has become too deep and raw a 
blue, 


‘These paintings, exposed to the temperature of the air, 
in a vestibule which long remained open, have necessarily 
lost their early charm; first, by the damage which occa- 
sioned their reparation, and then by the reparation itself ; 
let us add, by some original negligence in the Preparation 
of the stuoco destined for the fresco,! Lastly, the execu- 
tion of the whole work having taken place at a period 
when Raffaello, overwhelmed with various occupations, 
necessarily abandoned it in a great measure to his pupils,? 
it is certain that it is not thence we must now seek to 
form an idea of what he produced most excellent. in 
colouring and harmony of tints. 

Yet, if the hand of Raffaello is not manifested equally 
throughout this great ensemble, and witha mich advantage 
a8 eleew! his genius so presides there, is imagination 
has Deno upon his compositions such wealth of Desuty, 

t Ses Bellori, della Reparazione...e della loggia di Raffeet alla 
Lungara, 
* Vasari, Vit. dé Raff, iti. 223, 
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that admiration scarcely leaves room for criticiem. The 
charm of the thoughts supplies in many subjects the 
charm of colouring. Those of Veaus mounting to Heaven 
jn her Car, and of Cupid with the three Graces, have pre- 
served all the freshness and vigour of their tone. 

‘ag to what the others may have lost, the true connoisseur 
finds himself well recompensed by the excellence of these 
wonderful compositions, the mere design of which suffices 
to enchant the mind and the eye. Where shall we find a 
figure more full of life, more aerial in its ensemble and 
movement, than that of Mercury rising to the skies? 
‘What group more graceful than that of the Apotbeosis of 
Psyche? What conception at once more simple and more 
majestic, familiar and sublime, than that of the father of 
the gods embracing the son of Venus. 

‘The two great compositions which share the whole ex- 
tent of the ceiling, show us the highest point which the 
poetry of painting has ever attained—a very restoral of the 
paioting of Greek poetry. Assuredly Homer never had a 
clearer or closer revelation of Olympus and its inbabitante. 
Although we must suppose that the poet of the Tliad ini- 
tinted Raphsel in these mysteries, and introduced the 
muse of his pencil to the Banquet of the Gods, we may 
venture to hesitate between the superiority of the one 
art over the other, and between their representations; the 
painter, in fact, limited to the confines of the real, subject 
to visible forms, though called upon to reproduce the unli- 
mited creations of the poet's imagination, if his task sur- 
passes in difficulty, does it not also surpass in merit, that 
which has everything at ite disposal—the possible equally 

_ with the imoposaible? 

Certainly the most difficult iabour, the most weighty 
undertaking of the painter, transported to the regions ot 
the mythologieal world, must be the represeuting to the 
eyes that series of personages, so various in mature, phy- 
siognomy, character, proportion, age, costume, with which 
the imagination of the Greeks jed the sky, borrow 
= humanity the diversity of forms, by means of whi 

moral qualities, all intellectual ideas were rendered #60" 
sible to the eye. 

This iswhat Raffsello has treated with aofirm and learned 
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A deseription which should recount in detail these 
objects, were least calculated to give the reader an idea of 
compositions so elevated, so Maguificent in invention, ao 
rich in execution, as those of the Council and Banquet 


saying that Raffaello has here attained the summit of all 
the various spheres which his genius adorned. We find 
him equally sub.ne and inimitable; whether the poetry of 
is pencil, creating anew the ancient Oiympus, again opens 
before ua its fabulous gates, or whether, following the steps 
of the poets inspired by the Divine spirit, he unrolls be- 
of the prophetic — of the people 

the 


could have discerned new fields to conquer. 

The impossibility for the Pen to give an adequate account 
of the tho great compositions of the Farnesina, will per- 
‘haps excuse our arresting the reader's attention as to a 
peculiarity in the manner ia which Bafacllo adapted them, 
to the ceiling of this gallery, without their appearing to 
form the ceiling, or being what is called Plofonné. 

They are in fact designed and the Sgures are drawn, as 
if the position of the picture was vertical. An ingenious 

vice justifies this disposition. ape Painter, at once 
painter and decorator, has arranged his works to look 
like tapestries, to which he has given apperent borders, 
aud which seem fastened up by nails, painted on the edge. 
Thus the series has the effect of stretched tapestry, attached 
horizontally to the upper ceiling, 

So many various works occupied the last years of Raf 








er eipisie cha sorvividly-: ' 
Webi ie ie eckson tse own arco: would 

thas eppear to. have contributed to retard the completion. 
of the temple. Captivated, itis said, by the charms of = 


buanty, whose features his art has reserved, he ni ¥ 
the work of Agosting Chel 1 The lee it. is adc i 
having exhausted all of teligeation to over, i 


weasel’ delays, em joyed the. best: expedient; : 
come Hains Says Employed ta expdinty ‘ 


Raffaello, -who‘had:thus no occasion to leave his work in 
(eret:t0's0b his enslaver. 

‘There exists more than one copy of the portrait 
of ‘Reffucllo's mistress, La’ Farnarina! ‘The - moat 








or an 
A Prencie I, had learnt in Italy to unite tbe of the 
arts with the glory of arms. "The reputation end genius 
of Baffaclio were then at their height; the restorer of 
literature and the fine arts in France could not bat be 
‘ambitious to enrich bis country with works calealsted to” 
Produce mad to direct there the taste and study of paint- 
ing! Tt is according to this prince, and to his reign, that 
France owes the larger number of the pictures of 
which now form the principal ornaments of the Louvre. 
We have seen that the peautiful portrait of Joann of 
Aragon,? ‘and.probably ‘that of Baldassare Castiglione, cane 
‘at this epoch to France. 
‘At the aame time, Raffaello painted for Francis 1, oF 
perhaps for Marguerite de Valois, his sister, a St. Mar- 
aret, whichw as for along time in the chapel of Fonteine- 
0, 28 is shown b: the collection of Pierre Dan, entitled, 
Tresor des ‘Mercedes ‘de Fontainebleaw? This pictare 
is only now known by several engravings, which represent 
the Saint standing, having by her side an enormous 
monster with open jaws. ‘The attitude of St. Margaret is 
woble and expressive; physiognomy is fall of candour. 
Dinfortunately, ‘the restoration which it was endeavoured, 
to give this picture, 60 damaged it, that itis no la maoed 
hibited. The mention of it jn Landon praises its % 
: ‘as fresh and vigorous, the dlling a8 easy 
and the whole worthy of being 
Raffaello himself. 
Francis I. personally commissioned the painting of 
* Baint Michael conquering the ‘Angel of Darkness, wal: 
about to pierce him with his lance. ‘The i 
the archangel, larger than life, his atiitnde at once 
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rous and gastrained, contrasts in its simplicity with the 
violently distorted position of the fallen enemy. The 
general effect of the painting, when the colours were still 
in all their freshness, excited an admiration which Vasari 
thus expresses:— This picture is looked upon asa 
marvel, Raffaello bas here represented a rock burning 
through to the very entrails of the earth, whose crevices 
send forth sulphureous flames. ‘The varied tints of Juuci- 
fer’s fiesh exhibit upon all his limbs the action of the fire 
which has reddened them. His head and his whole per- 
von manifest the rage and fury of envenomed pride against 
the conqueror, who, from the height of grandeur, preci~ 
tates him into the abyss of everlasting torment. Saint 
jchael, on the contrary, furnished with a brilliant armour 
of gold and steel, unites ‘with the celestial air of his coun- 
tenance that character of courage and strength which in 
spires terror. He has already prostrated the rebel angel, 
and by the aid of his lance thrusts him down. ‘This work,” 
adds the writer, “obtained from the king an honourable 
yecompence.” ' 

The picture of Saint Michael, painted in 1517, 
had already, in the time of Primaticcio, suffered some 
damage, for we find among the royal payments one to this 
artist for restoring it. The wood upon which it was 
painted having since been found to be worm-eaten, it was 
transferred to canvas, and, notwithstanding some parts 
which reveal the work of restoration, is now in a very 
good state of preservation at the Louvre, opposite the fine 
Holy Family, of which we are about to speak 

Tk is said that Raffaello was so generously recompensed 
for the picture of Saint Michael, by Francis I., that he 
thought himself bound in gratitude to thank him, by eend- 
ing another of his works, the Holy Family, now admired 
as the finest piece in the Louvre. Tt must also be deemed 
the chef-fauvre of all Raffacllo’s Holy Families. We 

not refuse it this prerogative, when we consider the 

deur of the composition, the perfection of the execu- 
tion, and its epoch, which was that of the maturity of the 
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painter’s talent. ‘The work bears date the year 1518, us 
we read on the border of the blue dress of the Virgin 
jn small characters —RarHaeL URBINAS, P.M.D.EVITL. 

‘This magnificent painting, six feet five high, by four 
feet three wide, which was in the last century transferred 
from wood to canvas with great success, is 60 well known 
by the engravings which have been made of it, that we 
arc dispensed with retracing the composition in language, 
 weoner of description always inadequate, even when 
faithful, to make the mind understand what the eye alone 
can transmit to it. 

‘Wo divided into three classes of composition all the 
subjects of Virgins which so variously employed Raffuello’s 

cil. The Holy Family in the Louvre certainly holds 
the first rank in the catalogue of subjects of the second 
class, from the importance and the dignity of its componi- 
tion. It also partakes of the ideal character of the third, 
by the introduction of the two angels, whom Raffaello has 
poetically brought into the scene, which, without this 
epigode, would not have been elevated above the domestic 
or familiar style of this order of representation. The 
presence of the two angels has naturally induced the 
painter to ennoble the ensemble of the subject, its details, 
its action, and the expression of each personage. 

‘Thus we do not in any other of these compositions see 
so grand a style, so noble a drawing, # character of holi- 
faess 20 clearly impressed upon each physiognomy. That 
of the Blessed Virgin especially offers an ideal composed 
ef a certain mixture of nobleness and sweetness, of beauty 
and virgin bashfulness, of maternal love and respectful 
dignity. ‘Tue whole figure, in its attitude, its costume, 
ard in every part of its adjustment, repeats that which 
we read in the physioguomy. A celestial grace is spread 
over the whole composition. It is visible in the person of 
the Infant Jesus, who is eagerly stretching forth from his 
eradle to his mother. The purity of outline, the expres- 
sion of the head, the movement of the body, the develop- 
ment of the whole figure, give us the idea of a natere 
auperior to humavity. It is readily conceivable that paimt- 
ing cannot reveal he Holy Mystery, or renggr rita idea 

aA 
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visible to the eye, but by the aid of this perfection of form, 
which we must regard as an exception to all ordinary 
‘imitation. 

But Raffaello, in this scene and in some others of the 
game class, has employed yet another means of suggesting 
to our eyes the divine nature of the principal personage, 
by exhibiting to us the initiation of the bystanders them- 
selves in the mystery of God made man, which he has 
done by giving them the expression or attitude of adora~ 
ti 


jon. 

‘Thus Elizabeth is seen teaching the little St. John to 
testify, by the action of his clasped hands, his respect for the 
child, whose advent he will afterwards be called upon to 
proclaim, whose divine mission he will have to declare. 
St. Joseph, with his head supported upon his band, which 
issues from his drapery, appears plunged in profound medi- 
tation. Of the two angels already mentioned, one with 
hands crossed upon his breast, seems engaged in an act of 
adoration; the other, who gives a tone to the entire com- 
position, drops flowers from upraised hands upon the head 
of the Virgin. : 

There is no one of these figures which might not be in- 
stanced as a model of the most rare and finished excellence 
of detail, and every relation, to be produced by painting : 
grandeur ond purity of trait; grace of draperies and ad- 
justments; choice of character in the countenances of the 
different personages, whose assemblage is the assemblage 
of all ages of life; vigour of tone, beauty of touch, are all 
here. This picture is 9 kind of compendium of the various 
properties of Raffaello’s talent. Some portions of colour 
have become somewhat protruded through the tones of the 
drapery, and have produced an effect of harshness in 
them." Nevertheless, the general aspect is still harmo- 
nious, but with » harmony which has been purchased by 
none of those sacrifices too common among those painters 
who make all other qualities subordinate ‘o it. It has 
been generally remarked, concerning the execution of the 
head of St. Joseph, that it is painted with all the facility 
wih ‘we admire in the masters of colouring. Consequently 
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this picture ia among the number of those which have led 
to the belief that Raffaello, had he lived longer, would 
have combated the Venetian school with much success. 

This master-piece, executed in 1518, is that which, to- 
gether with the Transfiguration, marks the highest point 
attained by the artist, especially in oil painting. 

Nevertheless, it seems to us, that, in order to measure 
the progress of the genius of Raffaello, limiting this parallel 
to the eategory of the Virgins eo often multiplied by him, 
we may determine the three periods of his picturesque life, 
by the three works which divide its course into almost 
equal parts. 

E. The Virgio, called la Giardiniera, painted in 1607, 
marks pretty nearly the term of his first manner in oil- 
painting. 

IL. The Virgiv, called au poisson, executed in 1514, 
indicates the passage of his second manner into his third, 

TIL The Virgin of the Louvre, of which we have just 
spoken, and which bears in writing the date of 1518, in- 
dubitably the epoch of his third manner, testifies a 
degree of merit above which none of his pictures can 
be placed. 

Raffaello had been nominated, as we have seen above, 
architect of the church of St. Peter’s, by Leo X., in the 
month of August, 1515, A brief of the same pope, dated 
the same month of the following year, conferred upon 
hhim the general superintendence of all the remains of 
antiquity, both of the works of which the materials might 
serve for the decoration of the new basilica, and of the 
fragments bearing inscriptions worthy to be preserved. 

© Knowing” (runs the brief) “that both those who 
‘build in Rome and in its environs, and those who are 
engaged in making excavations, find marbles of all kinds 
abundantly and in all directions among the ancient ruins, 
I grant to you, being architect in chief of St. Peter's, the 
general inspection of all excavations and discoveries of 
stones and of marbles which shall be henceforward made 
in Rome, and witbin circumference of ten miles, in 
order that you may purchase what may be necessary for 
the construction of the new temple. 
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“To this end, I command every one, of whatever oon- 
dition or rank he or she may be, noble or not, titled or of 
Jow estate, to make you, as superintendent of this matter, 
acquainted with every stone or marble which shall be 
discovered within the extent of country designated by me, 
who desire that every one failing to do so shall be judged 
by you, und fined trom 100 to 300 gold crowns, 

« Ag, moreover, it has been reported to me that workers 
in marble carelessly use and cut antique marbles, without 
regard to the inscriptions which are engraven thereupon, 
and which contain monuments important to be preserved 
for the study of the Latin language and learning, I probibit 
all who belong to this profession from sawing or cutting 
any written stone, without your order or your permission; 
and I desire that if they do not obey, they shall be sub- 
jected to the same penalty.” 

Paulo Giovio, the contemporary of Raffaello, in a Latin 
eulogium consecrated by him to his memory, says, in 
appropriate terms, that he had so well studied and mea- 
sured the remains of ancient Rome, as to be able to 
reconstruct the whole, and place it under the eyes of 
architects, ut integram urbem architectorum oculis consi- 
derandam proponeret.! 

Calcagnini, writing in the lifetime of Raffaello, relates 
the same fact, but in much more emphatic terms: “I will 
not speak,” saya he,” “of the basilica of the Vatican, the 
architecture of which Raffaello directed, but rather of the 
entire city of Rome, recalled by him to its ancient condi- 
tion, and restored to its pristine beauty with the assistance 
of writers, of their descriptions and relations. He has thus 
excited the admirstion of pope Leo X., and of all the in- 
habitants of Rome to such a point that every one regards 
him as a sort of Deity, descended from Heaven to restore 
the eternal city to its ancient splendour. (Ut quasi ccli- 
tus demessum numen, ad mternam urbem in pristinam 
majestatem reparandam, omnes homines suzpiciant.)” 

Admitting that the nature of the eulogium may have 


D? 1 See Tirsbosshi, Stor, del letterat. ial. Tomo uitime, 
* Coel. Caleagnini Opera Aliquot, Besilom, 1544. 
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induced these writers to applaud, somewhat hyperbolically, 
an enterprise rendered, however, very remarkable by ite 
novelty, it remains not the less certainly proved that 
Raffaello, who, as we have seen, sent draughtsmen as far 
as Greece, had embraced all the ancient edifices of Rome 
in a general plan of restoration, a kind of Jabour which 
has since been the subject of numerous works, and to 
which the architects of the succeeding times were much 
devoted, That this was the case appears the more pro- 
bable, as from henceforth he was obliged to give himself 
to the more special studies of architecture, and as he 
found in his numerous échool all the assistance necessary 
to the execution of such a work. 

Thence more probability is acquired by the opinion of 
M. Francesconi,’ namely, that a letter, or, as it would 
be now called, a report or memoir, addressed to Leo X., 
and attributed to Baldassare Castiglione, because it was 
found among his papers after his death, is, for the largest 
and most important portion at least, the performance of 
Raffaello. 

One cannot refuse to believe that such is the case, upon 
reading in this report, which was accompanied by draw- 
ings, an exposition of considerations, projects, and dia- 
grams, which can be the productions only of this artist, 
and which cannot be attributed to the author of the Corti- 
giano, who at Rome, in 1518, composed the celebrated 
treatise on the matter. . Friend of the arts and of Raf- 
faello as he was, assuredly he neither ought nor was able, 
to give himself to the work of measuring ruins, tricing 
plans, and marking out the ancient roads. 

Besides, how can we persuade ourselves thst pope 
Leo X. would have given such work to Baldassare Castig- 
Tione, who was at that time mixed up in all affairs of in- 
terest between the holy see and the duchy of Urbino, 
instead of to Raffaello, his architect and keeper of anti- 
quities? How is it possible to tend. oneself to this notion 
when the author of the letter or report, now under con: 
sideration, says, in plain words, that the pope had com 


See Conjettura che una izttera, dc. Franceaconi. (Roma, 1799. 
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manded him to draw out a design of ancient Rome, 
a far 2s practicable, from an acquaintance with: the 
remains that then existed? Essendo mi adunque coman- 
dato da Vostra Santita, che io ponga in disegro Roma 
antics, quanto conoscer si puo per quello che oggidi. si 
wede, Sc.! 


, Se. 

Assuredly Castiglione cannot have been he who, in 
the report to the pope, has described the particular methods 
of taking the plans, and of tracing the geometrical eleva- 
tions of ancient edifices: Hesta che io diea tl modo che 
ho tenuto in misurar gli 

Finally, there is in this long letter, a passage which is 
decisive in tavour of the opinion which attributes it to 
Raffaello; it is that wherein the author, expressing his 
i at the injuries antique monuments were constantly 

ring in his time, cites with grief those which he hat 
seen the destruction of during the less than eleven years 
which he says he has passed at Rome: che poi ch’ to sono 
in Roma, che ancor non é P'undecimo anno. This remark 
is valuable, because it cannot be applied to Castiglione, 
when, on one hand, we know, by the agitated life he 
lived, that he could certainly not have resided so many 
years at Rome; and when, on the other hand, we see that 
the date of the present production, being 1518 or 1519, 
gives precisely the eleventh year of Raffaello’s residence 
at Rome, where he came first in 1508. 

‘We must conclude from what has been said, that the 
Yestoration in drawings of the ancient monuments of Rome 
having necessarily been the work of Raffaello, according 
to all the contemporary witnesses above cited, the report 
upon this work, accompanied by drawings, and intended 
to be presented to pope Leo X., must also have been 
digested by him, as far as concerns the facts, the details, 
the researches, and the considerations relating to art or to 
construction, 

How came it that the text of this report, in an. episto- 


eal PUrvettura che una lettera, dc, Franceseori (Roms, 1709,) 
* Ibid. p. 62. * Thid. p. 58 
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isry form, was found in the house of Baldassare Custiglione 
after his death? More than one hypothesis will explain 
this circumstance. In the first place Castiglione might 
have had a copy of it. May it not even be euspected that 
the original manuscript had been sent to him by the pope 
himself; or that it remained in his hand, awaiting the 
opportunity of ita being used? Many causes may have 
prevented such an occasion from presenting itself, espe- 
cially when we remember that the death of Raffaello 
occurred shortly after the date of this document. Lastly, 
what is, perhaps, still more probable, is, that being about 
to speak in his own name in this writing, of which the 
substance can have belonged only to him, Raffaello, con- 
sidering the importance of the matter, and still more of 
the person to whom the memoir was to be addressed, may 
have been able to prevail upon Castiglione to take charge 
of it, and to improve its composition. 

However well-informed we may wish to sup] Raf- 
faello to have been, and although certain of his letters 
give a tolerably good impression of his capacity for 
writing, we may still presume that, in this piece, he might 
have desired to make a more than ordinary display. 
fact, wo find in its pages more than one indication of that 
figurative pomp which frequently characterized the writings 
of this period. We can therefore believe that the cele- 
brated writer may have added the savour of an elegant 
phraseology to the simple and, at the same time, somewhat 
technical disquisition on operations, written down by the 
artist. 

‘We cannot leave the consideration of this portion of 
‘Baffaello’s Iabours in connexion with the ancient monu- 
ments of Rome, hitherto so little remarked upon, without 
making mention of a passage in the preface of Andrea 
Fulvio’ to his work concerning Roman Antiquities, pub- 
lished seven years after the death of Raffaello: “I have 
taken pains,” says he, “to save from destruction, and to 
restore with the authorities of writers, the ancient remaing 


# Antiquit, Urbs, per Andr. Fulvium Antiquarium, €c.; 15 Feb, 
1897. (Taken from ) 
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not have been necessary to mention that Vasari be 
mede it! but what be adds is mdte precious: “Dhosg 
cartoons,” continues he, “were all executed by 


‘asyredly, however, though we may see some of them: 
which indicate, by diversities of manner, the concurrence 
of more than one hand, we are compelled to acknowledge 
thst, besides the invention of all, which can only have 
pelonged to Raffaello, the total execution of several of 
these great compositions must be attributed to him. 

"This kind of work would necessarily prove ettractive to 
a man of genius so fruitful, of such facility of talent, 
accustomed as he was to prodnce bie performances 
promptitude. ‘The conceptions of each subject once deter 

no other sort of work lends itself so easily to thet 
species of extempore execution, which is excluded by 
painting in oil, and even by fresco. 

The medium emplo; in these cartoons is water 
colours; that is to say, colours mixed with water, wherein. 
sig. gum, or some other glutinous substance is dissolved, 
which, while it makes them firm, gives them also the: 





1 Vasesi, Vit..di Raff, p 208: 
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Rafivello, when he executed his cartoons, which must 
have been during the last two years of his life, was in all 
the maturity of his dge and talent. When we consider these 
compositions, with regard to the greatness of the thoughts, 
vigour of design, style, and expression, we must behold in 
them a new proof of the continual progress which is ob- 
servable in the succession of his works. In these, indeed, 
he rises above himself. Yes, we must, say it, the collec- 
tion of these memorable works ought to be here pro- 
nounced what in truth it is, the climax, not only of the 
productions of Raffaello, but of all those of modern genius 
in painting. 

Th order to receive a complete idea of them, it is neces- 
sary to combine in one’s thought the seven great original 
cartoons of this collection, which we have had the advan- 
tage of more than once admiring in England, with the 
magnificent tapestries of which Rome has preserved the 
imposing series. It is by giving, through this combina- 
tion, a sort of complement to this great number of compo- 
sitions, that the imagination is enabled to embrace the 
totality of the impressions which it is capable of producing. 
Thus we succeed, on the one hand, in, so to speak, reflect- 
ing upon the tapestries the value of originality which 
shines in the outlines, though somewhat weakened, of the 
cartoons; and, on the other hand, in rendering to these 
the splendour of the workmanship and the magnificence 
attached to the substance of the tapestries. 

These tapestries, which are now become objects of 
stady, and form a classical collection in the Vatican, were 
destined by Leo X. to adorn some saloons, of which all 
the superficies were not equal. This is why they vary in 
size. Four pieces in particular are only half the dimen-~ 
sions of the others; namely, the Massacre of the Innocents, 
a subject divided into two; the Disciples of Emmaus; and 
Jesus Christ appearing to Mary Magdalen, The nine 
other subjects, in which, as in the preceding, the figurea 
are larger than nature, are: the Adoration of the Magi; 
the it of the Holy Ghost; the Miraculous Draught 
of ; Jesus Christ giving the keys to St. Peter; St. 
Paul etriking Elymas Blind; St. Peter and St. John curing 
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a Lame Man in the Temple; Ananias struck Dead by St 
Paul; St. Paul and St. Barnabas at Lystra; St. Paul 
preaching at Athens. 

‘The last seven of these subjects are those of which the 
cartoons adorn the royal gallery of Hampton Court; and 
jt must be admitted that, if we may be allowed to make 
any preference, not between the works of Raffaello, but 
detween the subjects treated by his pencil in this numerous 
series, fate seems to have selected to be spared those 
which combine, with the greatest tichneas of composition, - 
the greatest elevation of thought, of style, and of ex- 

yression. 

Richardson, a connoisseur and a judicious critic, writing 
more than a century ago upon these cartoons, which were 
under his eyes, and of which the colours might have 
then had greater splendour than they have at present, 
oes not hesitate to place them above all the works of 
Raffaello, but particularly above the frescoes of the Vatican. 
Yn his parallel between the gallery at Hampton Court and 
the saloons which he has described, some of his motives 
of preference may have been inspired by a national pre- 
judice. Some of his reasons, algo, seem to us to be founded 
upon considerations which are somewhat foreign to art. 
Jn comparisons of this kind, criticiam should avoid conclu 
gions of too absolute o kind, so numerous and various are 
the elements of such an admeasurement. Thus, we will 
very readily admit, with Richardson, in his reasons for 
preierring the series of cartoons at Hampton Court, that 
the choice which Raffaello has made in them of the most 
nngnificent and touching points in the history of religion, 
ja, for every Christian, of a more immediate interest than 
that of the subjects painted in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
Nevertheless, as regards art and painting, would this 
be a peremptory reason of preference? Ought we, in 
a question purely of art ‘and theory, to resolve upon judging 
the paintings of the Stanze inferior, because their subjects 
are general representations of sciences or histories which 
are of little importance to us? ‘Think where the applicay 
tion of such a system of appreciation might Jead us, were it 
employed to measure the relative value of all the works of 
ancient or modern art! 








the already spoken, 
which result, to the eye of the conncieseur, from diffiee 
ences of execution, may it not be permitted to add to thass: 
presumptions, the natural preference which the artist him 
self, may have hnd in the choice of the gubjecta which he 
reserved for his peculiar execution? ‘Now, it is unquee- 
tionable that the conception of the subject of Ananiag 
mast be regarded as that wherein the assemblage of all the 
qualities, which not only constitute, but serve to define 
: e genius of painting, predominates in the greatest 
. Among the merits of which the poetic talent of pain 

is composed, there is one which is very rare; it is that 
selecting for each scene what may be called the moral 
costume, or otherwise, the manners of the subject, 
This is the merit which strikes us here in the group 
of the apostles. Nowhere do those fishermen, who have 
quitted their nets to become the celestial missionaries 
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lifts the right arm, and his finger, which points to Hoa” 
ven, shows whence has emansted the sentence of death. 
‘Wothing ooald be more happy for the ition ‘of the 
subject, and for the picturesque effect of the whole, than 
the ciroumference of that estrade upon which the: group 
of spostles is elevated, and the of which, poor and 
simple like themselves, has no other ornament than the 
folds of s suspended cloth. It is the place destined for 
the reception, as well as the distribution, of the gifts or 
alms which are to be divided among the faithful. It was 
impossible to have made the subject better understood by 

» the appearance of place, time, and persons. At the side 
of.the estrade, we see various Christians coming, some 
bringing money, others bearing goods or merchandise asa 
tribute to be deposited at the feet of the apostles. On the 
other side is going on the distribution to those who wait 
outside the balustrade ronning round the enclosure. Two 
of the apostles preside at the division: one holds a bag of 
coin; the other has drawn thence those which he is count- 
ing to the man, who, holding forth his hands, seems to 
demand more. 

‘The middle of the scene upon the foreground of the 
Picture, is occupied by the figure of Ananias stricken dead, 
and fallen to earth. We cannot too much admire is 
the way in which the attitude of the man explains his fall. 
It is impossible to err; its cause was audden and violent : 
all, together with the expression of the head, exhibits its 
effect. Raffaello has alone the secret of some- 
times expressing that which is successive in the action, of 
which painting can only seize a single and rapid instant, 
‘When a figure is seen fallen to the earth, the painter can- 
not tell us how long it has been there, and how long it will 
‘be in its present posture. Any other painter would have 
made this figure support itself upon one of its hands; but 
here the hand is turned, so that the body ia supported upon 
the wrist, s kind of position which cannot be lasting; mow, 
by this we see that, in a short moment, the body will “be 

ly stretched upon the earth. st 

The two persons behind Ananias are charged by the 

painter with explaining to the spectator, as far as it can be 
BB 
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of circumspect curiosity which belongs to a man who 
doubts and is uncertain; the left hand expresses surprise, 

‘We should never finish showing and admiring all the 
varieties of characters, sentiments, and affections which 
are discoverable in this composition. There is adoration 
and respect among some, dissimulated hatred among others, 
Aneredulity, with all its disdainfuiness, sits upon the 
countenance. of the old man, who completes the composi- 
tion. Raffaello, who understood the most noble forms, 
excelled equally in giving the ideal of the ignoble: witness 
the beggar by profession, in the painting which we have 
now described; witness the two cripples, in the composi- 
tion of another cartoon of which we are soon to speak. 

The subject of St. Paul preaching, whether at Ephesus 
or Athens, has engaged Raffuello more than once. There 
exist many designs of his upon this subject, which are like 
preludes to the great and beautiful composition of the 
cartoon at Hampton Court, a work in which we meet with 
nothing which does not induce us to attribute the entire 
execution to the hand of the master. Here, indeed, shines 
forth that character, at once of wisdom and amplitude, of 
simplicity and richness, of grandeur and eloquence, which 
way the peculiarity of his designs. ‘The pen-and-ink 
sketch of the Preaching of St. Paul, a sketch which has 
been engraved by Mare Antonio, served for the theme of 
this cartoon. 

Always ingenious in the choice of the locality of cach 
scene, Raffaello has given to the present the aceompani- 
ment of a epace surrounded with fine buildings. The 
foreground, consisting of the steps of a temple, upon 
which the apostle is raised, provides him with a sort of 
platform or rostrum, about which, in a circle, is arranged 
the audience, of which the masses are balanced in the 
happiest manner, by the variety introduced into the groups 
of figures, some of whom are standing, others: sitting. 
‘This disposition, which, while it isolates the sacred orator, 
places him in the foreground of the picture, confers upon 
his entire person a greatness of proportion which seems to 
add, for the senses, the effect of a certain superiority to 
tlug of the imposing action by which he prevails over his 
audience, 
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Every composition ought to present to the eyes agree- 
able relations between the parts and the whole. The 
artist obtains them by subordinating the groups and their 
connexion to the harmony of the lines, or to what is called 
the picturesque effect. This beautiful harmony, which 
charms the senses, and which Raffaello possessed in a 
degree beyond any other painter, is, nevertheless, to the 
judgment of a spiritual critic, no more than a secondary 
merit of his works. We find with him a profounder 
order of combinations: in his paintings, we may not only 
tind reason for the movements and action of each person, 
but we can discover what each feels and thinks, It might 
be said that the ideas and affections are composed, con- 
trasted, and gronped, as well as the bodies, 

You ean distinguish, in the circle of the audience of 
St. Paul, five groups, so to speak, of affections, either 
distinct or contrasted, of which the alternate expressions 
indicate every species of disposition of mind. 

Behind the apostle three persons are collected, whose 
positions and expressions of countenance indicate merely 
a cold admiration. The second group of men, seated near 
the orator, indicate by the agitation which is manifested 
among them, that they are disputing. Then comes 
a group, at the head of which is xn erect figure, whose 
attitude, atteutive air, and head slightly inclined on 
onc side, give the idea of a degree of persuasion which 
the feelings: it is the belief of the heart. 
Hard by are old men with bald heads; one of them, with 
hig hands and head resting on a crutch, listens, but with a 
hardened air; his neighbour scems to fear to be convinced. 
Passionate admiration and devotion of conviction are 
manifested by the most sensible signs, in the personage 
who is grouped, at the other extremity of the picture, 
with the figure of a woman, which terminates the compo- 
sition upon this side. 

When it is said that the cartoons of the tapestries were 
painted by the hand of Raffaello, it is to grant much, 
(considering the multitude of his oceupations and hin- 
drances) that, after having composed them all, he should 
alone have executed some of them, and more or less 
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worked upon sonte others. Even in those the execution 
of which he woukl reserve to himself, is it not probable 
that he would still have employed the pencil of more than 
one of his. pupils, in the various pumerous accessories 
of the majority of their compositions? Thus the same 
Giovanni d’Udine, whom we have seen in the Laggie of 
the Vatican, and at the Farnesina, charged with painting 
flowers, fruits, and animals, might, in the Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes, have executed the water, sky, the 
landscape, and those aquatic birds which embellish the 
foreground. 

Although less abounding in figures, less rich in move- 
ment and expression, and less dramatic in subject, the 
scene of the Miraculous Draught presents the most beau= 
tiful details in the attitudes of th hermen. The general 
tone of the picture ix full of freshness, It might be 
supposed that the total aspect, by the splendour and light- 
ness of the colours proper to the subject, was destined to 
produce, jn this numerous s:xies of works, certain varieties, 
and even certain contrasts, calculated to make them sever- 
ally estimated by intercomparison. 

It is legitimate to suppose that Raffaello had sometimes 
in view the natnre of the substance and workmanship of 
the art of tapestry, as well in his choice of some subjects, 
as in the mater of representing thean, and his use of the 
aecessories which might be introduced. We know that 
this art adapts itself to the detuils and riclness of em- 
broideries, ornaments, and the gorgeousness of architectural 
decoration. One would Tike to explain, from this point of 
view, the very peculiar composition of St. Peter und St. 
Johu curing a lame man under a peristyle of a temple. 2 
have said, peculiar composition. ‘he scene, in fact, passes, 
properly speaking, under the portico, and in such manner, 
that, contrary to all custom, the columns come hefore the 
figures, so as to cut the scene into as many compartments 
as there are intereolumnar spaces. It is in the centre 
Space that the principal action passes; the rest is shared 
among the other spaces which separate the columns. This 
singulgr portion of the composition, wlich seems to he the 
accessory of the principal portion, finds, perliaps, its ex- 
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planation, particularly if we bear in mind the tapestry. 
'No one of the series, in fact, strikes the eyes more by the 
effect of its workmanship. This effect is due to tho 
astonishing richness of the columns, which are twisted, 
fluted, and adorned with gilt foliage, and the rickness and 
splendour of which has been reproduced in the tapestry 
with astonishing truth. 

We are led to believe that Giulio Romano bad a great 
share in the execution of this cartoon, Undoubtedly we 
may find in it more than one beautiful and noble figure, 
which becomes still more remarkable by the contrast 
bf the two lame beggars, the terrible truthfulness of whom 
would seem to be the ideal type of all the deformities with 
which nature can afflict a human creature, 

The seventh of the cartoons at Hampton Court—that is 
to say, of the original paintings after which the celebrated 
tapestries of the Vatican were executed—represents the 
Blinding of Elymas, This sorcerer opposed the preach- 
ing of St. Paul, and endeavoured to prevent the pro- 
consul from embracing the religion of Christ. 

Raffaello has treated this subject, (I speak of his com- 
position) after a system which was familiar to him. I 
speak of that according to which a certain correspond- 
ence established among the principal masses of the picture, 
produces in it a true symmetry of lines, Generally, 
this effect pleases the eye, because its sensible result is 
to facilitate the comprehension of the whole. This 
metiad seems peculiarly suitable to any acene placed in 
an interior, of which the architecture, naturally symme- 
trical, coustitutes the background or accompaniment. 

Were the action takes place in the Pratorium, the 
centre of which is occupied by a niche where the tribunal 
of the proconsul rises, The middle point, where we 
see the judge with his assistants, naturally divides the 
scenes, the actors, and the spectators into two groups. On 
one, is St. Paul, whose menacing gesture proclaims that he 
has obtained vengeance from on high against the enemy 
of God; on the other side, and in front of St. Paul, ad- 
vances Elymas the sorcerer, who is just become blind. 
The effect of this sudden privation of sight is wonderfully 
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given, by the most expressive pantomime. It is impossible 
to imagine an action more true. The wretched man, 
plunged into darkness, extends his arms, seeks for a sup- 
port, and gropes along; the proconsul and all present are 
atruck with astonishment. 

We ‘have now gone th the composition of the 

seven cartoons at Hampton Court. Thewvery titles of 
' their subjects (we dare not say as much for our descrip- 
tion of them) will have proved to the neader who hes not 
seen them, that fate, as we have already said, has spared 
the best of these compositions. ‘ 

Among the five others of the collection, of which we 
can derive the idea only from the tapestries, there are 
some whose subjects, without being new, or displaying an 
invention as rare, do not fail, however, to present very 
great beauties. Such is, among others, that of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi. In dimensions it-may be reckoned 
among the largest. It is also, of the whole collection, by 
far the most numerous in figures—the fullest, if we may 
80 express ourselves. 

Raffaello, after having frequently treated the subject of 
the Adoration of the Kings, in paintings as well as in 
drawings, seemed to have intended to accumulate in this last 
cowposition all the-ideas which he had dispersed among 
the preceding, and therein to combine, with all the different 
Kinds of character and expression, all the splendours which. 
the subject, historically considered, would admit of, and 
which the oriental pomp of the persons who figure in the 
acene suggests to the imagination. It is agreeable, also, to 
think that this kind of superfetation of accessories, of de- 
tails, of horaes, of camels, of elephants, all this Asiatic 
cortége, may have been suggested to the artist by the de- 
sire of furnishing the tapestry work with favourable objects 
of iniitation, inthe richness and variety of stuffs, and in the 
astonishing variety of ornament. It is certain that no 
ne of the other tapestries strikes 80 much with its splen- 
dour, or exercises 80 much power of attracting the eyes, 
and fixing the crowd of spectators, as this, 

Butrvhet we must admire above all, is the conception 
or moral idea of the picture. One of the privileges of 
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Raffaello was to be able to place himself in the highest 
pointof view with regard toeach subject. No one has better 
understood than he has done, that the subjects of Chris- 
tianity, especially those connected with the mysteries of 
its origin, may be conceived and represented in two ways 
by painting. Of these two ways, one can only consist of 
the simple image of the fact as the gospel relates it; and to 
this, Raffaello has more than once confined himself in treat- 
ing the present subject. ‘The other manner is that by 
which, acquainted with the great results of the fact that he 
ig to express, the painter, like the epic poet, makes use of 
a'sort of prophetic fiction, by means of which he develops 
in anticipation, and conveys to the spectator, the miraculous 
consequences which we now know that it contained. 

‘Thus the subject of the Adoration of the Kings, signify- 
ing, as the word Epiphany implies, (the name given to this 
event in its mystical sense,) the revelation of the Saviour, 
and the appeal made to the Gentiles by their future libe- 
rator, Raffaello knew bow to employ, with a rare success, 
jn the representation of the fact, the great consequences 
which the succession of ages rust develop from it. He 
had thus the merit of two great and beautiful ideas: one, 
of having opposed, to the poverty of the stable, the pas 
pous retinue of the kings, prostrated at the feet of the 
Infant God ; the other, of having exhibited and assembled 
together, by 2 prophetic licence, that crowd of the inha- 
pitants of ali countries, who, holding their arms towards 
the manger, thus declare the advent of the Redeemer of 
the world. 

Tt has been said, that the tapestries having been de~ 
signed to decorate different saloons in the departments of 
the Vatican, their dimensions were necessarily subordi- 
nated to those of the walls of these saloons. Thus there 
are some which, with the same height, are not quite half 
the breadth of the preceding. Such are the two pieces of 
hanging whereon are represented, in one, Jesus Christ 
appesring, after his resurrection, to Mary Magdalen, like 
a gardener; and on the other, Jesus Christ at table with 
the disciples at Emmaus, and making himself known to 
them. ‘These two subjects, somewhat sterile for eompo- 
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sition, offer nothing, either in this or in other respects, 
Which description ean lay hold of Jt may be doubted 
whether, if Ratfzello composed them, he took any part in 
their execution, 

It is not so with the Massncre of the Tnnocents, which, 
divided into two pieces of tapestry, must nevertheless bo 
Tegarded as one subject, although the figures in either are 
composed separately upon each ground, so that they can- 
Rot be made to harmonise when placed together, 

In this double composition Raffaello, who could never 
repeat himself, was compelled to measure himself with 
himself—that is, with the eclebrated design which he had 
already made upon the sume subject, to exercise the graver 
of Mare Antonio, This drawing, it must be confessed, has 
Some advantae over the tapestry: as the Proportionate 
breadth of the drawing is double that of the two new com= 
Positions, the different scenes of the Subject succeed in it 
© one another, group themselves, and are connected 
together with much more satisfaction to the eye. There 
38 more of what is called air, On the contrary, the narrow 
dimensions of the tivo compositions, al] height, intended for 
the tapestries, induced factlo, Particularly in one of 
them, to heap the figures together, if the expression be 
allowable. In order to introduce many things, he hag 
beea obliged, in taking his point of view from on high, to 
Place them one above the other, 

For the Fest, nothing can better exhibit his inexhaustible 
fertility, and the faculty he had, not only of varying hig 
Conceptions, but of surpassing his fret thought in force and 
value. In these tapestries 
Aetion, but, if we may so speak, a movement or a theme, 
which has been borrowed from the drawing. If there is 
any repetition of idea, it is that the subject, allowing but 
of one kind of attack, violence, and murder, rendered it 
impossible for the painter to avord retracing, in his images, 
the same situation of uscless defence and despair. Notwith- 
Standing thig compulsory repetition, we may affirm that 
there is not a single portion, not a single figure repeated; 
that there is not 8 movement, nor a head, nor an expres- 
sion, whigh is not of catirely fresh invention, 
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If we cannot describe to ourselves Raffaello, but by first 
forming a just idea of what is called the gift of invention, it 
would seem that we have here a kind of inevitable vicious 
circle, from which it results that we can describe inven- 
tion in painting only by instancing the productions of 
Raffaello. People often believe that, when a subject has 
once received the stamp of genius, it is exhausted, and 
that there is no longer any means of employing it again. 
Yet how many subjects have been repeated, and how many 
times, by Raffaello, who never believed that he had ex- 
haysted a single one, and who, had it been necessary, 
would have again repeated, with new beauties, the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. Tho truth is, that, as there is 
infinity in Nature, there is likewise infinity in the 
variety of the sensations which she produces, and conse- 
quently in the images, which are their impresses. Now, 
that which characterizes the genius of invention is that 
quality possessed by the imagination of multiplying these 
impresses, as Nature multiplies the variety of her types. 

It is very true that all those who, since Raffaello, have 
treated the subject of the Massaere of the Innocents, have 
given eause to think that it has been exhausted by him. 
It is true, ulso, that in no work of art bave power and 
energy of expression been carried so far, and it is with 
difficulty that we can conceive cven an approximation. 
Raffaello, in this subject above all, seems to have exhi- 
bited tle utmost limit of invention in the depicting of the 
passions, 

Yn imitation by the art of painung, as in thatof the other 
arts, there is a secret by which the impressions of a 
subject and its effects are produced upon the soul in 
the highest degree. This secret consists in avviding to 
multiply the seenes and objects of emotions upon many 
points, und in concentrating the action in a principal point 
of view, or upon a small number ef aspects. Le Brun, 
for instance, has painted the Massacre of the Innocents, 
and has so multiplied the acts, scenes, and episodes, that 
the memory can scarcely preserve the recollection of 
a single one of them, But no one who has once seem 
this subject treated by Raffaello will ever forget the 
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impression. It is because Raffaello had always the 
art of seizing, in every subject, that which is its culmi- 
nating point, and, by bringing the force of his invention to 
dear upon this point, of fixing the eye and attaching the 
interest of the spectator upon it, Thus, in the two parts 
of the present composition, he has taken care to place in 
the fore-ground the object that is at once the most terrible 
and the most pathetic of his drama. 

In one, he shows, in front of the picture, the frightfully 
truthful group of the assassin holding the dagger with one 
hand, and with the other tearing the infant from its mother, 
who, thrown down upon the ground, defends it with all 
the violence of despair. The attitude, the action, the 
character of the head of the executioner, have all the fury 
of a wild beast. Tbe vigour of action, the expression of 
head in the woman, display the highest pitch of foree 
which the delineation of the passions can attain, without 
falling into those exaggerated contortions which destroy 
harmony of form. 

In the other composition, Raffacllo has studied to place 
upon the fore-ground a scene, which, as if to provide a 
sort of contrast to the first, and also to the fury of the 
other executioners, struggling with the mothers for the 
objects of their tenderness, becomes in some sort the last 
act of this drama, It is a mother sitting upon the ground, 
holding upon her knees her dead infant, and abandoning 
herself’ to a grief, calm, but so powerfully given by the 
Painting, that the emotion communicates itself strongly to 
the spectator. It is impossible to see her weep without 
feeling softened; there is a sympathetic virtue in her tears. 

We reckon only twelve subjects of tapestry, although 
there are really thirteen pieces. For, as we ‘have seen, 
the Massacre of the Innocents forms two pieces on one 
subject. 

‘The twelfth subject, and one which is considered as being 
among the most remarkable of these compositions, is that 
of the Ascension, of which the greatest dimension is 
natprally in height. Christ appears in the sky accom~ 
panied by two angels; he has just quitted the disciples, 
who occupy the lower part of the picture. A single sen- 
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timent governs all tne persons of this composition, that of 
astonishment mingled with respect and adoration, All are 
on their knees, or are about to kneel; their looks are 
directed to the same point, whence results a sort of 
uniformity of posture, attitude, and idea, which gives little 
scope for description. 

‘Tapestries are not framed, like pictures, by borders in 
relief; they must bear their own frame-work, which is 
also of tapestry. 

Raffaello imagined to make this part, which, in an 
eliging in relief, forms the ground of it, receive a series of 
amall compositions, after the fashion of continuous friezes. 
Ee chose for their subject the celebration of the pontiff 
iwho had commanded this beautiful undertaking. Thus, 
under the form of a series of bas-reliefs, we find the 
delineation of the history of Leo X. A skilful graver 
has multiplied copies of this represented history, written 
in the manner, and after the style, of ancient art. Nothing 
better shows how well Raffaello was able to appropriate to 
himself the taste and the system of the historiographic 
seulptures of the Trajan column. 

This series of compositions, done in camaieu, represents 
the entrance of Giovanni de’ Medici, legate at Florence, 
after the death of his father. The tumult occasioned at 
Florence by the enemies of the Medici. The legate, 
Giovanni de’ Medici, escaping under the habit of a simple 
monk. The pillage of the palace of the Medici; the carry~ 
ing off of the statucs, ures and books which Lorenzo 
had collected. Giovanni de’ Medici presenting himself to 
Federigo di Gonzaga, after the battle of Ravenna, and 
afterwards recovering his Hberty, by escaping from his 
Snemics. The punislunent of those of the partisans of the 
Medici who were condemned to death after 1494. The 
massacre of the inhabitants of Prato. Giovanni de’ 
Medici recalled, and reconducted to his palace with the 
acclamations of the citizens. The re-establishment of the 
former government. The cardinal, Giovanni de’ Medici, 
presenting himself to the conclave after the death of 
Malius 1, The same, elected pope under the name of 
Leo X,, receiving the homage of the sacred college. 
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Asrevorders of the same tapestries contain another 
stufs of subjects, taken from the Old and New Testa- 
«sents, applied and composed in the same manner, and 
according to the same fancy of a frieze in bas-relief, 

Judging from the small connexion which exists between 
these compositions, one is tempted to suspect that Raffaello, 
in such a combination of ornaments purely accessory, 
may have made use of a great number of sketches and of 
slight thoughts, escaped from his fertile pencil, which were 
the germs of more important compositions, and which we 
behold developed by him in greater works. This we 
should guess from the mere titles of these subjects, even 
if some of these to which we shall cali attention did not 
furnish u proof of it. 

‘The second frieze is composed of the following subjects: 
‘Joseph brought before Pharuah, the Passage of the Red 
Sea, Moses receiving the Tables of the Law,! the Annun- 
ciation, Jesus Christ giving the Keys to St. Peter,” the 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes,? Jesus Christ returnmg to 
Jerusatem after his Resurrection, St. Paul leaving the 
Ephesian Priests, St. Paul taken by the Jews before 
Festus, Corinthians receiving Baptism, the Fall of Simon 
the Sorcerer, St. Paul at Ephesus, the Israelites finishing. 
the Veil of the. Tabernacle, Jesus Christ amidst the 
Apostles, the Sacrifice of the Muss, Priests, Deacons, and 
other Ministers of the Altar. 

‘We know not what space of time was required to perfect 
f the twelve tapestrics in Flanders, and at what precise 

epoch they arrived at Rome. It is probable that it was 
th after the death of Leo X., which followed that of Raffaello 
th by a year. If it was under the pontificate of Adrian VI.,* 
7 his successor, who was notorious for his indifference to 
the arts, it is conceivable how the cartoons of Raffaello, 
the true originals of these beautiful compositions, and 
with which it would have been so interesting to have been 











1 able 10 compare these copies, were not reclaimed and 
Pa 1A subject precisely repeated in the Logie. 
w ? Kgactly repeated in one of the cartoons. 
+ his weems to hve een te sketch of the eartoon described above. 
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He died in 1523, after a reign of twenty moncts and sixteen days, 
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: A in ig, qne defect of 
brought back to Rome. What is certain is, 12° ota whete 


fragment of them ever returned to Rome. “antth 

‘These cartoons had each of them been cut up into severe 
perpendicular pieces, probably by the workers in tapestry, 
to facilitate their labour. The work finished, they remained *” 
forgotten in the manufactories, until Charles L, king of 
England, got possession of them. They were at first 
preserved in a paltry case, at the palace of Whiteball, 
where their fragments were sometimes put together, and 
exhibited. The troubles of the reign of Charles I. and 
tte tragic end of that prince, a friend of the arts, may 
have prevented the honour which these precious fragments 
merited, from being rendered to them. ‘They were still 
among the numerous and superb pictures of his collection, 
when the whole was set up for public sale, and Cromwell 
gave an order for their purchase, by which means they 
were kept in England. Under king William, they were 
finully put together, and restored each to its former com, 
dition, which was done by backing them with paper, 
strengthened with canvas, and repairing the little local 
alterations which their colour had suffered. A fine gallery 
was prepared expressly to receive them, at the palace of 
Hampton Court, where they were framed, suspended, and 
attended to with all the precautions which could guarantee 
them from the injuries of atmosphere and damp. Trans- 
ported for some years to the royal palace of Windsor, they 
have since been taken back to the palace of Hampton 
Court, where they may be now scen. 

De Piles! informs us that Bernard Van Oriay of Brus- 
sels, Michael Coxis of Malines, and other Flemings who 
had been pupils of Raffaello at Rome, were charged, either 
by himself or by Leo X., with superintending the work 
of the tapestry, upon ¢ velurn to Flanders. In fact, 
this work demanded a double care. ‘The most important 
was that of fidelity in the expression of forms, character, 
and style of design, We may imagine thnt Raffaello, 
being unable to attend in person, must have had the 
greatest interest in confiding this superintendence to artists 
formed by himself. 
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stu Bards the mechanical management of the tapestry- 

vag, no work seems to have combined, in a higher 
adgree, richness with perfection, The manufactories of 
that time used much silk, gold, and silver. It is easy 
to conceive what a sensation these tapestries must have 
produced at Rome, being then in all their freshness, and 
er their splendour of tints. Vasari speaks of them in 
terms of perfect enthusiasm. ‘This work, says he,’ seems 
the effect rather of a supernatural art, than of human in- 
dustry. We cannot cease from wondering how, with mere 
threads, it becomes possible to render all the details of the 
figures, all the softness of the flesh, and all the accessories 
of plants, animals, and buildings, so that the deceived eye 
takes them for the work of the pencil. 

‘Notwithstanding all thet the novelty of the thing would 
naturally add, at that time, to the sentiment of admira- 
tion, it must be admitted that still, after the lapse of 
three centuries, numerous portions of these works are 
capable of producing & species of illusion which cannot be 
equalled by painting itself, ‘This illusion results from the 
nature, or, to speak more clearly, from the material 
itself used in the mechanical process ‘of tapestry, which in 
imitations of drapcrics, stuffs, ‘and habiliments, employed 
the very substances of which they are formed in their 
models. The same may be said of armour, cuirasses, 
shields, and other objects of ancient military equipment, 
jn the finishing of which metallic substances are used. It 
is obvious that, in all these objects, the employment of 
the colours of the painter cannot, as regards illusion, dis 
pute the advantage with the employment of substances of 
wool or silk. and of metallic threads of gold or silver, 
which are able to render the imitations literally identical 
with the object imitated. 

Thus, even to the present day all these parts of the tapes- 
tries have preserved a singular force of tone, and power of 
Glusion, while the remaining portions have ‘naturally lost, 
by the mere action of time, more or Tess of their first 
vividgess. Some portions of colour, the white and 
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scarlet especially, where threads of silk have been used, 
are faded; and thence has arisen more than one defect of 
harmony, caused by the contrast of the other parts where 
the mineral colours have retained all their primitive 
freshness. 

Whatever the changes which have befallen the tapes- 
tries from these causes, they are still one of the monu- 
ments which most distinctly proclaim the power and 
grandenr of Raffaello’s genius. 

The saloon called the Hall of Constantine is the 
first and greatest of all those to which Raffaello has also 
given his name in the Vatican. Although it was not 
painted until after his death, by Giulio Romano, and some 
others, doubtless of his school, we should not feel justified 
in omitting a description of it from those of his last 
labours. In the first place it is certain,! that by the 
order of Leo X., Raffaello had not only made all the de- 
signs for the principal paintings of this hall, but also, 
besides the plan of its decoration, had already personally 
sommenced sume of the details, as is evidenced by the 
two beautiful allegorical figures which we shall presently 
mention. 

The Hall of Constantine, or at least the subjects which 
it contains, show us clearly the historico-allegorical system 
in relation with the history of the holy see, which 
Raffacllo never ceased to follow and realise in his compo- 
sitions in the halls, after completing the Hall of the Seg- 
naira, 

We have already remarked, that the four subjects of 
the succeeding Hall are nothing but historical allegories, 
or allusive subjects, the aim of which is to represent one 
thing under the form of some other thing, Thus it is that 
certain particnlar facts of the time and history of the pon- 
tificates of Julius TI, and of Leo X, are found traced by 
the pencil of Raffaello, under the titles or externals of 
facts borrowed cither from the Seriptures or from ancient 
history. 

In the last of the Halls, that of Torre Borgia, the policy 
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of the court of Rome conld not fail to celebrate the muni- 
ficence of Charlemagne towards the church. As in the 
peristyle or vestibule of Saint Peter's we behold the 
equestrian statues of the two principal benefactors of the 
Romish church, Constantine and Charlemagne; so, and in 
the same spirit, it was deemed fitting that the first hall, 
to correspond with the last, should contain the history or 
the first Roman emperor who, having embraced Chris- 
tianity, is related to have made the donation of Rome to 
pope Sylvester. 

Before giving an account of the great subjects of 
which two only were painted from the designs and 
compositions of Raffsello, we must fix our attention for 
‘a moment upon two of the allegorical figures which form 
the decoration of the skirting of this vast hall, and which 
were puinted in oil by himself. 

Towards the close of Raffielio’s life, a Venetian painter, 
Sebastiano del Piombo, whose talent, as we shall see, it 
was sought to oppose to that of Raffaello, had, in his 
ignorance of’ fresco, formed the design of painting in oil 
upon plaster. Ratfaello, equally expert in both methods 
of painting, desired also to try the new process; and he pur- 
posed to employ it in the paintings of the hall of Con- 
stantine, The stucco was accordingly prepared with this 
view. We learn from Vasari that the success did not 
correspond to the hopes which had been formed of this 
innovation. In fact, Giulio Romano, when he afterwards 
proceeded to paint the Battle of Constantine, removed the 
stucco that had been prepared for oils, and returned to 
the ordinary process employed in freseo painting. 

‘There still, however, exist, in the skirting of this hall, 
two large and beautifal figures, painted in oil, by Raffaello, 
who probably executed them as an experiment of the 
process he desired to essay. Time has proved in these 
two works, as in those of Sebastian, in several places, that 
oil painting turns black upon plaster, in the composition of 
which lime is an ingredient. With this exception, and 
although their darkened tone shows very strongly in this 
hali wifth those of the frescoes, Raffaello’s two figures are 
well preserved in other respects. 
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‘They represent, in a size larger than life, Justice and 
Mercy. ‘The first is: varkable for its broad and noble 
arrangement of drapery, and its graceful position and 
attitude. Her head is turned, and her gaze iy fixed upon 
the seales which she holds in one hand; the other land 
rests on the lower part of the neck of an ostrich, which 
stands at her side. What can have suggested the ostrich 
as an attribute of justice? Truly, allegorical signs are too 
often enigmas, the meaning of which is lost. 

‘The same doubt does not apply to the lamb which is at 
the feet of Mercy. This symbol is the only accessory 
which indicates her; but the spectator needs it not, as the 
first glance has identified her, by her attitude and the air 
of her physiognomy. 

Leo X. earnestly wished to witness the completion of 
the decorations of the Hall of Constantine, and Raffaello, as 
we shall sce, had very good reasons for satisfying the 
pope’s cagerness. It appears that he prepared ali the mae 
terials fur this new and great enterprise while he was at 
work cn the Transfiguration, the last of his oil paintings, 
and which no donbt prevented him from completing the 
designs of the Hali of Constantine. 

Four great subjects, relative to the history of the first 
Christian emperor, were t oceupy the tour sides of this 
vast space—namely, the Vision of Constantine, his Battle 
against Maxentius, his Baptism, and his Donation of Rome 
to the Pope. 

Raffaello seems to have taken these subjects in the 
order in which we have named them, which is also the 
chronological order of the events represented, We shall 
see that he made the designs of the two first, which will 
authorise us in placing their paintings among his inven- 
tions, and consequently among his works, although they 
were not actually executed until after his death. But 
we sball oid ourselves exempt from mentioning the other 
two,--those of the Baptism, and the Donation, otherwise 
than to assign the invention and the execution of them to 
Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni, Raffaello’s two 
Jegatecs, Vasari names them both, and associates them 

? Vita de Franeeseo Penni. 
ec? 
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with the works of this great hall; the inventions of which, 
he adds, are in a great measure due to Raffaello. These 
words perfectly agree with the existence of the two 
designs of which we shall speak. But they confirm also 
that which is indicated by the style, the taste, and the 
composition of the Baptism and the Donation, nanely, 
that these two subjects were entirely the work of the twu 
legatees, probably, indecd, of one only. As it is an un- 
questionable fact that the Vision and the Battle occupied 
the pencil only of Giulio Romano, it is probable that 
Francesco Penni alone painted the other two.) The 
Baptisin which bears the date 1524, and that of the Dona- 
tion, represent, ay) practice followed 
by Raffaello in the other paintings of the alls, pope Saint 
vester, under the features ot Clement VIL, the thea 
reigning pope.? 

It is certain that Raffaello was the author of the two 
most beautiful subjects in the Hall ef Constantine; that 
they were painted from the designs he had left. Richardson 
speaks us trom personal observation, of the design of the 
Celestial Vision, done with a pen, and tinted and shaded; 
and he indicates the different collections through which 
this work passed before it adorned the cabinet of the 
duke of Devonshire. 

Ratfuello in this coneeption has chosen for his subject a 
motent in which the emperor is haranguing his soldiers. 
Faithful observer of the costumes of antiquity, he has ekil- 
fully conformed to the models of the das-reliefs on the 
‘Trajan column, or on the triumphal arches, which often 
represent the action of haranguing the trogps, un action 
also frequently four’ upon a multitude of imperial coins. 
Constantine is, in the same way, represented before his 
tent, in suggest, exhorting his soldiers. 

As far as regards the general style and the details, we 
might regard it as a composition altogether antique, as one 
of those scenes go often represented on the Roman monu- 
ments, But the emperor's head and his eyes, directed 
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* Vasari, Life of Francis Penni. 
¥ Beltori, Lescriz, delle Pitture, 120. 
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towards Heaven, carry the attention of the spectators 
also to the upper part of the pictare, where he beholds 
with Constantine a radiant cross borne by three small 
angels, and a little further, these three well known words, 
EN TOYTOQ NIKA, “In this conquer.” ° ‘Thus is the true 
subject expressed 

‘The background show some of the principal monu- 
ments of Rome, and wumerous goldiers hastening to 
augment the groups surrounding tbe tribune. In the 
foreground, at the foot of the tribune, are two young 
men holding the emperor's arms, and on the other side, 
the grotesque figure of a dwarf, who, with Voth hands, is 
endeavouring to place a helmet upon his head. 

Various reasons have been given for the introduction 
of this burlesque supercrogation, But Richardson tells us 
that the original design had neither the figure of the two 
young men, nor that of the dwarf, nor several other acces+ 
sories, reserved perhaps for the execution of the painting, 
We must, therefore, demand the explanation of these 
details from Giulio Romano, or, if you will, from Bellori.! 

The same Bellori, agreeing with Vasari in assigning to 
Raffaello the invention und composition of the Kattle of 
Constantine, observes,? that Vasari, only employs the word 
sketch in speaking of the design which is comprised in this 
grand coneeption, and he considers that this word does not 
sufficiently express the ides. Andrea Sacchi, he adds, 
had seen’ at Bologna the original design from which 
Giulio Romano worked. This design was, in point of fact, 
in the possession of count Malvasia ut Bologna, where 
it was admired by Richardson. 

We have given these details to prove, thatif the honour 
of the free and bold execution of this grand subject is 
really due to Giulio Romano, we must yield to Raffnello 
that of the grandest historical composition which exists in 
painting. In the original design, this vast scene of battle 
was conceived still more numerous in figures, more 





















1 Bellori says that this dwarf is the portrait of a bavlesane personege 
who diverted the court, and who belonged to the cariinul Ippolite de? 
Medici — Descriz. drdie Pitture, yp. Wi. 

2 Bellori, #b., 11. 
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varied in its aspects; the background represented a 
range of mountains, at the foot of which detached bodies 
of the two armies were fighting; features which, amplify- 
ing the subject, would have contributed to give it a larger 
extent to the eye. Giulio Romano, in his execution, has 
suppressed several of these details, He appears to have 
applied himself to render the composition more crowded, 
more compact, to give it the appearance of o closer en- 
gagement. He has accordingly been reprosched with 
having compressed his battle in one straight line, too 
much like that which sculpture, from the limited nature 
of its means, was compelled, in ancient art, to represent 
upon bas-relief, prodttcing but a restricted image of the 
subject. 

No puinter could better than Raffaello imitate the 
antique in borrowing from the statues und bas-relief of’ 
the ancients only that which suited the genius of painting. 
Too often has the mistake been made of attempting to 
produce by the pencil the style and gust peculiar to 
sculpture, either in the composition of pictures which are 
nothing but bas-reliefs, or in transferring to the character 
of design that species of coldness which marble seems to 
inspire; or, again, in seeking to imitate in another kind ot 
drapery the stiffuess of the angular and perpendicular 
folds of statues. Raffaello, gifted with a just fecling 
and sure taste, bas given upon this point the lesson and 
the model of the just medium which ought to be followed. 
None knew better than he how to profit by the examples 
of antique sculpture; but it was with the resources and 
fitting appliances of his own art that he adopted into hi 
paintings their practice and their style. 

‘Lhere is no doubt that the admirable bas-reliefs of the 
battles of Trajan on the arch of Constantine, with those 
of the column of Trajan, guided Raffaello in the general 
idea, as well as in the separate parts and details of his 
great battle. We certainly find there more than one kind 
of combination derived from the antique. No doubt the 
criticifta which should analyze this great composition, 
figure by figure and group by group, could not fail to dis- 
cover borrowed sentiments and ideas, imitations of ite 
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movements, actions, or expressions. Yet we think it 
would be impossible for it to point out one single figure 
trausferred from the ancient marbles, in such a manner 
that the one could be said to be a repetition of the other. 

This is what, in the production of works of art, 
should be the spirit of that imitation which those who 
come after may permit themselves of the works of their 
predecessors; and such is the character which has always, 
in the succession of epochs, marked men of genius of 
every class. They only follow each other in their works 
like travellers, who, to describe the same country, traverse 
the same roads, and see the sume places, but, according to 
the variety of their talents, reccive different impressions 
from them, and give different views of them. 

Whatever aid Raffaello may have derived from the 
works of antiquity, certainly be found there, no more than 
in those of his modern predecessors, any model for 2 com- 
position so vast, 60 complicated, so full; and that which is 
peculiarly excellent, although Giulio Romano has limited 
its effect, is, that there is no confusion in all this, and that 
the eye needs no explanation. 

We there clearly distinguish the general movement of 
Constantine’: army, which pursues the enemy, and obliges 
him to precipitate himself into the Tiber, wherein we see 
Maxentius about to be swallowed up with his horse; whilst 
further on, the same movement takes place upon the Fla- 
minian bridge, where, according to Eusebius, the tyrant 
had prepared an areh of timber, which was contrived to 
open and give way under Constantine, if he attempted to 
follow him into Rome. 

One of the bas-reliefs of the arch of Constantine,—I 
speak of those which were executed in his life-time,’ and 
which bear the marks of the decline of art,—represents in 
the same way the defeat of Maxentius, The whole army, 
men and horses, appear submerged in the waters of the 
Tiber, personified near an arcade, above which, before it 
was taken down, rose the figure of Constantine crowned 
by Victory. 

1 We must always distinguish from them those taken from the Arch 
of Trajan. 
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of a pencil, which, faithfal historian of the subject and of 
its spirit, has not fallen short of any of the qualities which 
the circumstances required. We cannot but believe that 
he must have derived from the subject itself the enthusiasm 
and warmth of execution which we all admire. It seems, 
says an able critic,! as if the artist, led away by the vivacity + 
of the action which he represents, participates ia the war 
like ardour he is painting, and, so to speak, combats with 
his pencil. - 

As to the colour and the general tone of the painting, 
it has been reproached, indeed, with somewhat of harsh- 
ness, with over blackness in the shades, some little asperity 
in the effect, and a certain crudity of outline. Yet Nicolas 
Poussin, a good judge in these matters, examining one day, 
with Bellori, the work of Giulio Romano, said to him that 
the apparent hardness in this picture pleased him, and 
appeared to harmonize with the character of so fierce a 
contest, and well to represent the fury and impetuosity of 
the combatants." 

There are, in fact, certain harmonies, the result of 
certain accidental faults, which we would not exchange 
for their opposites. 

‘We have already mentioned the reason which induced 
us to place the grand compositions in the [all of Constan- 
tine before the picture of the ‘Transfiguration, although 
the former were, as we have just seen, executed after the 
death of Raffaello, and only from his designs. The Trans: 
figuration is so well known as his Jast work, and its recol- 
lection is so firmly associated with the idea of the death of 
its author, that it would have appeared strange had we 
named any works of his after that with which he termi- 
nated his career. It is certain also, that the designs which 
served for the decoration of the Hall of Constantine, must 
have been executed before he terminated the Transfigura- 
tion, if it be true (which, however, is the subject of some 
controversy) that the picture did not receive the last 
toughes from his hands. . 

‘aving at last arrived at this celebrated work, we can- 





1 Bellori, Descrizione delle Pitture, p. 146. = Id. ib. 
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not refrain from the recital of some details not generally 
known, although most authentic, and which are connected 
in a particular manner both with the history of Raffaello 
and with that of the picture of the Transfiguration, by 
which we shall terminate the series of our descriptions. 

Raffaello had now attained the meridian height of his 
talent, his repatation, and his credit. Never before or 
since has any artist, by the sole power of his genius, 
reached such a point, either of that general celebrity which 
af any ordinary name creates a surname of glory, or of that 
personal consideration which takes an individual from the 
common ranks of society, and elevates him in public 
estimation to the distinguished position usually the lot 
only of birth and fortune. 

The infinite productions which had on all sides spread 
the fame of hia talent, werc due to the unexampled concur- 
rence of able men whose master he had been, and who, 
proud to remain his pupils, themselves shared in a degree 
the glory which surrounded the chicf of the school. Thus 
they were seen eager to form a sort of retinue for him when 
he went to court.! Raffaello also filled at court an hono- 
rary office; in a word, his social existence secmed that of 
a prince? Vineoa da Principe. 

Michel Angelo, the stoic Michel Angelo, living alone* 
and working alone, formed, by his sombre humour, his 
unsoeial character, and as much in his person and manner 
of living as in the taste of his works, the most striking 
contrast to Raffaello. 

We have already seon that it was next to impossible 
but that there should exist between them, either at the 
outset or with the progress of time, a real rivalry, in what- 
ever sense we take the word, or whatever importance or 
colour we give to the sentiment which it expresses. In 
speaking of the controversies as to what Raffaello owed or 








a Every time he went to court, he had a train of fifty painters, all of 
them notable artists, who uttended to do Lim honour.”—Vasari, ib. 228. 

21a ib 

4 He said to Raffaello one day, as the latter passed by his house, 
“You march with a grand retinue, like a general. + And yout; replied 
Raffaello, ‘go alone, like « hangman.” 
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id not owe to the works of Michel Angelo, we acknow- 
ledged that he must undoubtedly have received from him 
some impulsion. But in this sort of influence of one 
artist over another, we have Pointed out that many kinds 
and degrees are to be distinguished; and that, in fact, 
nothing indicates that Raffuello ever sought, we will not 
say directly to eopy Michel Angelo, but even to follow his 
traces, to appropriate in any way his style and mani 
‘There was, in the first place, a too great incompatibility 
between the faculties of the two rivals, and next, we must 
recognise in Raffaello a peculiarity, that of being himself 
the impossibility of becoming the follower of another, 
the remaining ‘always original even in his undoubted 
imitations of the antique style, far more in accordance 
with his taste than that of Michel Angelo could ever be. 

This was certainly one of the causes which raised Raf- 
faello so high, which gave so great 2 celebrity to his 
works, that, ut the period of his life and history which we 
have reached, we see that he was, in fact, in the opinion 
of all, without any valid rival. 

Michel Angelo, indecd, since the completion, at the end 
of 1512, of the paintings in the Sistine chapel, no 
longer played any part at Rome. We first find him 
engaged for a long time in quarrels which arose out of 
the execution of the mausoleum of Julius LU. We next 

see lim employed by Leo X., in 1516, at Florence, in the 
Plans fur the facade of St. Lorenzo; then, in the working 
of the new quarries of S cording ta 
Vasari, he passed several years. Now these y 
been spent by Rafiiwllo in iuultiplying his works, in per- 
feeting his manner, and in augmenting his reputation, 
Nothing was heard of but Raffaello, Fane had no voice 
Wut for hina. ‘The general conversation of his partisans 
and adinirers was, “that his paintings were superior to 
hose of Michel Angelo, in the Leauty of their colouring, 
Yhe merit, of their invention, and the charm of their 
grace, and that the design was not inferior to these other + 
qualities. — Thot, on” the contrary, Michel Angelo, 
with the exception of his designs, could not maintain 
any comparison at ail; so that Raffacllo, at least, his 
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equal in design, even if he did not surpass him, was cer- 
tainly his superior in colouring.”! This opinion, which 
daily gained ground, produced (as usual) a spirit of oppo- 
sition, ia which Michel Angelo was excited to the highest 
point of the sentiment of rivalry. to use no stronger ex- 
pression, 

One is, indeed, disposed to characterize this sentiment 
in a less honourable manner, when we learn from Vasari, 
himself! the pupil and passionate admirer of Michel 
Angelo, what the latter devised in order to oppose Raf- 
iello, without showing or compromising himself. 

We must first call to mind that Michel Angelo, a born 
seulptor, x learned, bold, and profound designer, only be- 
¢ame a painter, as we have seen above, on an oceasion, if wo 
may so express ourselves, and because the practice of design 
naturally leads to the practice of painting. It was against 
his will that he quitted the sculptures of the mausoleums of 
Julius IL for the fresco paintings in the $i tine chapel, 
Fresco harmonized tolerably well with the practice of his 
design, especially in subjects which, placed at a distance 
above the spectator, demand neither the charms of an 
harmonious pencil, nor the elaborate cares of precise 
execution. Lot us also remember that Michel Angelo 
afterwards obstinately refused to paint the Last Judg- 
ment in oil? ‘The ‘art of oil painting was, he said, a 
Wwomar.’s art, good only for the indolent and dawdling, 
Arte da donna, ¢ du persone agiate ed infingurde. Thus 
it is very doubtful whether we really possess a single oil 
painting by Micbel Angelo? Raphael, on the contrary, 
had with equal success practised every style and eve: rv 
mode of painting. If we consider the period of his 
history at whieh we now are, we slull see that his Jast oil 
paintings, such as the Saint Michacl. the beautiful Moly 
Family for Francis 1., sud those which daily proceeded 
from his school, must have propagated in every place the 
renown and glory of his pencil. 


























? Vasari, Tita di Sebast. Veneziano, iv. 

® Vasari, ib, iv. » . , 

2 The Leda of Miebel Angelo, which was sold to Francis J., was 
Painted in distemper. (See Vusari, Fit. di Mich. Ang. vi, 934.) 
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Michel Angelo having nothing to oppose to him but 
the learning and boldness of his design, could not struggle 
with advantage, without a painter, skilled in oil paintings, 
associating the effect of his colour with the forms and inven- 
tions of which he should furnish the type. He accordingly 
chose Sebastiano del Piombo, a Venetian and a good 
colourist, whom Agostino Chigi had already employed in 
his palace of Trans-Tevere, und who had since completed 
the paintings of the celebrated chapel of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, which has been mentioned above. Oil painting 
was so much the taste of Sebastiano, that he desired to 
substitute it everywhere for fresco, by changing the nature 
of the stucco. His process was at first successful; and we 
are dispased to believe that, wishing to conform to this 
novelty, Raffaello, 2s we have already mentioned, tried it 
jn his Two Virtues, in the Hall of Constantine. Vasari, 
indeed, boasts of the beautiful preservation of the colours 
of the Christ, by Sebastiano, at San-Pietro in Montorio, 
But time has effectually done away with this praise, and 
with all that was expected from the new process. 

However this may be, Michel Angelo privately con- 
nected himself with Sebastiano,' who was already inclined 
to favour his party against that of Raffaello. [le proposed 
to him to paint the designs he should draw, and the offer 
was accepted. He flattered himself that his designs, 
acquiring, under the Venetian’s art, harmony of tints, 
and a fine handling of the pencil, would vietoriously com- 
pete with Raffaello, the more so that he himself, hidden 
under the shade of a third party, sotto ombra di terzo,? 
would become the judge of the combat. Michel Angelo, 
however, would appear not to have contented himself with 
so passive a part. Being the first to proclaim the superiority 
of the work in which he took such an interest, his sanction 
naturally found many echoes, and the reputation of Sebas~ 
tiano was much augmented. 

Tt was then, and in pursuance of this connivance, that 
Sebastiano obtained the commission to paint the chapel of 
Framcesco Borgherini, at San Pietro in Montorio, where we 





1 Vasari, Vita di Sebaxt. 362. + Ib 
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see the Christ at the pillar, of which we huve already spoken; 
and the design of which is more generally recognised as 
the work of Michel Angelo. On the ceiling of this chapel 
is represented the Transfiguration. 

Tt uppears that the secret of this association soon became 
known. We can casily conceive that Raffaello was not 
the last to recognise the design of Michel Angelo under 
the colouring of Sehastiano. Mengs,! without giving his 
authority, relates an observation of Raffaello, which does 
equal honour to his mind and to his character. Far from 
showing the slightest anger at this little conspiracy against 
him: “J rejoice,” said he, “at the favour that Michel 
‘Angelo does me, since he proves therein that he thinks 
me worthy to compete with himself, and not with Sebas- 
tiano,” 

‘These details, hitherto litte known, or undeveloped, are 
not foreign to the history of Raffaello, since they lead us 
to the last of his works, that in which the spirit of rivalry 
of which we bave shown proofs, gave bim as a competitor 
the same Sebastiano, who was charged to execute, in 
rivalry with the ‘Transfiguration, and of the same size, the 
Raising of Lazarus. 

"Phe cardinal de’ Medicia had commissioned Raffaello to 
paint the Transfiguration for his bishopric of Narbonne; 
the other work, it appears, had no fixed destination. After 
the death of Raffaello, the two paintings were exhibited to 
the jublic in the Hall of the Consistory, where, says the 
biographer of Sebastiano, they both received the greatest 
praises, “and though,” he adds, “the work of Raffactlo, 
for the extreme grace and beauty it develops, has no 
equal, the efforts of Sebastiano were highly lauded.” 

This was a case in which to say with Pliny, inumensa 
differentia fara. Tt appears that this difference was at 
‘once foreseen. The cardinal sent to Narbonne the work 
of Sebastian. The Transfiguration remained at Rome, 
and was for along time placed over the high altar of the 
church of San Pietro in Montorio. It is now in the 


Vatican. 














* Mengs, i. 143. 
4 Vasari, Vita di Sebast. Venez. 364. 
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The Raising of Lazarus, which is now in the National 
Gallery at Loudon, and which was so long at Paris ie de 
Orleans Gallery, certainly possesses fine qualities, ¢ vigor- 


thought, beauty of form, and that grace or power of senti- 
ment which constitute life, or supply its place, in worke of 
art? ‘Chis explains the great difference of renown which, 
in the opinion of centuries, has placed certain men an} 
certain works so far above all others, 

It is because the works of man are like man himself, 
composed of two elements, or two substances, so to speak. 
The work of art in which study and mechanical execution 
have too large a share, will ever (as is the case with phy- 
sical qualities in reference to mental faculties) be deemed 
inferior to the work in which labour, Jearning, and execu- 
tion shine also, but only as the ministers of genius, as the 
instruments of beautiful ideas, as the interpreters of pro- 
found sentiment, and of th most elevated conceptions. 
Let us say that it is this which hus Placed Raffaeilo beyond 
all comparison, not only with the rivals who in his time 
Were opposed to hin, but also with all those who have 
since essayed to compete with him. Thence this per~ 
petuity of renown, which, when his works themselves have 
Fielded to the action of time, shall place his name beside 
those of the great men of antiquity, to whom. posterity has 
never ceased to pay a Worship, addressed only to their 
memory. 

The picture of the Transfiguration put the finishing 
stroke to the glory of Raffuello, not only because it was 
the last frait of his genius, the greatest of his compositions 
in oils, but also because it is the work where are found in 
combination the greatest number of the highest merits pe- 
culiar to painting. It is that wherein he carried to the 
greatest perfection the excellency of the pencil, the energy 
of colouring, the magic of clair-obscure, and other prac 
tical qualities of which language alone cannot give an 
idea; let us add, without prejudice to the moral qualities, 
pick We are accustomed to praise in his other productions, 

his painting, regarded under various points of view, 
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arising from various combinations of mind, sentiment, and 
imagination kas often exercised the observing spirit of the 
critics and connoisseurs, aad has not ceased to furnish to 
learned analysis matter ever new for opinions and obser- 
vations as useful to art as honourable to. the subject.! 

We do not undertake here to give even an abridged 
detail of all the considerations which naturally arise from 
40 abundant a store of criticism. Obliged to restrict our- 
selves to leading points, we shall confine ourselves to 
pointing out the difficulties connected with the composi- 
tion of this subject, and the ability with which Raffaello 
triumphed over them. 

He at once saw that it was in the nature of the subject, 
considered physically and historically, that his composition 
should occupy considerable length. This necessarily in- 
volved two spaces, or grounds, one above the other; and 
then two sorts of scenes, according to the text of the Gos- 
pel. Throughout, a general and connecting theme, 

In the upper part, Christ has quitted the summit of the 
carth, und is seen, as it were, ecstatically suspended in the 
ait. He is not flying, he is not passing through aerial 
space: he is as though fixed and stationary between Elias 
and Moses, whose floating garments show them to have 
just descended from heaven. This is what must be called 
the luminous part of the painting, Christ being himself 
the focus of the light shed over the figures, Such a sub- 
jot, treated with the iden of merely giving the effect of a 
dazzling brightness, emanating from a radiant body, might 
no doubt have offered to a painter, who was merely a 
colourist, the oppurtunity for a more brilliant effect; but it 
was not in Rafaello’s manner to appeal in this manner to 
the eye, as Correggio or Rubens would probably have 
done. But who can say what the mind would have lost 
by what the eye might have gained? not that we suggest 
that this painting leaves much to be desired in colouring 
and effect, especially in the transfigured Christ, We cannot 

1 See Examen analitico del quadro de la Fransfiguracion de Rafaél de 
Urbino, sequido de aleunas Observaciones sobre la pittura de los griegos, 
de Benito Pardo de Figueron. Pasigi, 1804, in Svo. See Opere di 
Mengs. 
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fail to recognise there, the jdea and the realization of a lu- 
sainous harmony, aerial, ably elaborated in the pervon of 
Christ, happily shed upon his head, his vestments, and 
upon the surrounding objects. ‘This’ merit perhaps yields 
that offered in the expression of divinity glowing 
throughout the whole scene, the acrial disposition of those 
three truly celestial figures, which contrast so well with 
those of the three apostles, struck with dazzled amazement, 
and prostrate on the top ‘of the mountain. What gestures 
and attitudes could better indicate the marycllous bright- 
nega, which it was necessary, if not to represent, at least, 
to give the idea of? One of them has thrown himself’ with 
nis face to the earth; the other turns away his head, and is 
in the act of falling; the third is covering his eyes with his 
hands, as if to shield them from the light which his sight 
cannot endure. 

The second, or Jower scene, § cupied by the rest of the 
apostles, who, according to the text of Scripture, had re- 
mained at the foot of the mountain. We are doubtful 
whether we are not sometimes under an illusion as to cer- 
tain effects of Raffaello’s paintings, at tributing to the 
painter intentions which he was not at all actuated by, or 
of which he made no account ; yet we may. be assured 
that his works, inasmuch as they were inspired by the most 
correct and profound sentiment, are fertile in suggestions 
always various, interpretations ever new. May we not sce, 
for example, in the close masses of this composition, whose 
compressed groups occupy and fill all the lower space of 
the picture, 2 natural means of contrast with the ground 
of the upper space, and of thus giving a greater scope to 
the aerial offect it was necessary 10 produce? 

So much for the physical sense. Let us now see what 
Ratiuello has imagined to satisfy the mind by the con- 
hexion of the two scenes, and the establishing the neces- 
sary unity, eonformably with the narrative of the Gospel. 

‘The apostles, remaining at the foot of the mountain, 
awgit the return of their Master. Here, a family, at- 
tracted by the renown ‘of the miracles of Jesus, have 
brought him a young demoniac, in order to implore his 


Divine power against the evil spirit which agitates and 
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torments the unfortunate child. All the apostles appear 
Gilled with various sentiments of confusion and terror; 
but they ail seem to say, and some express it in their 
gestures: He whom you sech is not with us; wait for him ; 
he is on this mountain; several raised arms point to 
that height on which the other scene is taking place. 
Thus is established, for the eye as for the mind, the 
unity of time and place, so indispensable a condition in 
every composition. 

, We ure aware that the picture of the Transfiguration 
has been objected to as infringing this rule. Some have 
even called it a work made up of two pictures, We 
think that what we have said will have mitigated the 
vigour of this censure; but let us go a little further, and 
see what would become of the composition if it were 
limited to the upper part. What does the subject demand? 
‘Lhe representation of Jesus Christ transfigured, that is to 
say, in a glorified state on the summit of a mountain. 
‘The existence, or the view of the summit of Tabor, then, 
is a datum presented by the subject, and necessary to be 
rendered sensible to the eye. 

To suppress this summit, and place the scene upon the 
level ground would be to deprive it of all that is pic- 
turesque in its physical aspect, of the interest of ita ideal 
effect, and finally, of its fidelity to historical truth. Thus, 
to esent to the eye this ascension from the earth, 
which takes place fro the summit of a mountain, the 
painter was necessarily obliged to render the form of his 

icture, in obedience to the spirit of his composition, 
s pyramidal as possible. When fidelity and propriety 
demand the accessory representation of a mountain, in 
whatever degree the height is reduced, (and Raffaello 
as certainly reduced it greatly) what would become o¢ 
the composition of such a picture, if the lower two-thirds 
of the ground were to remain void and null to the eye as 
to the mind? For so great a space, left without figures in 
an historical piece, must needs be called void and null. 
Everything, then, required that the painter should fil} up 
this considerable portion of the lower space of his picture 
with groups of those of the apostles who had not heen 
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chosen to be witnesses of the spectacle above. Let it be 
admitted, further, that the episode of the young demoniac 
is not here an imaginary supplement to the subject, but 
belongs to the fidelity of the evangelical narration followed 
by the painter—a fresh merit in him, to find in the recital, 
the double advantage of occupying in un interesting manner 
the base of the mountain, and of giving a vivid interest to 
the assemblage of the nine apostles, who would other- 
wise have been wholly inactive personages; finally, of 
ereating and exhibiting by those who indicate to the 
father of the child the upper locality, a connexion between 
the two spaces, n circumstance in itself establishing the 
moral unity of the ensemble. 

‘We cannot close our description of the work with which 
Raffhello terminated his career, without remarking upon 
the eminent merits which it exhibits—merits which have 
relation more especially to the art of painting, properly so 
called, and which the general opinion proclaims, to mani- 
test the highest point to which the artist, in this style, has 
ever attained. 

It is generally acknowledged that in no other picture 
has he 80 nearly approached the confines of that perfec- 
tion which, in its fulness, is perhaps forbidden to man in 
any of his works, ‘The perfection which is compatible 
with the condition of human nature, consists perhaps, in 
having as few imperfections as possible. Mavimus ille 
rst qui mimmis urgetur. Raffaello always aimed in his 
works at bringing into account various qualities, whose 
natural tendency is to exclude each other, and which are 
wften only united in a certain manner, on conditions 
which oceasion 2 loss on one side to an extent more or 
less commensurate with what is thought to be gained by 
the other, unless a concession be made on both sides. It 
uappens hereupon that the work which is the result of 
such an union appears to lose reciprocally, in the opinion 
of those who profess an exclusive taste for one or the 
other of the two classes of merit. 

# It ic thus that, in comparing the works of Raffaello’s 
third manner with those of his first, or even his second, 
certain critica are led to prefer the unsophisticated design, 
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the ingenuous expression, the clear tone, and simple com- 
position of his first pictures, to the vigour of drawiag, 
thought, conception, and colouring, in his last. Yet this 
means nothing at bottom, but that it was the same with 
the talent of Raffaello a3 with all the’ productions of 
nature, which, subject to the laws of progression, lose in 
passing from one age to another, from one season to 
another season, the charm of qualities which belong to the 
spring-time of life or the youth of the year. Thus, the 
charm of the first aze is replaced by the manly beauty of 

ature life. This is the sensible, and it scems to us the 
truest, image of the various periods of Raffuello’s talent, 
cut down in the period of maturity. 

Those who have as artists examined most strictly 
his picture of the Transfiguration, have acknowledged 
that it contains more practical beauties or charms of 
execution than any other of his great works.! They have 
acknowledged that its style is gencraily broader and fuller, 
the manner of painting more finished, the clair-obscure 
better managed. Vasari, however, reproaches him with 
having used lamp-black in the shades. 

Artists who, above all things, require that the painter 
should give proof of knowledge and correctness in the 
details, or the parts which they call study, always applaud 
the precision of the forms and the truth of the drawing in 
the hands, the feet, and, more than all, in the heads, in 
which great truth is united with much grandeur of cha- 
zacter, They admire the draperies, flowing and finished; 
the hair treated with as much variety as delicacy; and in 
the head of the young demoniac and in that of the man 
who is holding ‘him, an energy of expression which 
Raffaello himself perhaps never surpassed. 

Let us conclude our eulogy of this chef-d’ceuvre in the 
words of Vasari on the head of Christ: “It was,” he 
says, “the greatest effort of un art which could advance 
no further, and this Jast term of the painting marked aleo 

‘the term of the life of the painter. He never touched 
pencil more.” 
+ Mengs. Gpere, i 
= Vasari, ibid. 
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The Transfiguration was the last of Raffaello’s paint- 
ing, though not his last work. What we have alrendy 
seen, both of the multiplicity of the undertakings which 
he simultaneously conducted, and the great number of 
assistants whom he employed, has shown that many of’ his 
works proceeding together, it would not have been pos- 
sible, even in his own time, to have fixed their successive 
order with exact precision, Still more useless were it 
now to apply any strict investigation to the subject. 

It is readily understood that so great a composition as 
the Transfiguration, requiring much time in completing, 
must have been taken up and discontinued more than once, 
and though not finally terminated in some parts, might have 
been so reputed as a whole, at the death of Raffaello, although 
there were many finishing touches still to be desired. 
This theory will reconcile the contradictions which exist 
between the opinion of Vasari, who speaks of the work 
as entirely finished by Raffaello, and more than one old 
tradition, more than one observation of modern critics, 
who point out certain differences of manner, among which 
they have thought they recognised that of Giulio Romano. 

The care which Raffaello bestowed upon the execution 
of the Transfiguration, did not then prevent him from 
attending to other works, in which, it appears to us, he 
must have taken a great interest. These works, as 
we have already said, were those of the great Hall of 
Constantine, the completion of which was urged on by 
Leo X. 

The dimensions of this hall gave opportunities for a 
great variety of decorative objects. We have said that 
Raffaello had already given, in two beautiful allegorical 
figures, the models of the decoration of the basement, and 
that two of his designs had served as a type for the two 
great compositions of the history of Constantine. Vasari 
exhibits him as still occupied with plans for the decora- 
tions of the upper part of this hall, where he represented 
in niches! a line of popes, each accompanied by the two 
Virtues which characterized him. The head of one of these 





\ Vasari, Fit, dé Giad, Rom... 381, 352. 
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Popes is shown as having been actually painted by Raf- 
faello. It is certainly distinguished by a tone less red 
than that of the other pictures in this hall. It is probable 
that he may have worked in the upper part of this vast 
decoration, to give his assistants, as he had already done 
in the Virtues of the basement, a sort of specimen adapted 
to regulate the operations of their pencil: Little figures, 
holding Looks or other attributes, are distributed in the 
intervals. The whole was executed after Raffuello’s death 
by Giulio Romano. It is very probable that these were 
the inventions which occupied the last days of Rafluello, 
since we sce that he was uot able to complete, even in the 
form of sketches, the whole of these works. 

These grand projects, the works of the Loggie, those of 
the cartoons for the tapestries, the searches aud copies 
after antique productions, the construction of Suint 
Peter's, and many other occupations, lad necessarily 
involved him in large advances of money, 80 that it is 
said Leo X. already owed him heavy sums.) There 
is every reason to believe that, on the one band, the 
pope had the intention of discharging his debts to Raffaello 
jn a manner which should suit both parties; and that, on 
the other, Raffaello had long contemplated placing the 
pope under the necessity of paying him in a kind of coin 
which often supplies the place of moncy—we mean certain 
places and certain lucrative dignities, of which sovereigns 
have the disposal. 

‘Vasari, a contemporary historian,’ relates that Raffaello 
had been flattered with the intimation, that, when he 
should have terminated all the works of the walls of the 
Vatican, his recompence should be a cardinal’s hat, whieh 
the pope reserved for him. In fact, Leo X. did project a 
numerous promotion of personages, amongst whom, says 
the same biographer, several had far less merit than Raf- 
faeHo, Nearly all the writers, both of the time and later,* 
have mentioned the circumstance; and the following ob- 




















1 Essendo creditore di Leone di buona summa, (Vasari, Tit. di 
Raffacilo, iii, 225.) 

# Id, ib 

* Frederic Zuccaro, Let, pitt, vi 129, De Piles, Fie des Peintres. 
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servations may render the statement additionally pro- 
bable, 

In the first place, here, as in many other points, we 
must be careful not to judge the proceedings of one age 
hy the opinions of another. The eminent dignity of car- 
dinal was not always considered under the merely religious 
point of view, which has since been attached to it. It did 
not then—any more, indeed, than now—require that the 
person decorated with the purple should be in orders, We 
can say further, that, at this epoch, there had been intro- 
duced into the bestowal of ecclesiastical benefices, as well 
ag into the manners of the clergy, some abuses which 
strongly contrasted with the regularity which has since 
prevailed. It happened, too, more than once to Leo X. 
to subserve in the choice of persons for the eardinglate, 
less the duty of a pontiff than the predilections of a man of 
taste, the passionate friend of urts and letters.! 

With reference to Raffaello himself, considered as a 
painter, we will observe, that the opinion of the time had 
not established, as to some professions, certain incom- 
patibilities which depend on the various ways of viewing 
things, according to time and country, The distance 
which Iater centuries may have established between the 
exercise of the arts of design, and the possession of an 
eminent dignity in the church, would not exist, at least in 
the same degree, ut x period when painting, being prinei- 
pally employed jn decorating sacred places, almost exclu- 
sively treated of religious subjects, and when the cloisters 
themselves contained able artists in every class. 

Lastly, knowing, as we do, that celebrity, riches, and 
high position of fortune ever confer upon those who enjoy 
such advantages a consideration which justifics the eleva- 
tion to which they aspire, we must acknowledge that all 
these titles to social superiority were united in Raffuello. 
He had at Rome a considerable property, possessing a 
beautiful palace in the city, and in the neighbourhood a 
pretty country house. He was very rich.? Calio Cal- 
























1 Some candrdates, even afterwards, owed, like Sadoleto, their pro 
nptlon chiefly tu the celebrity of their tulent. 
® He died worth about $000/.—a large sum for that period. 
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cagnini calls him wir predives. He held at court the 
office of groom of the chamber (cxbiewlarius), and ho 
had much credit with the pope. Vasari tells us, that he 
lived not as a painter, but as a prince: non da pittore, ma 
du principe. 

But certain more special facts warrant the belief that he 
aimed at the cardinalate. To render this ambition on bis 
part more practically intelligible, we must observe that in 
disposing of a hat, the pope conferred a distinction, with 
which be bestowed the title and the revenue attached to 
it, and dispensing the possessor from spiritual functions, 

‘answering to what is elsewhere called a sinecure, It 
appears that the state of marriage was not compatible with 
this title; and here, again, we have explained Raffello's 
repugnance to marrying, or at least, his delay in accepting 
the honourable match offered to him. 

Intimato with the most distinguished persons in Rome, 
he reckoned among his friends cardinal Bibiena, who, 
wishing him to marry, offered him his nicce, 

We have the proof of this not only in Vasari, but also 
in a letter from Raffacllo himself to one of his uncles, 
from which Richardson has given some extracts. In this 
letter he refers to the proposal of marriage made to him 
by the cardinal, and which the uncle sttppurted; but he 
there says expressly that he thinks he has, for rejecting 
the offer, more reasons than his uncle has for counselling 
him to accept it. The letter is dated July 1514. He 
demands three or four years before deciding. 

It may be readily conceived that the hubit of indepen- 
dence, and perhaps a well known attachment, were for 
hin sufficient reasuns for the delay he demanded. The 

ned term having arrived, the cardinal renewed his 

offer, and it was then that Iaffaello, so closely pressed, 
appears to have stood in need of a more powerful reason 
for defurring yet longer the contract of marriage, which 
procecied no further than a betrothal, as we learn from 
the epitaph on Maria Bibiena, which was placed in the 
Pantheon (S. Maria della Rotonda) near the chapel della 








+ See Appeudix, No. 1¥, 
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Madona del Sasso, erected by Raffacllo, and which, « 
short time after, beeame his own sepulchre. This epitaph, 
reported by Vasari, was removed when Carlo Marutti 
placed there the bust of Raffaello, and the inscription 
which was put ut the foot. It appears by the text of 
the epitaph! that it was not placed there until after the 
death of Raffaello, and that it corresponded with that com- 
posed by the cardinal Bembo, which is indicated by the 
words sponse ejus. ‘The rest states that Maria Bibiena 
died before the marriage, ante nuptiales faces. 

This death, which restored Raffuello to entire indepen- 
dence, probably strengthened imore and more in bis mind 
the hope he had conceived of receiving a cardinal’s hat in 
payment of the large advances he had made to Teo X. 

In this stale: of things, and of doubt as to what honours 
and fortune fate liad in store for him, Raffaello approached 
his last hour, There has hitherto prevailed, as to the 
cause of the fatal malady which brought upon him go 
untimely death, an opinion which recent information has 
involved in very considerable doubt. It has been re- 
peated from biographer to biographer, that the malady 
which destroyed Ratfuello arose from an excessive abuse 
of the pleasures of love; that after one of these excesses, 
he was seized with a violent fever, the cause of which he 
concealed from his physicians, who, consequently, attri- 
buting it to over-heat in the system, had him bled; and 
that the Joss of blood completed his prostration of 
strength? 


) The epitaph runs thus : 
Marie Antoni F. Bibiene, epouse ejus, 
Que lates hymeneos morte prevertet 
Ei ante nuptiales fuces virgo eat eluta 
Baltasar Turrinus Piscien. Leon. X. Datar. 
Et Joannes Baptista Branconjus Aquilan, a cubie. 
B. M. ex testamento posuernnt 
Curante Hieronymo Vaguino Urbinat. 
‘Baphaeli propinquo, 
Qui dotem quoque hujus sacelli sun pecunia auxit, 





* ‘This fs the account given by Vasari, an account which has been 
crgied, although withont any proof, but aiso without any contradiction 
up tothe present time, In the translation, however, of the preseut 
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‘Warned of his approaching end, Raffaello made a will, 
of which the first disposition, after sending away his 
mistress, was to leave ler a suflicient maintenance. The 
rest of his fortune, which had considerably augmented 
since the state in which he had described it, in the letter 
to his uncle, in 1524, he divided between two of his 
pupils, Ginlio Romano, who had always been his favourite, 
and Francesco Penni, surnamed il Fattore, and one of his 
uncles, a priest at Urbino. He appointed as his executor 
Baldassare da Pescia, secretary to the papal datary, whom 
he desired to appropriate from his fortune suificient to 
restore, in the church of Santa Maria de la Rotonda, 
one of the niched chapels which adorn it.) Raffaello 


work, published at Milan, in 1629, (by M. Longhena,) we find new de- 
tails of the causes and cireutastances of this melancholy event. Having 

tablished the improbability of the exeess to which it has been supposed 
Raffuello gave himself up, with a person whom he lad been intimate 
ith os a misizess for severu) years, and the likelihood thet his illn 
have arisen from some otler cause, and was one of those fev 
of which medicine at that period could know very little, siguor Longhei 
yelales the opinion which is conmunicsied to him by the celebrated 
signor Missirini, aud severa) details luitherto unknown. Signor Missi- 
ini writes thet Francesco Cancellieri, an indefatigable collector of the 
slightest particulars relative to past centuries, and of documents before 
unknown, showed him an ancient manuscript, which he bed got. from 
the cardinal Antonelli, and which contains the following narration of the 
death of Raffaello : 

“ Raffaello Sanzo was of a refined and most delicate constitution ; his 
Jife, from its outset, had bong upou the smallest thread ; bis frame was 
all spirit; his physical strength so limited that it was a wonder he ex- 
isted so long ey he did. Thus week of body, while working one day in 
the Farnering, he received the command to repair to court. Prompt to 
obey, Ite instantly proceeded thither without wniting for bis equipage, 
and ran all the way to the Vatican without stopping. When he arrived 
he was ail breathiess, and perspired profusely; and, standing for « long 
time in this cundition in oue of the vast hails, talking with the pope 
about the progreas of St. Petor's, he felt a sudden chill throughout his 
whole pernon; und, on returning home, wes seized with a fever which 
ended in death” «The perusal of this paper,” adds M. Missirini, “was 
for me most satisfactory, and my confidence in it was augmented still 
more by the assurance whicl was given as to the accuracy of its details 
by the celebrated painter Camuceini, who, with great talent, combines a 
most extensive knowledge of the history of the masters of his art.” 

1 This part of his will was carried into effect. A statue of » Madona 
was executed in marite by Lorenzo Lotti for the ster, and is now 
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died, in the most Christian state of mind, at the age of 
thirty-seven, on the “th of April, 1520. 

If grief be in proportion to the loss sustained, no loss of 
this kind could cause a grief equal to that occasioned by 
the death of Raffaello, who had attained the point of the 
highest reputation which genius ean give, and was cut off at 
an age which, with most men, is as yet only that of hope. 
How many master-picces were thus lost to the admiration 
of centuries! How many great and beautiful ideas, ready 
to burst forth into light, then returned to nothing! Every= 
thing that lives, everything in nature, is reproduced: the 
seasons, years, generations, cocieties, empires follow one 
another; genius alone has no successor, and centuries may 
pags ere a painter will appear who can be compared with, 
much less opposed to, Raffaello. Such were the lamenta- 
tions of the public; aud these sad thoughts seemed a dark 
veil cast over the feelings of all, and, to adopt the expres- 
sion of Bembo, over all nature. 

It has been given to some few extraordinary geniuses 
to exercise over their contemporaries the empire of 
superiority inaccessible to envy, and which, far from 
wounding the pride of others, seems, on the contrary, to 
flatter the pride of each, because each finds therein matter 
for forming a high idea of buman nature. Sueh men 
are, in the moral order, like those daring material monu- 
ments, wonders of industry, which we despair of ever 
seeing reproduced, and which we take a deep interest in 
preserving. ‘The lose of such a genius, especiailly when it 
jx sudden and premature, causes a universal grief; every 
one feels as though he himself were struck by the blow 





known by the name of La Madona del Suaso; and M. da Pesoin assigned 
auhouse in Rome, whieh belonged to Raffaello, producing a rent of 
seventy crowns per annum, to be appropriated to the endowment of the 
chapel. ‘This bouse now exists in Panico, at the end of @ narrow street 
called it Vicoto de’ Coronari, and is distinguished by the portrait of Raf- 
faello being painied on it, copied from his bust in the Pantheon. In 
the year 1981, at the desire of G. Siticelia, arob-priest of the Pantheon, 
Gregory XIII. united this property to the revenue of his office; and in 
the year 1705, the arch-priest of that time mortgaged the house to re- 
Weir it, and it now produces but « very amall surplus, “ pregiudicevole 
all’ anima dei buon Raffsello.” 
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which has destroyed the great man, and evéry one feels in 
his soul a void like that caused by the loss of a friend 
whom it is impossible to replace. 

Such was the effect of that of Raffaello; all contem- 
porary evidence proves this universal sentiment of grief 
and pain. We find one man declaring that the art of 
pinting has lost the light which was enlightening it;! 
another saw all nature in mourning; a third declared that 
nature herself feared she was about to die; as though the 
death of Raffnello were a scourge from Heaven. Buldas- 
sare Castiglione wrote to the marchioness his mother: “I 
am at Rome, but seem no longer there since my poor 
Raffaello is gone.” ‘hus Rome was no longer Rome, in 
the eyes of the most spiritual writer of the time, since it 
had lost him who, in his eyes, constituted its charm and 
ornament. 

Raffuello’s body lay ir state in his own house, according 
to the custom of the time and country. The apartment 
where it lay was that in which still hung suspended on the 
scaffolding which supported it, the picture of the ‘Trans- 
figuration, finished, as we have said, but still, perhaps, 
waiting, in some parts, a last touch. This circumstance, 
indeed, must have greatly increased the impression pro- 
duced by the work upon the spectators, We may well 
here apply to him the beautiful passage in which Pliny, 
speaking of some pictures which death had prevented the 
author from completing, describes so well “the sorrow 
we feel in praising them, and the regret of the spectator, 
who seems to behold the pencil of the artist fall from his 
dying hand in the midst of his work.” 

This immortal creation of art—this, as it were, living 
image beside the corpse of its now inanimate creator—made 
upon the spectators an impression which time has not yet 
effaced from the memory of man. The allusion to this juxta- 
position has been repeated by a multitude of writers, as 
one of the finest circumstances which the genius of eulo 
gium could devise to honour the obsequies of a great man, 

1 « So that when be closed hie eyes, she (Art) became blind.” 
+t In lenocinio commendationis dolor est: manns cum id agerent 
~ eatincte desiderotur.—Pliny, lib. xxv. cap. 
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‘We can easily believe that it-produced more effect than 
the panegyric of Paulo Giovio. It was an occasion on 
which to say with Horace: 

 Segnius irritant animos,” &.? 

Tt was no doubt one of these impromptus of tae elo- 
quence of things, and which owed its effect to a cause 50 
tauch the more active and fruitful, that it was natural and 
not arranged. There was in this coincidence nothing but 
what was perfectly spontaneous and unprepared; we 
will not believe, with some who huve thus thought to 
enhance the effect, that the picture was introduced as a 
banner at Raffaello’s obsequies, 

No, the true pomp of his convoy was in the immense 
cortage of friends, pupils, artists, celebrated writers, per- 
sonages of every rank, who accompanied it, amidst the 
lamentations of the whole city: for this was a general 
grief, fully shared by the papal court. Leo X., it is said, 
shed tears at his death. No one, in fact, sustained a 
greater loss by it, or was more capable of appreciating the 
consequences, since no one knew better than himself the 
value of the glory which art sheds over the reign of 
princes, 

The body of Raffaello was conveyed to the most beauti- 
ful of the monuments of ancient Rome, the Pantheon, 
which had become the church of Santa Maria de la Ro- 
tonda, and was deposited, in pursuance of his last wishes, 
at the foot of the chapel he had endowed, and where his 
sepulchre now is. By the order of the pope, cardinal 
Bembo wrote the epitaph, which is still to be read there, 


and which runs thus: 
D0. M 


RAPHAEL SANCTIO IONIAN, F, VRBINATI 
PICTORI, EMINENTIS9. VETERYMQ. AEMYLO, 
CVIV6. SPIRANTEIS. PROPE . IMAGINETS 
1. CONTEMPLERE 
NATURAE. ATOQVE. ARTIS. FOEDYS 
FACILE. INSPEXERIS 





. ' Horace, Art poetic. 
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IVLI Ti, ET LEOSIS X. PONT. MAX, 
YICTVRAE . ET. ARCHITECT . OPERIBYS 
GLORIAM , AVXIT. 

VIXIT. AN. XXXVIE INTEGER, INTEGROS 
QVO. DIE. NATV8. EST. ZO. ESE. DEST. 
‘VIL. ID. APRIL, MDXX, 


AULE . HIG. EST, RAPHAEL, TIM¥27 , QVO. SOSEITE , VINCI 
RERVA . MAGNA. PARENS. ET, MORIEXTE . MOBI. 


A hundred and fifty-three years after the death of Raf- 
R faello, Carlo Maratti desired to honour the place of hig 
sepulture by a new monument. It might appear strange 
that a simple inscription should mark the precise spot, 
where rest the remains of the greatest of painters. Was 
it imagined that the vast cupola of the Pantheon would 
itself, in men’s opinions, be equivalent to a monument? 
But the metaphorical idea of the Pantheon, which an 
aping of paganism has since diffused in some countries, 
had not as yet taken ground anywhere, and this pagan. 
allusion was foreign to the opinions of the time. It would 
appear that they contented themselves with the religious 
monument which Raffaello had directed in his will should 
be erected, and which consisted in the execution, or the 
restoration, of one of those niches which are called en 
tabernacle, ornamented with colunas and a pediment, which 
were subsequently converted into chapels. It was there 
that Lorenzo Lotti was charged to carve the great statue 
of the Virgin which stands over the altar,‘ 

Such, then, was the real monument of Raffacllo's se- 
pulchre, As many are now wholly ignorant of it, it is 
very probable that after a century and a half, also, the 
memory of it had become generally lost. To repair the 
effect of this oblivion, Carlo Maratti resolved to place a 
marble bust of Raffaello in one of the two little oval niches 
in either side of the chapel, It was then that, as we have 
stated, the epitaph of Maria Bibiena was removed to 
make room for the new inscription of Carlo Maratti. 
The bust of Raffaello, sculptured after his true Portrait, 
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in the school of Athens, was executed by Paolo Nardimi. 
‘The inscription runs thus: 





“ Ut videant posteri oris decua ac venustatem. 
Cujus gratias mentemque celestem in picturis admirantor, 
Raphaclis Sancti Urbinatis pictoram prineipis 
Ta tumulo spirantem ex marmore vultum 
Carolus Marattus tam eximii viri memoriam veneratus 

Ad perpetuum virtatis exemplar et incitamentum 
P. Ann, mpcexxry, 


As to the opinion Jong prevalent, that the skull preserved 
in one of the halls of the Academy was that of Raffuello, 
recent circumstances have controverted it, und the fallacy 
that in putting upon his place of interment the bust 
formerly to be seen there, Carlo Maratti visited his re- 
mains, and took from thes the skull which for a century- 
and-o-bulf passed as a relic of the great painter. 

An authentic document, however, has shown that the 
skull in question was that of Don Desiderio de Adiutorio, 
founder of the society called the Virtuosi, The particulars 
of this matter are given in the note at the foot of the 
page.! 

1 Extruet from a letter addressed by signor Nibby, member of the Com- 
mission of Antiquities and Fine Arts at Rome, to M. Quatremere de 
Quiney. on the discovery of Raffacllo's remains in the clurch of the 
-Hantheon 

“Sir,—It iy most just that I relate to you, the judicious edmirer and 
eloquent historian of the divine Rafiaetlo, all the details of the discovery 
of his mortal remains. You are aware that, abont a century ago, the 
Academy of SteLuke exhibited to the curious x skull, which they said 
wus that of the painter of Urbino, Sixty years later, in order to meet 
vertain rumours which threw a doubt over the truth of this assertion of 
rs, they sought to explain the eireumstance which had rendered them: 
possessors of thi« precious relic, They declared thet when, in 1U74, 
Carlo Maratti commissioned Paolo Nardini to execute a bust of Raf 
fuello, to be placed in the Pantheon, over the tomb erected to him, muder 
the altar of the Madona del Sasso, Maratti opened the tomb, and took 
from it Raffaello’s skull. At the time this explanation was offered, judi- 
cious eritics were not satisfied with it, and always warned strangers uot 
tocredit the story. Two years ago there was discovered an authentic docu- 
ment, which proved the skull in question to be that of Don Desiderio, 
founder of the society of the Virtuosi of the Pantheon in 1342, There- 
uppn arose = dispute between the preset members of that society, 
? 
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As to the genuine portraits of Raffzctlo, we have already 
lad occasion to give an opinion on this subject, on refer- 
cenee to that of Altoviti, the object of Bettari’s mistake. To 
form a just iden of his person, we have only to recal the 
udoubted images of it which exist. Raffacllo painted 





who demended the head of its founder, and the Academy of St. Luke, who 
would not abandon the illusion under which they laboured as to their 
possessing the skull of the great Urbinese. After several months con. 
troversy, the congregation of the Tirtuosi, intent upon recovering the 
heud of their founder, inviwed the consulting commission of Antiquities 
ami the Fine Arts, the Academy of St. Luke, and the Academy of Archai- 
ology. to be pr i nf the tomb of Rafluello and ite 
contents, & proposition which was at ouce adopted, in order to put an. 
tnd to te su long existing disagreement. 

“4x Tam a inewber of all these sori 
constant and carnest attendance on this oc 
therefore, is that of an eye wilness. 

“Lhe operations were conducted on such a principle of exact method, 
as w be almost chargeable with over nicery. After varions juefiectnal 
alrempts in other ditcetions, we at length began to dig under Ue wltar 
tle Vingin jeself, and taking as our guide the indications furnished tiv V xen 
in Wis lives of Ruffartly and Lorenzetto, and the statement iu the eatu: 
logne of paintings wuil sculptures prefixed to the edition of 156! rf that 
author, we at length came to some masonry work of he lengttt of a 
rnan's body. The lubourers raised the stone with the ntmost cure, and 
having dug withia for about @ foot and x half, came to @ void spnew 

© You may imagine our inerented anxiety 10 proceed effectually, but, 
at the same time, With all she veneration required by the occasion, The 
fin) operation was xolemmly performed, in presence of his eminence 
the cardi) Zsa, representing his holiness; of Monsignor Grimaldi, 
govemor of Rome; of Monsignor Patrizi, majer-domo; of Monsignor 
Fi sci, first geutleman of the chamber, und of ull the members of the 
yar.ous societies I have mentioned. You can har conceive the en- 
tusingm which took possession of us all, when, DY a find effort, the 
workmen exhibited to cur view the remains of a coffin, with an entire 
skeleton in it, Inying just as originally placed, aud thinly covered with 
damp ast, fornied by tho decayed portion of the coffin, the vestments, 
nui the flesh, We saw at onee quite elealy thet the tomb had never 
‘Yeen opened, (it iv alogetber incredilte thut the authorities would have 
jermitted the alleged mutilation of the body of bim who reflected suck 
honour upon Rome aud upow the uge of Leo X.,) amd it tims became 
jnanifest that the skull possessed by the Academy of St. Luke was not 
thet of Raffaello. A 

“ Our first ewe was, by gentle degrees, to remove from the boily the 
dust whieh covered it, aud which we religiously collected, with the 
purpose of placing it ultimately in « new sarcophagus. Amongst it we 
found, in tolerable presertution, pieces of the coffin, which was toale of 
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Twas enabled to give my 
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himself four fimes in the frescos of the Vatican; once in 
the Dispute of the Sacrament, in company with Perugino, 
both under the figures of mitred personages; again, also 
with his master, at the right angle of the School of Athens; 
it iz here he is most readily recognised. We see him again 


ed, fragments of « painting whiel had ornamented the Tid. swveral vite 
of Tiber clay, formations trom the water of the river, which hud pene- 
cee gato the coin he infiltration, an iron sfefletta, x sort of spurs with 
rele Radaello, hnd been decorated by Leo X., several yibudir, and # 
qrumber of metal anctli, portions of his dress. 

Tie perceived bat the coffin had, imunodiulely after sepulvure, been 
walled in, u precaution to which we owe the preservation of the bones, 
wt On the J5th September, (1833,) the body was examized hy profes- 
sional persons, who declared it to be that of «man of stull propertions. 
The formal act was completed on the 17th, Baron Trasmondi, profes: 
ae clinical surgery in the wniversity, measured the skeetam as it Inv, 
sor after explanatory observations on the bones and itia, aul on thviy 
Yery murked character, proved the sex of the subject before him. ‘The 
quarquis Biondi, president of the Archaiologica! Soviet, then, after a 
Thun. discourse, in which he more esperially relied upon. the necount 
given by Vasari in bis lives of Raffaello and Lormzett, in the notice 

ited to the edition of that writer, published ju 150%, und on the letter 
Pe Miohel de Ser Vettor, declared emphatically that what the company 
cow before them was the tre body of Raifacl}o, and adjured those pre- 
Rent if they felt any doubs whatever on the siikjeet, to express it: More 
Stan seventy persons were present, the first men of te country in rank 
aa i tierary emminence, and ail sanctioned, without wi instant’ hesi- 
teva, the decheution nade by siguor Biondi. Many, indeed, only re- 
plied with tonrs ant aD! the muurks of the most passionate emotion. Every 
Tannleman present signed te act of reco omy and for that, matters 
Pyrrbo Limaself, had lie been there, cout 1 honestly have hinted a 
Aonbt. 

Aw to the méhner in which we should proceed to place the bones 
jn sreurity, it was unanimously agrved to abide enticely ty ts 
iaamentary disposition of Raffvello himself, with which you are ue 
frusinted; accondingly, that haxing deposited the skeleton in « move 
se cath of cal in marble, we should replace it in the supe place 
rere we found it, taking nt the same tiine every possible preceution 
against any fature inundation of the Tiber. 

st The obsequies will he celebrated in a manner worthy of the teujle, 
and of the glory of Raffaello. Baron Cumuncini is abont te pepe 
Graveings of all that we have seen, which will be lithographed; © 
sretti ell execute a commemorative medal, and am to draw up a 
narrative of the event, which will be published. 

i's From the 20ib to the 24th, the publio was wdmitted to view the bods 
pis we found it, and you who know the Romans will not he surprised 
that the number of persons of every rank who flocked to view it was 
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in the head of the person represented in the train of Virgil,! 
among the pocts of Parnassus. Lastly, it is also his 
portrait which we recognise in the bead of him who, by 
he side of Perugino, holds the cross in the Attila, 


immense. Qu the 24th, Ue bones were 1aelosed in a temporary coffin, 
wwyaiting tat af lead or marble which the pope has promised to furnish, 

“The ifie observations of siguer Trasmondi and others bave 
rover the pertect resemblance of these remains of the frame of Ruffucllo 
to Ge porty id the testimonies on die subject by contem- 
peraries, ‘The frame iy well proportioned; the height will have been 
seven palms, five ousices, and three minutes (about five feet five inches) ; 
the hoa, in perfeet pre ss all its tecth, still very beautifal, 
thirty-ane in munber; the tbicty-sccond, in the left lower jaw, had not 
yet emerged from its socket. We could tree the exact lineaments of 
the portrait in the School of Athens; the neck was Jong; che arms and. 
chest ilelicure: the hollow indicated in the apophysis of the right arm 
seems to luive been the result of 2onstant exercise. ‘The legs and the 
feet were of a stroug cbaracter. One most. surprising circumstance wes 
Chat we found the larynx altogether untact and still exible ; it was large, 
anil gv Us reanon to conerive that the voice must have been a powerful 
wie,” Since it Ie been exposed to the wir, the laryox is becoming 

sitio, knt 1 ean speak us to its flexibility in the first instance, fom 
inuying louched it imunetintely after the discovery of the body 

v Tit ‘Thursday «sould wes taken of the skull; the operation was 
effected with perfect success, Next Friday, the TKth, the funereal um. 
vill be inlaumed, ou which vecasion the Pantheon will be brilliantly 
sumimated. 
hese details cannot but be deeply interesting to you, who bave 
devoted youself to the homuge of Rffucllo, and who have raised to him. 
a Titerary iommimont wot less advised in Jtaly than it ix throughout the 
vest of Barupes 

Extract from the Diario di Roma, of the 20th Ot, 1893 — 

“The mortal remains of Ratfielio having been found in the exuct spot 
wsuich Le indicated for bis plaee of sepultare, iu the Hotonda, under the 
pel uilurned by lim, and called Detla Muduna del Sess, the sovereign, 
youliff, Gregory SVL, ordered that a sarcophagus of muzble shonid be 
itken from the Musemn of che Vatican, to receive the wooden coffin, 
covered with lewd, im which the bones of Raffaello have now been again 
deposited, 

W'Tle ceremony of the stoond inhuration of Raffaello tok place on 
the evening of the Ath, with muek solemn pomp. ‘The interior of the 
Rotonds was funcreally illmminated on the oecaxion. 

“Lhe sarcophagns, with its contents, was placed in exaetly the eame 
spot whenee the remuins had been taken. ‘The presidents of dhe varions 
neademies wero present, with the cavaliere Fabris at their head, Each 
bore a brick, which he inserted ins the bickwork with which the sepulchre 
was walled in.” 

 Bollori, Descrizione della Pitture, p. 45. 
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We have just said that it is impossible not to recognise 
him under the figure of the young man who accompanies 
Saint Luke. Seme think that this figure aunounces a 
style of painting inferior to that of the saint. It has also 
een remarked that the position of the head, the move- 
saent of the eyes, and the Yook, are not what they must be, 
if the portrait of the paintei executed by himself; obliged 
as le is, in order to copy himself, to Jook at hin i 
mirror, a thing which he eannot do without his eyes 
turning on one side; which lias induced the belief that 
here the face of Raffaello was painted by another, But 

is fact would not weaken the value of the resemblance, 

Lanzi assigns to this head, placing it in the first 
in this respect! He places in the second rank the 
portrait which he calls Ll Medicco, and which must be that. 
of Florence. We must add to these, more or tess faithful 
representations, that of & Jittle figure seen whole-length, 
seated and enveloped in a draper, which was engraved by 
Mare Antonio, from a light sketch, which gives a pretty 
accurate idea of the whole po 

Tf all these portraits have a striki agreement among 
them, one must needs say that the have been strange 
mistakes as to some others. Thus, for t long time, people 

sed Raffaello in the portrait of a 
youth of fifteen, with his head xeclining upon one of his 
jhands, ‘This work, which is in the Louvre, is certainly 
a most highly finished piece. Raffaello never did anythi 
move charming, of finer pencilling, of more perfect colour 
ing and harmony. But this itself’ contradiets the opinion 
that the painter herein represented. himself; assuredly, 
when he had arrived at the highest degree of his talent, he 
‘vould not have thought of painting himself of an age when 
jis well known he had only just entered under Peragino. 
Men do not make these retrospeetive portraits of them- 
selves, Let us add that the youth represented in the pic- 
ture has light hair, which entirely contradicts the most. 
authentic belief as to the colour ‘of Raffaclio’s hair.* 
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We do not think it necessary to dwell at all upon a te- 
futation of the entirely improbable opinion that another 
painting in the same collection’ represents Rutfaello with 
fencing-master. In the first place, it is believed that 
alleged fenciug-master is no other then Pontormo; 
that the picture is by Pontormo himself; lastly, that 
ve which las been taken for that of Raffaello has 
no eee with any of the portraits kuown us presenting 
his true likeness; thut large head, slightly bearded, appear: 
to us to have been that of Mare Antonio, when a young 
nan; at least, it has much analogy with the portrait of that 
engraver figured by Raffaello in 1 the person of one of the 
pope's bearers, a companion to that of Giulio Romano, in 
the Heliodorus, It is trom a similar mistake that Cha- 
pron, in his {rontispicee to the engravings of the Loggie, 
has introduced the bus: of Raffaello upon a column,? ‘with 
a bearded face, whi no other than taat of Mare Antonio, 
capied from the painting in question. ‘The same mistake 
was renewed some years azo in a new series of engraved 
portuaits, 

By what we learn from the authentic portraits of Raf- 
thello, especially those in the Gallezy of Florence and the 
School of Athens, he had a regular, agreeable, and delicate 
face, the features well proportioned, the hair brown, the 

















































ves the same colour, fall of sweetness and modesty; the 
tone of the face bordering upon the olive; the expression, 





that of grace and sensibility. ‘The rest of his conformation 
pears to have been completely in harmony with his phy- 









singnomy> His neek long, his head small, his frame 
feeble; nothing iu him indicated a constitution of long 


duration. JTis manners were full of charm; his exterior 
was prepossessing; his style of dress elegant, announcing 
an acquaintance with the usages of the world, and what is 
called the fon of the court people. 

His moral quulities, those of the heart and mind, corre- 





* Number 1149 
Chuyron has undoubtedly copied this head from the Heliodorus, 
Fe must have Wought that Hatluello placed himself there as « com 
pation to Giulio Rom 
4 Bellori, Deseviz 
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sponded to the charm and grace of his persou. One is 
touched with the gratitude he never ceased to exhibit to his 
old master, and abevs a8 with the respect he paid to his 
works, and the care uc uad for his reputation, in associating, 
as he did, Perugino’s portrait with his own in many compo- 
sitions, as if to make him share the honour of a talent 
which owed to him its first direction. 

Tt does not appear that the feeling of envy ever had 
possession of his heart. Although it is impossible for the 
artist not to compare himself with those who surround 
him, and although Raffaello did not omit to institute such 
comparisons, yet his conduct and his works serve to dis- 
tinguish, especially in their effects, noble emulation from 
base jealousy. The envious man stadies only to lower 
his rivals, in order to rise on their ruins, to despoil them 
in order to enrich himself ut their expense. The genuine, 
the generous rival, takes nothing from those whom he 
competes with; he does not even borrow from them; if he 
owes them anything, it is only the necessity of the effort 
which he is to make in order to combat them; and even 
when he triumphs over them, he refers to them the glory 
of his success. ‘Thus Raffaello profited by the examples of 
his contemporaries, in deriving thence the means, not of 
following them, but of surpassing them, in borrowing from 
them not their arms, but the secret of fabricating better; in 
@ word, in combating them with his own weapons. Just 
towards all, he knew how to render homage to his most. 
dangerous rivals, and he was heard! to thank God that he 
was born in the time of Miehcl Angelo. 

Endowed with 2 rare obligingness, even towards eom- 
parative strangors, he was never known to refuse his 
services to any. Ever reudy to lay aside his own work for 
that of other people, he gave advice, and even designs, 
to those who claimed his aid. His contemporaries have 
lauded bis extreme benevolence towards all, his charity 
towards the unfortunate. Celio Caleagnini informs us 
that a certain Fabius de Ravenna, an old man of stoic 
probity, but affable and learned, lived with Raffaello, who 
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entertained him with the utmost respect, and consulted 
him on all occasions. 

We have already spoken of the interest which he took 
in the talented men of all ranks who constituted his ex- 
tensive school, of the harmony which he had established 
aniung them; a harmony so great, that the slightest 
quarrels, the least fecling of envy, never interrupted it. 
The principle of so rare concord was in the character of 
the chief, in those happy qualities which zained for him all 
hearts, in an amiability which Vasari has so well defined 
in saying, that not only men but animals themselves loved 
him.! 

Htaffuello owed to his early education, to the care of a 
good father, and the example of an honourable family, 
that degree of justruction which will swHice for most sta- 
tions in life, a precions germ which nothing can supply 
the want of, aad which everything afterwards may tend 
to develop. Thus, the writing of the letter which be 
addressed to his unele in 1507, proves sufficiently by the 
neatness, and we Jna y the graphic elegance, which 
render it remarkable, that the years of his childhood were 
well employed, that is to say, the years in which we gene- 
rally contract, in the art of tracing the first characters, 
habits which are afterwards got rid of with difficulty, 
As to the style of this letter, there are in jt some 
and expressions which are not found in his later 
Tt is because in the former he uses the patois 
ul town; add too, that the date precedes his 
arrival at Rome. His other letters are in a different style, 
In reading that which he grote to Baldassare Castiglione, 
there is no one who, judging it from the ideas, would 
in what the Italian literati have said of his style, 
together worthy of bim to whom it is addressed. 

‘The sonnet which is attributed to Raffaello? certainly 
does not prove that he was a poet, or even an able versifier, 
‘put still it indicates a cultivation of the mind, which rust 





























































2 Yesari, Tid, p. 228. 2 See Appendix, No. Vi. 
= On the buck of a drawing of three figures, unquestionably by Raf 
faello, wwe find written the following sonnet, which we have no hesits- 
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be looke! upon as a luxury of talent in a man who, in 
other arts, already united so many various imerits. 

‘We must not forget that Vasari, at the end of his Lices 
of the Painters, in mentioning the sources from which he 
drew, and the materials which served him in the aecom- 
plishment of his great work, cites Raffaello amon: the 
artists whose writings had been of great assistance to him. 
Even while regretting the loss of such precious docmmacnts, 
it is pleasant to find here another feature of the resem~ 
lance between the modern Apelles and him of old, who. 
as Pliny informs us, also wrote upon his art, Seripsi¢ et 
de sua arte. 

Both equally owed to their personal qnalities aud to 











tion in assigning to him, knowing, as we do, that he vecasionally sucri- 
fied to the Mnsex:— 
Dur pensier dotee ¢ remembrare, « xodo 
Di quell’ assulto, ma piu rose i dunno 
Dol patir, cio restai, come quei eh’ unuo 
In mar perso Ja stella, se il ver ado, 
Or lingua di parlar disciogli it wodo 
A dir di questo inusitato ingauno, 
Ch amor nit feoe per mio grave alfa 
Mu hui piu ne ringravia, e lei ne Jodo. 
Tura cesta era che Yocenso un sole 
Areva farta, ¢ I altzo scores} Jove 
‘Atto piu da for fats che parole. 














jo restai pur vinto al mio gran foco 
he mi tormenta, che dove I’ nom suole 
Desinr di parlar, piu rims fiveo.” 





M. Agincourt lus copied from a second drawing by Raffaello, two 
‘ick he considers products of is tis 





* Come non podie dir Fareana Nei 
Paul come discese fa dal elo 
Cosi ¢] mio car d’ une amuraso velo, 
Ha ricoperto tutti i peusier sae’ 











Pero quanto chio vidi € quanto io fei 
Pel gaudio faceio che net petto celos 
‘Ma prima cangerd nel fronte el pelo 
Che mai Pobbligo valga in peusier rei.” 
. . > 
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their wealth the social consideration which oc 
them to be so much sought after by the great, 
them access to persons of the highest rank. Raffuello. on 
this point, knew his value. In the letter dated July 1, 
1514, which he wrote to his anele, and in which he 
jnforms him of the state of his fortune, already consider- 
able for that period, he speaks of himself is terms indicating 
aman who appreciates his own worth, “Know,” said he, 
“that Jain doing honour to you, to all our relations, and to 
our country.” We can imagine how, in the last six years 
of his lite, Raffacllo must have increased his fortune, his 
Yeredit, and his consideration in the eyes of his contempo- 
varies, 

But to what a degree (undoubtedly a point of far more 
importance) must he have augmented bis knowledge of 
every kind, and perfected his taste by the society of the 
first. personages of the court of Leo X.? It is known that 
an intimate friendship united him with Bembo, Navagero, 
Beazzano, Paulo Giovio, Bibiena, Sadoleto, Castiglione, 
and many others, distinguished as much by their rank as 
by their Jearning and talent. All were delighted to inter- 
change knowledge with him, by frequenting his schoul to 
initiate themselves in the mysteries of an art of which he 
so eminently possessed the secret—that of representing to 
the eye the feelings of the soul:-—Pingere posse aninam, 
atyue ocnlis precbere videndum. 

The prematare death of Raffaello will be an eternal 
suiject of regret for all artists and friends of the arts. 
Even though we should grant that his faculties in painting 
could not have increased, aud that Ih genins had arrived 
at the point which he ¢ ould not have passed, this would not 
console us for the ever: irreparable loss of the varicties of 
inventions and compositions that would bave issued from 
a source which we know to have been inexhaustible. 

‘One of the peculiar properties of Raffaello’s genius was 
jts fecundity, its faculty of reproducing, without repeating, 
the same subjects. Now, if in this infinite sphere of it 
vention, wherein he exercised his pencil, and wherein 
Hone ever equalled him, we calculate, for example, what 
we stould have lost, had he died two or three years 
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earlier, who will not see what we should have gained, had 
he lived (according to the ordinary course of human life) 
thirty years longer. 

But setting aside whut cannot be contested in this 
hypothesis—that is to say, the loss with regard to quantity, 
is it, we will not say proved, but probable, that if Raffaello 
had been longer spared, he would, if he did not add new 
qualities to those he already possessed, at least have modi- 
fied some of them—that of colour, for instance—by the 
influence of some of the great painters of the Venetian 
school? 

Some people, precisely because they bave been most 
struck with the exaltation he attained in_the space of so 
few years, argue in the matter from certain laws common 
to the moral with the physical order. They apply to the 
extension of the faculties of the mind the law of nature, 
which measures the duration of lite by that of the growth 
or development of the body; they thence think, that from 
the great precocity of Raffaello’s talent, and the rapidity 
ot its growth, we should conclude that a longer life 
would have added nothing to the perfection of the qualities 
of which nature in him hastened the development; that, in 
fine, it was not his «: which was short, but the course 
of his genius which was rapid. Thus they seek to lessen 
our regret for the loss, in attempting to lessen our opinion 
of its disastrous effects. 

According to others, is not the question whether 
Raffaello would have attained that absolute perfection 
which appears denied to the efforts of man, nor whether, 
in each of the principal parts of painting, he would have 
equalled each of those who have excelled only in that one 
particular quality. ‘The question simply is whether, with 
the peculiar faculty he possessed of modifying his talent— 
that is, combining in the most admirable manner with his 
own qualities the distinctive qualities of other manners in 
other painters—he might not have attained a combination 
superior even to that of which his last works make us 
suspect the possibility. Now, it scems to us that the 
@ourse followed by his talent might render auch a progress 
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the more probable on his part, that he already presented us 
with examples of it, at all events, in a degree, and that 
nothing has yet fixed the term at which such combinations 
are to cease. 

‘When we cast our eyes upon the period in which 
Raffaello lived, we there, indeed, see the principal parts 
of painting, as well as the qualities and gifts of genius 
corresponding to them, divided by nature, as in so many 
distinct lots, among four privileged and contemporary 
artists, who carried them to the highest point which it has 
been given to the moderns to attain. Thus, no one has 
WIvanced so far as Miche! Angelo in the learning of 
design; as ‘Titian in truth of colouring; as Correggio in 
the charm of pencilling and the clair-obscure; as Raffaello 
in invention and composition, But when we compare 
each of these four great painters with one another, it can- 
not but be admitted that Raffaello more nearly approached 
each of his three rivals in that which constitutes the {we 
may say exclusive) merit of h, than each of them 
equalled Raffuello in the points peculiar to him. And this 
is where we discover his incontestable: pre-cminence, 

The history of Raffaello and of his works will have 
enabled us to form an opinion on this subject. 

‘All in him showed, as it scems to us, a nature so har- 
monivusly formed by the alliance of the qualities best 
adapted for feeling, judging, and producing the beautiful 
in imitation, that it is difficult to fix a teem where the 
yesul:s of so Tare a combination must needs stop. This 
may, to a certain extent, rise abuye the region of mere 
probubilities. It would appear, that what the genius of 
Rathaello never ceased to do, might have been not ouly 
the prognostic, but even the guarantee of that which he 
would have continued to do. Tt is a ease in whieh we 
may say— 




















Ab acta ad posse valet coneiusio.” 


That which distinguished Raffaello, that which we dis- 
cover in him, when we follow his course from the outset, 
is that equilibrium of the moral faculties from which 
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results 2 just temperament between extremes, which 
necessarily produces the tendency, very rare of occurrence, 
to reconcile qualities, which seem amtagonistic. ‘Thus it 
appears to us that the various manners of which his wor' 
exhibit the succession, were not changes properly 0 
alled, th ssing from one style to another, but simply 
fresh combinations of these styles. He did not replace 
one quality by a different quality, but he tempered the 
one by the other. He did not go from the simple to the 
composite, from smooth to rough, from the gentle to the 
hold, from the graceful to the grand, from the tru whieh 
js called natural to the true which is called idesl,—but of 
all these styles he compounded a manner per uliar to him- 
self, so individual, that if the prism of c1 im discovers 
something of his contemporaries in his works, we may 
affirm, that in theirs we tind nothing, or next to nothing, 
of his. 

From the inforn 
of facts, we muy € 





























ion of history, and from the evidence 
<, in some degree chronologically, the 
varieties of style and gust observable in the works of Raf- 
facllo—may distinguish that progressive ascent, of which 
what are called his three manners present the principal 
steps. We do not find that in acquiring on one side he 
Jost on the other; as if, for example, he had changed the 
grace which characterizes Leonardo da Vinci for the in- 
flexible austerity of Michel Angelo. What we observe, 
on the contrary, is, that having sought such and such a 
quality, only to the extent required in their combination 
with other qualities, it is permissible to doubt whether 
there was ever, on his part, the intention of imitating 
any one. 

‘Let us also say, that if, with any of those who are op- 
posed to him, there exists in their peculiar attributes some 
slight superiority, it is that each of them, perhaps, had 
somowhat too much of what constitutes their predominant 
quality. Leonardo da Vinci is so gracf¥ul in his attitudes 
as to border upon affectation; Michel Angelo has so much 

jdating of science—so much grandeur of outline or com- 
position in his figures, that it touches upon excess or 
abuse. May we not say, that each of these qualities becomes 
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disengaged from its superffuity in passing through the 
riterinm of Raffaclio, giving us then, in justest_ propor- 
tion, the idea of true harmony, and true grandeur, and 
true grace? We may find most of the respective qua- 
ities in the other painters; in Raffaello we find them best, 
We think we may apply nearly the same observation 
to all that are called the moral qualities of painting. 

But the artists more especially interested in the prac- 
tical merit of art recognise two principal divisions, in 
relation to which we shall examine the productions of 
Rawaello, We refer to design and colouring, the com- 
hhination of which in the highest degree, has always up- 
peared to the moderns an impossibility. Jt is generally 
considered, iu fact, that these two parts of the art of 
painting depend upon two conditions or properties ineom- 
patible with each other. Whatever may be the valuc of 
this opinion, it is only applicable to the abstract idea that 
may be formed of harmony and the most perfect beauty 
of colouring, combined with the most perfect form of the 
most correct design, But between this supreme point 
either of 2 complete union or an absolute disanion of the 
two kinds of merits, who can reckon the satisfactory de- 

rees which several have attained? Now, is it probable 
that Raffaello, who certainly in some of his great works 
attained one of these degrees, could not have risen to one 
yet higher? 

Let it not be forgotten that the 
ego i to be celebrated with the pi 
Tiriavo was nearly of the same zge with Ratt 
as yet no reputation but at Venice, and did not visit Rome 
till 14464 The two painters could not w ell have known 
each other except by reputation, Raffaello had not, 
thovefore, so many opportunities as might be supposed, off 
estimating ‘Tiziano’s talent, of whose method, however, 
he is thought not to have neglected the study. Nor did 
Raffacllo know Correggio. It is then very probable that, 










































* Vasari, vii. Gand 17. 
* Correggio died m 1504. He lived forry years. He never came to 
Rome. (Vasexi, ibid.) 
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had he lived lenger, Tiziano and Correggio would hava 
been the objects of his emulation; and certainly it is diffi- 
eult to persuade oneself that he would not have obtained 
from them some secret, either in the selection of colouring 
substances, or in their handling, and the art of fusing their 
tints. 

Following, according to the ordinary method, the order 
of the principal parts of painting, we will give a summary 
of the degree in which Raffaello excelled in cach, as com 
pared with his rivals 

Tnvention, the first quality, and the basis of all-the 
yest in the operation of the fine arts, comprehends so many 
features that we mot pretend here to analyse it. A 
work whose sole objvet were to make an express and de- 
tailed appli to the productions of Raffaello, 
would not exhaust the matter, taking the word invention 
in its highest acceptation. We do not contemplate here 
the reduction of the idea to the employment of' that too 
easy faculty of innovation, which is so confounded with 
that of invention. He alone invents in painting, who, 
uniting in his conceptions strength of reason with ac- 
tivity of imagination, novelty of views with justness in 
their expression, the charm and vivacity of sentiment 
with profound knowledge, succeeds in creating in the 
mind of the spectator new ideas, in his soul previously 
unknown affections, and presents to his eyes images or 
combinations due to the secret virtue of art, and which no 
work of nature could have offered to him. 

If this definition of the nature and effects of invention 
has any truth in its relation to the works of the painter, 
we may apply it to those of Raffaello all the more exaetly, 
that, without his works, and without the lights which we 
owe them, we should have wanted the means not only of. 
defining, but also of conceiving in its whole, the virtue of 
invention in painting. 

In this virtue, Raffaello surpasses all painters, leaving 
even the ablest at a considerable distafce behind, His 
superiority is derived from the circumstance that, in 

department wherein the mind of man finds so few 

xed rules, so few tangible examples fit to regulate his 
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flight, he preserved the just medium between extremes, 
Thus, the inventive faculty with some, as with Giulio. 
Romano, seems to huve had more daring; but it was at the 
expense of truth, and sometimes of propriety. Others, 
as Nicolas Poussin, appear, in the matter of invention, to 
jiave used more moderation; but this caution may be 
taxed with a want of warinth or of inspiration. These, 
such as Annibale Cavacci, lave successfully exercised 
their genius of invention in mythological subjects; those, 
like Domenichino, in Christian sub s. Raffaello treated 
all subjects, and in cach his invention came up to the 
park in every class, and was superior to that of each of 
the artists who only recommend themselves in one style. 

‘Briefly as we are here speaking of the gift of invention, 
the most characteristic feature of Raffaello, we cannot 
dispense with distingu that other quality which is 
contiguous to it, which is its auxiliary or consequence. 
We speak of fertility. No painter has equalled him in 
this respect, Sufficient proof of it has been given to 
exempt us from dwelling again upon the subject, But 
what we particnlarly remark in the prolificacy of Rat~ 
faello’s genius, is that faculty he possessed of repeating 
the sume subject several times, without our being able to 
discover by any sensible inferiority an order of date in 
productions, whieb, although they ‘succeeded each other, 
none the Jess seem to be each the work of a sole creation. 
One sees that, as his imagination was of a nature to 
catel: every variety of the same subject, and to diver- 
Ingsify its images, so his judgment was qualitied to bring 
them to the principal point of every action, a species 
of moral centre, of which his art ran over and reproduced 
all the aspects. In the same manner, abundant without 
prolixity, iu all bis compositions, he more than any other 
painter possessed the secret of multiplying personages, in- 
cidents, accessories, and episodes, without one’s being able 
to detect an useless feature; every feature, indeed, appear- 
ing indispensable alike for the gratification of the eyes,and 
for the intelligence of the subject, or the interest of the 
action. 

‘That which, in painting, is called composition, ia, no 
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doubt, a dependency upon invention, so that the two ideas, 
and the two kinds of merit, which opinion attaches to the 
quolities required by ench of these parts, are often con- 
founded in ordinary language. Yet the word composition 
has a very distinct meaning, and the talent of composing, 
although un effect of the gift of invention, has none the 
ac of its own, It is the art of disposing the 
objects in a picture, and the personages, in their moves 
ments and their connexion with the subjects to be repr 
sented, in such a manner that the whole und each of its 
parts shall offer an ensemble at once agreeable in its outlines, 
harmonious in its fleets, manifest to the mind, and capable 
of producing upon the soul and s s of the spectator, 
an impression which art can often render superior to that 
of the object itself’ in nature. 

There are, in compusition, two rocks to avoid; too little 
art, and too much. ‘There had been too little art before 
Ratttello, ‘fhe compositions of the schools which pre- 
ceded him were nothing but figures standing in a row, 
The timidity of the mind, in this respect, resulted trom 
the very nature of the subjects, which, as we have said, 
only required of art to become the faithful mirror of that 
which the eyes daily beheld. Where imagination is not 
enlled upon to take a part in the subjeets whi painting 
has to represent, there is no room for composition. 

‘Afterwards, painters introduced too much art, or, if you 
will, too much artitiec, into composition, cither, in some 
cases, by snhjecting it to a too arbitrary process of super- 
fluous waking up, an over-racthodicalness, the very affecta- 
tion of care; or, in others, by diversifying to an excess the 
uspect and outline of the ensemble, in # manner altogether 
independent of the exigencies of the action. Raffaclio—and, 
with 9 few other exceptions, we may say Raffacllo alone— 
pnt into bis composition the utmost possible art, without 
allowing art to appear, the utmost varicty without the 
unity being Jost, the utmost richness with the least of 
luxury—tastly, the utmost of that regularity so harmonious 
to the eye and to the mind, and in which the eye and the 

jad discover neither affectation nor constraint. 

Some have remarked that, in general, Raffacilo frequently 
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established, in bis compositions, a balance of outlines and 
masses, which produec an effect more or less symmetrical, 
This effect is perceptible in the pictures of the Dispute of 
the Sacrament, of the School of Athens, of the Parnassus, 
the Miracle of Bolsena, the Heliodorus, in four or five 
of the Cartoons, and many other subjects. This sort of 
correspondence. between the masses naturally pleases the 
eye, because it renders easy to them the jon of com- 
paring the principal divisions of the composition. But it 
cyually pleases the mind, as being the result of order and 
the type of regularity. Even ii stinct finds there some- 
thing sympathetic ; so numerous are the examples of 
symmetry which nature gives in the regularly uni- 
form conformution of all living ercatures, composed of two 
halves which exactly correspond. 

Tf numerous descriptions of Raffuello’s paintings lad not. 
already shown us the extent of his ge ius in composition, 
we should have a vast field for observation; but each of 
the articles devoted here to describe each of these qualities, 
being only a brief summary, we shall conclude on this 
point by saying that no painter ever possessed, in the same 
degree, the peculiar talent of exhibiting the principal 
subject of vac composition in its most elevated point of 
view; of introducing the personages in such a manner that 
not one seems there without a motive; of giving to each 
an action which has no appearance of being forced; atti- 
tudes and expression so true, and in so necessary @ Cone 
nexion, so well allied to the interest of the scene, and so 
essential a complement to it, that one does not see what it 
qwould be possible to omit with advantage, or what with 
adruptage could be added. 

"The rarest gift of all ina painter is expression: it was 
of this that nature most Jiheral to Raffacilo, The 
shocks of the fifleenth centary Lad no idea of expression, 
dered in all its parts, especially where it has te 
embrace all the pas <, all the shades of affections, 
which painting cat yender sensible. Among the artists of 
this eentury we find nothing ‘but uniformity in the move- 
ments of the body, and monotony in the nmutnifestation of 
feeling. The only kind of sentiment that we read in thy 
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physiognomies of most of the figures is that of devotion; 
the very idea of which excludes, in general, that of passion. 
And, moreover, one is disposed to believe that this caim, 
or this unmeaningness of the physiognomics, combined 
with the naiveté of the attitudes, is more the result of the 
‘powerlessness of art, than of the will of the artist. 

Leonardo da Vinci was the first who emancipated paint- 
ing from the confined and portrait style. He idealized 
his figures, and, without entirely departing fron the trath 
of individual imitation, in the heads of women, of Blessed 
Virgins, and of children more especially, united to an 
extreme grace of outline, to an inexpressible purity off 
contour, the sentiment of life, the expression of mild joy, 
and an affectionate tenderness. There is no doubt, and 
his Last Supper proves it, that if he had exercised his 
pencil upon more and more varied subjects, he would have 
carried to the highest point the art of representing the 
passions in the eyes, in the features, and in the movements 
‘and attitudes of his personages. But he had not sufficient 
opportunities for delineating those grand and pathetic sub- 
jects which derive their value from learned pantomime, the 
dramatic action of which is one of the most mysterious 
secrets of genius, 

Michel Angelo knew not, in these respects, the great 
art of expression. The anatomical science which he pos- 
sessed in the highest degree, and which was the source 
whence he drew his prodigious means of giving movement 
and life to his figures, would seem to have been the 
source also whence he contracted that monotonous taste, 
that sad and sombre humour, which prevail in the fea- 
tures of the personages in the Last Judgment, ‘The study 
of the muscles there absorbs every other study. Beyond 
the prodigies of daring and energy in the contours of 
those groups of figures, where boldn of outline vies 
with trath of form, we vainly seek, in this amazing assem~ 
blage, the diversities of passion and expression, which 
ought, under so many aspects, to have contrasted the 
faces of the blessed with those of the damned. Michel 
‘Angelo possessed, in fact, only the expression of forces 
and the monotonous use he makes of this, weakens the im- 
pression derived thence by the spectator. 
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Raffiello hus treated every description of subject in 
every period of every age, in every position. There is 
no passion, no movement of the soul, no shade of fecling 
and character, which he has not expressed in all its 
varieties, and in every degree: love, hatred, maternal 
tenderness, filial affection, respect, adoration, devotion, 
pride, humility, ambition, jealousy, hope, fear, cruelty, 
gentleness, terror, pity, despair, fary, bodily pain, mental 
torture, joy, sorrow, &c. You find in his works the faith- 
ful representation of all the sentiments which dispute the 
heart of man, and. thus manifest themselves in his face, 
where, as in a mirror, we sec the dearest affections of the 
soul reflected 

It is known that the violent passions obtain more easily 
from the pencil the features which characterize them; but 
the greatest difficulty, in that whieh constitutes the art or 
expression, is, that which Raffaello almost solely knew 
how to render. We speak of certain refinements of moye- 
ment or physiognomy, which we discern in his com- 
positions, as the obse may do in the changing features 
of a multitude of persons intent on the same object, or 
struck with the same spectacle. There is in Raffaello 
oovasion for making an infinitude of these fugitive observa- 
tions, which are beyond the solution of theory, in com- 
mon with everything else that proceeds from an inexpli 
cable sentiment, and cannot be explained by it, or in it. 
One is almost sure of meeting, in the details of his com- 
positions, a vast number of those light traits, by which 
objects, even material objects, seem to participate in the 
privilege of the sentiment. Mengs has pointed out that 
many of his draperies, instead of recalling (as is the case 
elsewhere), that artificial und fixed manner, the result 
of copying the lay figure, have the property of indicating 
by their arrangement, or by their fall, the circumstances 
of the moment preceding the movement in which the 
figure is seen. This is one of those many expedients 
which the taste of the painter can avail himself of to add 
to the ides of movement, or to supply the effect of it on 
the spectator, despite the nature of 2 class of imitation 
which has no succession within its own means. 
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‘There is not one of Raffacllo’s compositions in which 
we do not find some example of the art of intermingling, 
un the same scene, to increase the effect of all, certain situa- 
‘zone not opposed to euch other, but diverse, which, like 
the gentle modulations of one sentiment, carry you through 
all its shades. As the poet in his narratives, so the 
painter in his images, ought to beware bow he exhaus! 
the attention or the interest, by confining them to one 
Single point of view, or by fatiguing them with a contir 
nuity of the same effect. ‘Thus, Raffaello knew that the 
unity of action, of interest, and sentiment, does not exclude. 
varietics of incidents, episodes, and details, wherein the 
qind relaxes from a sensation whose uniformity would ren- 
der it painful. 

So we have seen him, in the Battle of Constantine, 
place in the foreground the group of & father withdrawing 
from the conflict the body of his dead son. It would, 
perhaps, be difficult to mention a more ingenious feature 
than that of the woman who occupies the centre of the 
scene, in the drawing of the Massacre of the Innocents, of 
which we have spoken. In every direction, the murderers, 
maddened with blood, dispute their prey with the mothers, 
who oppose but o powerless resistance to their fury. 
Several still defend themselves; one weeps over the body 
of her dead child, another, who has lost wi, flies from the 
field of carnage,—all tells us that the fearful decree will be 
fally executed, But Raffaello has varied this gene al 
effect of terror, by an episuile of hope in the figure of 
woman, who, amidst the exe uutioners engaged in their 
sunguinary struggle, advances running us it were towards 
the spectator. With her two hands she conceals, as she 
best can, her child in her bosom; her re: yes watch 
on every side the movements of the assassins. We are full 
of hope that she will pe. 

While speaking of expression, we cannot omit to refer 
to grace. And how can we petter cive an ides of it, since 
we must renounce any hope of defining it, than in recalling 
here, the Virgins, the children, the angels of Raflacllo, 
th&F Leade and features, in their positions and attitudes? 
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But to cite here particular examples in this style, were to 
imply that there is a choice amoug them; whereas, in 
point of fact, there is not a line of hie pencil which was 
not guided by the sentiment of grace, 

Grace can neither be taught nor learned: whoever seeks 
it, will never find it. Leonardo da Vinci would perhaps 
have had more of it, had he less pretended to it. Grace, 
iu painting, flies all that too much partakes of study and 
research, all that aims too closely at correction and finish. 
Raffaello, doubtless, possessed both the one and the other, 
but he also that facility which corrects their excess. 
Tt is from having neither such finished contours a4 those 
of Leonardo da Vinci, nor such profoundly learned outline 
as that of Michel Angelo, that his design, perhaps, was 
more open to the charm of grace. 

Design is commonly considered as the result of all 
imitative labour, which employs various kinds of instra- 
meuts in tracing lines or contours, and introducing shades. 
Tt is not wider this vague relation of an art, for the most 
put fatile, that we should form an idea of design in 
painting, and more especially in speaking of the works of 
Ratluello. ‘Uke design here in question, is the science of 
the forms of bodies, znd in particular of the human body. 

‘Thus considered, design would comprehend so many 
things, and would give rise, ina regular critical exumina- 
tion, to so many special observations, that it is imp sible 
vor us to review the works of Raffaello, as rtist might 
themselves, by the practical 
of the merits oF ets to be feund in such, or such 
ov such and such of their parts. 

We shall here then speak, and that very suecinetl 
the design of Raffaello, only in reference to the theoretical 
and general science. We remark in his works the excrl- 
Jenee of proportions, the taste and style, whiel distinguish 
them. 

Ag to what is caliet nee, that which Jepends on a 
profound study of the body, of the bunes, the muscles, 
und the details of the skin which covers the machine, 
we have already secu that this merit ulmost exclusively 
belonged te Miche) Angeio, and that iv this clazs, none 
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can be compared with him. Raffaello had not, in hia 
first studies, learned drawing at the school of anatomy. 
"The painters of the fifteenth century had bad very little 
need of this science, because nearly all the subjects which 
they represented dispensed with the nude, even when they 
did not absolutely exclude it. The study ef the human 
body reqnired by the painter of that time consisted merely 
in the delineation of the contour, 

It was to this, also, that were limited Raffuello’s first 
studies. He accustomed his eye to a great accuracy in 
the manner of producing, by their contour, the forms of 
the bodies, without seeking further the reasons for these 
forms. His inventive spirit impelled him towards cora- 
position; his taste enabled him to catch the beautitul in 
every object, and this sentiment, which predominated in 
him, spread the charm of grace and expression even over 
his earliest worl His design, always pure and natural, 
remained, however, without energy or character, until the 
epoch when higher works and the spur of emulation nade 
him feet the want of more profound studies in this class. 

‘Vasari informs us that he then applied himself’ to ana- 
tomical studies,! and that he Jearned from them, what 
they alone could teach him—to vary the movements of the 
body, to give more vivacity to the contours, more energy 
to the forms and articulations of the limbs, more truth in 
the fore-shortening, We will give what the biographer 
addy on this point. Nothing can more fully justify bim 
from the reproach of having been partial to Michel Angelo 
at the expense of Raffaello. 

« Raffaello,” says Vasari,? “ pe ed that in anatomical 
science be could not attain the perfection of Michel 
‘Angelo. But, like a man of excellent judginent, be also 
considered that painting does not consist only in the ex- 
pression of the nude; that it offers a far wider field for 
many other classes of merit, in the invention of historical 
subjects, the conception of ingeniot ideas, and the taste 
which the able artist knows how to develop by that just 
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> Vusari, ibid, ii, 220. 
We have slightly abridged the extract. 
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proportion of invention which, in every subject, ought to 
hold the medium between the confusion of too much and 
the meagreness of too little. He also saw how many 
kinds of various pertections the painter may aim at who 
unites in his compositions beauty of back-ground and 
perspective, variety in the effects of light, propriety of 
costume, beauty of heads in every age, &e. From all these 
considerations, not being able to equal Michel Angelo 
in that whercin he could have no rival, Raffaello, instead 
of imitating a manner, the attempt to realize which 
would have been a mere loss of time, resolved to form one 
for himself made up of all the others, which we have 
mentioned.” A farsi un ottimo universale in quelle altre 
parti che si sano raccontate.’ 

This iv what rendered Raffaello the most universal of 
all painters. His design, then, was neither so learned nor 
so vigorous a3 that of Michel Angelo, but it had the 
advantage of being adapted to a far greater variety 
subjects. Design was not, with him, the end of painting, 
but a nie an instrument, useful in rendering a multi- 
tude of sdeas, of varied characters, and adapting itself to 
eyery kind of subject. 

If the science of anatomy leads the designer to the 
fundamental knowledge of the forms he has to represent, if 
it teaches him the reasons for the construction, the disposi- 
tion, the economy of the body, it also affords instruction as 
to proportions, But the art of proportions cannot be 
sutjected to meze technical knowledge. Their beauty, 
thar variety, and the indefinable charm whick: results from 
this harmony, depend on certain laws which they can only 
approximately determine. Taste, sentiment, genius must 
do the rest. Now, what design, in reference to propor 
tions, owes to these three qualities, Raffaello certainly pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. 

The fine equilibrium of the outlines, the harmony of 
ihe contours, the precision of the ensemble, the exactness 
of the forms, the just relation of their character, to thet 
of each class of figure, each age, each subject,—of all 


» Vasari, ibid., 114, 327. 
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this, certainly Raffaello borrowed nothing from Michet 
Angelo, 

Generally, also, as we have already remarked, what is 
called style in design, is with Raffaello more conformable 
than in any other painter to the style of the antique. 
Design is the painter's language, and style is, for the 
designer. what the form which he gives to his thoughts 
is to the writer. In both the one and the other, the shades 
and varieties of language are innumerable. ‘That which 
characterized Michel Angelo’s style was the expression of 
force, But this merit of his style became its defect, 
hecause he applied it indiscriminately to ull subjects and 
all ages, to the figures of women as well as to those of 
men, to children as to giants. We have seen, on the eon 
trary, with what flexibility the style of Rutlaello’s design, 
like that of the antique upon which it was formed, was 
applicable to the fitnesses of every style, every degree, 
from infantine naiveté and juvenile grace to the nobleness 
and grandeur of the figares of heroes and divinities. The 
greatest praise, in fine, that we can give his style of 
desi¢n would be, that it pleases even by the side of the 
most perfect models of antiquity. 

The manner of painting and colouring, qualities which 
often relate to similar processes and modes, underwent, in 
the works of Raffuello, the same change, in the same 
degree, and by a progress of the same description as the 
other parts of art. 

The use of colours, the handling of the pencil, all were 
very simple with Pietro Perugino; nothing, in the prac- 
tices of his school, tended to produce the effect, the 
saliency whieh is given by deep shading. Raft 
picture, especially his small works, have the 
city of colour and effect. A clear tone, fresh tints, light 
shade, a back-ground little developed, a precise finish, 
resembling that of miniature painting: this is wat, with a 
few exceptions, we have remarked in the commencement 
of his first manner. As to the highest degree of that 
manner, we Tay form the justest idea of it by the two 
Inff pictures he painted before he went to Rome—the 
Virgin, called Lea Giardiniera, in the Louvre, and the 
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Entombment of Christ, now in the Borghese palace at 
Rome. 

‘This same gust in colour, this pure and finisned manner 
of painting, are 
halls of the Vatican; the execution of which, occupying 
nine years, present a series of works which enable us to 
follow the changes then undergone by his system of 
colouring and of handling. 

‘There are persons who regret that Rafiacllo quitted the 
habits of his first manner, and changed the purity of his 
fints, the naive simplicity of the process of his pencil, for 
4 more vigorous use of shade, light, and eflect, They 
have also remarked that Raffaello having entered a new 
path, having been obliged to aggrandise the style of his 
design end to strengthen the effect of his tints, the pictures 
executed on this new system have given more hold to the 
action of time, and have suffered more changes in their 
colours, "Phis is a fact of which we are at once convinced, 
when we see that the colours of his first works have still 
all their original freshness, while several parts of his 
later productions, especially the shades, have darkened to 
such a degree that the general harmony is affected. 

‘This cannot be contested; and what we have remarked 
as to Rutiello’s tirst paintings will apply to all the paint- 
ings of the fifteenth ceutury, whose colour is still in ail its 
first freshness. 

Tr this" it has already been replied, that this fine pre- 
servation of colour is the effect of the very imperfection ot 
the art of painting, This art was then in a close relation 
with all that taste, still in its infancy, required in religious 
representations. Eyes unpractised, minds easy to please 
in inatters of imitation, contented themselves with the 
least complicated subjects and images, whose effects were 
ag simple as the compositions were unmeaning. ‘Thus, 
then, the work of the pencil was little more than a manu- 
facture. The art of colouring, limited to the mechanical 
process, was applied, it mattered little how, to fill up, as 
so much wall, the spaces indicated by the patrons. The 
tints were laid on crudely, with little heed to the grada- 
tion of the colours, and still less of that retouching which 
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indeed so often affects their purity. We shall not speak 
of the work of the mind, of taste, or of the learning of the 
imitative, details, none of which matters were at ull per- 
mitted to derange the routine application of the colours 
and their shades. 

‘We may conceive that so mechanical a manner of paint- 
ing, in whatever depree its excess may have been modified, 
especially towards the period of Raffaello, could not be 
allied either with grandeur of the compositions, or with 
the sentiment of inspiration which they require, nor with 
boldness of design, nor with that sort of enthusiasm which, 
seizing on the painter’s soul, enables him rapidly to catch 
those energetic traits by which he depicts the impetuoua 
movements of the soul and of the body. It were impossible 
for the coldness of a wholly mechanical process or work not 
to extinguish the ardour ntiment and execution which 
the painter should throw into a subject, grand, numerous, 
full of movement, and rich in expression. 

Thus, what do we behold in passing from the first hall 
of the Vatican to the second? Precisely the application of 
what we have just stated. In the first, whose paintings 
still partake of the manner and process of the school of the 
preceding century, all is in accord with the subjects of 9 
tranquil composition, destitute of what may truly be called 
action, and presenting, in fact, no movement, no passion 
whatever; or in the personages any perceptible indica- 
tion of a vivid and passionate interest. 

The next hall shows us, on the contrary, compositions 
full us the subjects which they represent, of energetic 
actions, violent scenes, profound expression, or vigorous 
effects. The design is more articulated, the colours better 
contrasted, the shades deeper. It is here, also, we find 
that Raffaello, at the sacrifiee of the virgin purity, so 
to speak, of his first manner, has acquired more manliness 
in his forms, more breadth in his arrangement, more bold- 
ness in his course. ‘The nature of things would operate 
this change, which some have perbups erroneously attri- 
jiuted solely to the example of Michel Angelo. It seems 
‘to us that the change of manner in Raffaello was simply 
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the necessary development of a talent which would modify 
itself according to the natural course, of things, and the 
difference of the subjects he had to represent. 

For the rest, we must allow that he needed, to perfect 
his colouring and his manner of painting, to have lived 
Jong enough to have profited by the lessons and examples 
which the Venetian school had not as yet sufficiently mul- 
tiplied in Italy. All tends to make us believe that Raf- 
facllo, of all the painters of his time at Rome, would have 
most profited by them. We are taught this by the sup- 
pltness of talent which characterized him, and, which is 
more to the purpose, by several of bis works, such as 
the celebrated portraits we have mentioned, painted by 
himself ulone, and in the execution of which none of his 
pupils could have hud any share. 

Lt is well known that we must set down to the account of! 
Giulio Romano that abuse of printer's ink in the shading, 
which, but a few years after the death of Raffaello, had 
already deprived some of his most beautiful paintings of 
the harmony which had at first been so much admired in 
them. We learn from this, that Raffaello had not lived 
Jong enough to perceive the evil effect of a process which 
later he would certainly have remedied. Without assert- 
‘ing that he would have equalled Tiziano and Correggio in 
the truth of the flesh, the trausparency of the tints, in the 
colours, the flow of the lines, the clair-obseure, and tie 
magic of colouring, it would have sufficed him to appro- 
priate a portion of these qualities, and especially to study the 
effect of certain colouring substances, to have given his 
works the only advantage we are fain to desire in them, 

Raffaello ix probably, of all painters, he who had the 
greatest and most numerous school. By this word we 
must not limit ourselves to the idea of a mere assemblage 
of pupils who pass a certain time with a master, and there 
learn, in different degrees, the art which they are after- 
wards to exercise for themselves. affaello’s school, no 
doubt, comprehended some pupils of this class; and no- 
thing, it is said, could equal his zeal in teaching them the 
Principles of his art. 
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But we must here have a more extensive and higher 
jden of the word school. We must figure to ourselves a 
humerous assemblage of men of talent, most of them 
formed by him, and whom a certain degree of self-interest, 
‘out, above all, strong admiration, attached morc to his 
rare personal qualities than even to his works. Tt was 
of this body that was formed the sort of train which accom- 
panied him when he went to court, to the number of fifty. 
Vasari’s words (tutti salenti e buoni) establish the preceding 
distinction. 

But according to another acceptation, in the language of 
the art of design, the word school is used in a different 
sense, as when we speak of a certain number of artists 
who, without having received lessons directly from a celes 
brated master, and without even having been employed 
by him in his works, hav borrowed more or less from his 
manner and style, and, having thus forme] themselves 
upon his works, hav become imitators move or less exuet. 
There are few celebrated artists who, in their life-time or 
after their death, have not given birth to such productions, 
the execution of which connoisseurs do not assign to them- 
selves, but which they nevertheless quote us belonging to 
their sekool, Hence the great number of pictures which 
are dispersed in all directions under a celebrated naine, and 
upon which the criticism of later times is exercised with 
all the more uncertainty, that their dispersion, making us 
view them separately, renders immediate comparison im- 
possible. Now no painter has had, more than Raffaello, 
the honour of these numerous imitations, or has suffered 
more from the inconvenience of the confusion w! sch they 
oceasion. 

Tt would be necessary, with reference to the echool 
of Raffaello, thus considered under the various accepta~ 
iions of the word school, to enter into an extended critical 
investigation; which, under any cireumstauces, would be 
difficult. to render complete, and which ig out of the 
question now. 

In citing here the principal artists whom hi 
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in which Lanzi has named them.! This order has the ad- 
vantage of indicating at once the relative superiority of 
their calents, the relation borne by them to the chief of the 
school, the parts, greater or less, taken by them in his works, 
and their claims, more or less strong, to being considered 
to have belonged to him. 

In consequence of this classification, we must wane, at 
the head of all: 

Giulio Pippi, or Giulio Romano, a great painter, himseli’ 
full of genius and fertile in inventions, as is proved by his 
works at Mantua, Particularly in the Palazzo del ‘Y in that 
city, and who gave proof of a rare capacity, in the excou- 
tign of the Battle of Constantine. He had, after the death 
of Raffaello, the honour of being pronounced the prince of 
the school. Immediately after him comes— 

Gian Francesco Penni, called il Fattore, from having 
been, in his carly youth, the serving boy in Ratfaello’s 
atelier. He became one of his most skilful fellow labourers; 
among other works, be laboured at the Loggie of the Vati- 
an; he executed the higher portions of the Assumption of 
Ratfaello, at Monteluca, in the city of Perugia, and he was, 
together with Giulio Romano, instituted heir to his master, 

Then follow, in their rank— 

Jaca Penni, the brother of the preceding. He seems 
also to have taken an active part in the labours of Raf- 
faello. 

Perino della Vaga, whose real name was Pierino Buona- 
corsi, laboured much on the Loggie of the Vatican, parti- 
cnlarly on the arabesques. His talent was very various, 
To him is attributed the cxceution of 2 great many of 
the subjects of what is called the Bible of Raffacllo, in the 
gallery of the Loggie. 

Giovanni da Caine was the principal co-operator in the 
works culled arabesque paintings, in the gallery of the 
Loggie. He passes for having re-discovered the secret of’ 
and revived the taste for stuccos, after the models of the 
Baths ef Titus. Though chiefly ckilfal in painting ali 
Kinds of animals, birds, and plants, le excelled also in the 
imitation of what is called still life. 
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Polidoro da Caravaggio rendered himself famous, to- 
gether with Maturino di Firenze, by his pictures in clair 
‘obscure, or black and white, imitating ancient bas-reliefa 
upon the fagades of houses. 

‘Pelligrino da. Modena. —He, of all the pupils of Raffaello, 
wwas the one who imitated him best in the aspect of his 
reads, and in a certain grace in the posture and action of 
his figures. He executed many of the subjects in the 
gallery of the Loggie, after the designs of Raffaello. 

Bona Cavallo.—He is regarded among those who were 
employed upon the paintings of the same gallery. 

Vincenzo di S. Gininiano.—V asari praises him as 
having been a very good imitator of Raffaello, 

Raffaellino del Colle. —He assisted Ratfuello in the works 
of the Farnesina, and Giulio Romano jn the execution of 
the Battle of Constantine. 

Timoteo della Vite, native of Orbino.—He was, in the 
first instance, a pupil of Francia at Bologna; he went 
afterwards to Rome, entered the school of Raffaello, and 
worked upon the pictures of the Sybils in the church 
della Pace. 

‘Pietro della Vite, the brother of the preceding, is thought 
to have been of the schoo! of Raffaello. 

Garofolo, whose real name was Benvenuto Tisi, or 
Ferrara. —He acquired the surname by which he is known 
from the custom he had of painting a carnation in his 
pictures. It is not suid that he took part in the works at 
Peaffacilo, but perhaps he of all has best iunitated his draw- 
ing, manner, expression, and colouring, if, indeed, his 
colouring is not the warmer of the two. 

Gaudinzio Ferrari i considered to have worked with 
Raffaello at the Farnesina, and to bave assisted in the 
works of the saloon of the Vatican, which is ealled 
Torre Borgia. 

Jacomone da Faenza copied the works of Raffactio, and, 
formed upon their models, he attained to the execution 
of very laudable pictures in the style of the master. 

Fini. -He was the pupil of Francesco Penni; but it 
js supposed that Raffaello employed him together with 

» Baffaellino del Colle. 
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Andrea da Salerno Dominici hasendeavoured to prove 
that he was a pupil of the school of Raffuclle 

Vineenzo Pagani.—Colucci, in Memorie di Monte Rub- 
biano, proves that this master also came from the same 
school. 

Mare Antonio Raimondi.—We have seen what was his 
connexion with Raffaello as an engraver. Malvasia 
pretends, but he gives it asa mere opinion unsupported 
by proof, that he did not content himself with merely 
engraving after the designs of Raffuclio, but that he ale. 
painted after his sketches, 

Some writers, as Armenini, Oriandi, Beliori, Palominc 
add the following to the list of the pupils of Raffaello: 

Scipione Sacco, a painter of . 

Pietro da Bagnaia, who painted at Bologna 

Bernardino Luino and Baldassare Peruzzi, 

Pier Campana, Flemish hy nation, who lived twenty 
years in Italy, 

Michel Coxis, of Malines, several pictures by whom still 
remain in the church of the Anina, at Rome. 

Bernard Van Orlay, of Brussels, who, as has been said 
above, having been the pupil of Raffactlo, was charged, 
together with several other Flemings, with Superintending 
the execution in tapestry of the celebrated cartoons which 
we have described. 

Mosca, who painted in the style of Raffaello; a fact 
which does not sutlice, however, to prove that he was his 
pupil or assistant. 

In occupying ourselves with the long and really pro- 
digious enumeration of works of which Raffaello became 
the author in the short space of less than twenty years, we 
have “unquestionably hid, for our principal object, the 
conscientious fulfilment of the tas! hich was imposed 
upon us by the double point of view indicated in the title 
whereof we made choice. We believe, in fact, that we 
have neglected nothing which concerns tho life and works 
of thia for ever celebrated painter. If anything could 
Persuade us of this, it would be the fact that our first 
edition, which was long ago exhausted, having been trans 
lated in Italy with a splendour most honourable to the 
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original, we have had the pleasure, while we turned this 
translation to good account upon some points, to yemark 
in it, that, far from having inconsiderately augmented the 
list of Raffaello’s works, we have rather fallen short of, 
than increased the number. 

‘This is also the ease with what we have done in respect 
to the artists who, under the title of pupils, which is given 
to the greater number, composed what is called his school, 
and were, in different degrees, his assistants. 

We have need, in fact, of this idea, to account for the 
excoution of such a prodigious number of works, and of 
undertakings so various, With its assistance, we can 
conceive how Raffaello, disposing at will of so many talents 
which were subordinated to his, and becoming thus more 
free in his creative activity, could abandon himself to all 
the fertility of his genius, and how he could produce 
series of works which seems, particularly in the present 
day, to have been too great for, not only the term of the 
longest life for which an artist may be allowed to hope, 
Dut even for the snecessive efforts of many lives. 

‘This consideration, which is confined to the simple fact, 
leads us to another which is much more important, and 
which, addressing itself to those who are charged with the 
direction of works of art, and also to those who execute 
them, may become one of the principal results of this 
history. 

Every history may be reduced to a compendious moral: 
and the historian does not fulfii the whole of bis duties if 
he neglect to develop, from the facts which he has de- 
seribed, and the objects which he has presented, some one 
of those consequences which may be, und are suited to 
become, lessons useful for the time in which he writes. 

‘As in the present day there is so much talk of encou- 
ragement for the arts, it seems to us that it might he 
useful to call the public attention to the result of which 
we wish to speak. We intend to signalise one of the 
principal causes to which we owe Raffuello, that is to says 
the immense inheritance which he was enabled to be 
queath to posterity. 

y >And, in the first place, in order that some may look 
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upon this numerous production of works as an extraor- 
dinary fact, and a rare exception in the history of the 
arts, we shall show without, however, repeating here the 
sufficiently well-known proofs, that this vast multiplicity 
of works, produced by a®single artist, was precisely what 
distinguished all the great talents of ancient times, It is 
enough to go through the notices, certainly very much 
abridged, of their undertakings, to become convinced that 
Phidias and Zeuxis, Apelles and Lysippus, among others, 
each in his kind, brought forth a greater number of chef= 
dceuvres, than such or such a great country, at present, 
produces in the conrse of a century. 

If we return to modern times, we shall remark almost 

the same thing among the most celebrated painters of all 
classes, The museums and galleries of all the states of 
Europe declare plainly enough to those who will see, 
that cach of those artists, of whom we continually cite the 
names, executed twenty times as many great works as any 
one of the painters of the present period. 
It seems to us that two reasons are to be given for this 
t: one, and that which ought to be regarded as the 
first, tends to explain the means whereby the artist was 
enabled to multiply himself in the execution of his com- 
positions and in the operations of his art. 

The other shows how differences of opinion, custom, and 
political system, may favour or oppose, according to times 
and circumstances, the fertility of talents and the multipli- 
cation of the hest works. 

For the first reason, it suffices that it should be remarked 
that every art is necessarily composed of two parts, of 
which the'slizhtest analysis will enable us to apprehend and 
distinguish the qualities. To the one appcrtains that which 
arises from thought, from genius, from taste, &c. These 
qualities are the lot of a very few. ‘To the other belongs all 
that is comprehended under the names of practice, labour, 
technical execution, &c. Hervin it is that the multitude 
abound. Now, let any one accord great and numerous 
enterprises to the artist, the man of genius, and he will 
soon form exccutive assistants doviie to his thoughts. 
We shall soon see him surrounded with voluntary subordi~ 
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nates, who, for the most part without him would have 
nothing to doy but without whom he, in his turn, would be 
compelled to do little, However great, in fact, may be 
the distance which separates the liberal arts, called 
those of design, from the mechaffic or jndustrial arts, we 
cannot refuse to recognise, in the two parts of which the 
Gast are composed, t division necessarily tending to class 
those who exercise them jn two ranks, Now the most 
humerous category has always beens and always will be, 
that of those who, jnstead of rising into the region of 
invention or of genius, remain confined, i different 
if you please, to ‘the more or Jess subalterm opera- 
tions of practice. 

We come now to the second reason, which seems tous 
most important to be developed, inasmuch as it most 
frequently depends upon the influence of society and of 
jts institutions, In effect, this explanation of the difference 
which we remark, between the ancient condition of the 
arts of design and their present state, belongs precisely, 
and before all, to the difference of exist ing opinion, custom, 
and government, which opposes itself to the system under 
which cach would find himself naturally classed, by the 
quantity oT quality of his talent, in the category to which 
he belongs. 

When nothing deranges oF contradicts the natural 
course of things, in the ordcring of the ranks which genius 
or reputation. establishes between artists, cach one neces= 
sarily takes his true position. Degrees of superiority 
snd inferiority, concerning which general opinion exmot 
pe mistaken, become formed of themselves. ‘Thus we see 
in the forests the most vigorous trecs ise, of themselves, 
Lbove those plants which a less powerful sap compels to 
remain beneath their shade. This is the type of what 
happens, and ought to happen, with the productions of 
the arts of design, ‘and the creations of talent, when no 
obstacles are offered by an jgnorant culture. 

Ta this way, the very swnall number of artists, eminent 
for the gifts of genius and invention, naturally compels to 
a sybordination which ‘extends to more than one degree 
of inferiority, those whom a sense of their weakness, and 
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the judgment, of public epinion, prevent from aspiring to 
more clevated ranks. Consequently, not being able to 
pretend to great undertakings and to more important 
works, which necessarily demand the most celebrated 
names and talents, they content themselves with becoming 
skilful instruments in the hand and under the eye of the 
chief who directs them. It is then that, by the effect of a 
great combination of means, great things are enabled to 
arise. 

‘No doubt it wil! happen, and it has happened more than 
once, that, from the inferior rank of secondary parts, some 
will mount in their turn to the highest employments, 
whether by their own power and the independence of 
their characters, or as successors or dizect heirs of the 
master under whom they have been formed. Indeed, in 
assuming this natural classification of men and of their 
value, it is necessary to grant that no one shall find himself 
located but by the free action of his will, nor shall remain 
in his place but while it is his interest to do so. It is thus 
that we have scen Giulio Romano, long second to Raf= 
facllo, become, after him, the first in Rome, and, by the 
effert of the same order of things, dispose at Mantua, in 
his great and memorable works, of the same assistants who 
had been employed by his master, 

Thus, in all times, in antiquity as well as in the finest 
modern epochs, have great artists been created, produeed, 
and perpetuated, under the influence of the natural causes 
of things. 

But if, for this order, which is that of nature, we sub- 
stitute the factitious system of equality of encouragement, 
or of an equal division of labour between the greatest 
possible number of those who profess the same art, a con- 
trary system cannot but produce the opposite results. We 
shall thus favour a parasitical vegetation, from the middle 
of which we shall behold nothing rise above the factitious 
level. Diminutive plants, stifled by one another, pro- 
ducts of an unskilful cultivation, will never attain to the 
value of the great tree, which, throwing forth its branches 
in freedom, would have increased by the power and im- 
pulse of nature. 

ead 
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Let us be persuaded that, as regards moral quality and 
the productiog of genius, nothing has less value than the 
small change of a great man, 

Tf the execution of all the paintings produced by Raf- 
faello had been divided among the fifty painters who 
formed his school, we cannot tell what pictures we should 
have had. What we my bo sure of is, that we should 
not have had Raffaello. 
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1. Assumption of the Virgin, Painted for Maidelena Degli Oddi, 
and placed in the church of St. Francesco, at Perugin 

9. St, Nicholas da Tolentine, crowned by the Virgin and St. Au- 
gustin, Painted for the chureh of St, Augustin, iu Citta di Castelly. 
Fatican. 

8, A Greifision. Painted for the elureh of St. Dowinie, in Citta 
adi Castello. Ib. 

4. A Holy Family, Seen by Mureelli at Fermo. 

b. A Crucifixion, Camaldulite Monastery at Peruana 

G. Two Children. Fresco, Sueristy of the Henedictine Monastery 
at Perugia. 

7. Virgin and Child. Circular, Penne palace, Perugia. 

£, Virgin and Child, the Jatter playing witht a book, Casa Connestabili, 
Perugia. (Engraved in 421.) 

9. The Virgin, St. Catherine, and Mary Mogdulen. A dyptieh, 












Camuccini, Rome. 
_ 10, Virgin, with Infaut Child reeeivi 
Panel. Td. 
UL St. Sebastian. Milan. 
12, The Annunciation, ancl. Mi 
18, Marriuge of the Vi Church of St. Evuncesco, Citte di 
Castello. (Lagraveil by Loughi % 
A, St. Catherine of Alexaudr 
15, The Circumcision. Tafican. 
16. The Adoration of the Magi. Tatican. 
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Panel, National Gallery 
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47, The Anuuneiution, Fatican. 

18, Virgin and Child. Presented to Tadeo Tadei. . Panel, cireatar. 
Vienna. 

19. Same subject, “La Vierge eu Palmien.” Bridycwater Gallery, 

20. Virgin, with Infant Jesus and Infunt St. John, presenting a bird 
to the child, Presented to Lorenzo Nasi. Florence. (Engraved by 
Morguen.) 

21, 28, Portraite of Angelo and Madalens Doni. Fiorence. 
28. A Madona ond Child. “Za plus belle des Vierges.” Bridges 
ater Gallery. 
|. The same subject. 
. Christ in the Garden of Olives. 
. St. George and the Dragon. Louvre. 
+ 27. St. Michnel combating the Monster, Louere. (Engraved by 
Claude Duftos.) 
‘Vhese five pictures were all painted for Guido Montefeltra, Dake 
of Urbino. 

28, ‘he Virgin, John the Baptist, and St. Nieolus. Painted for the 
church of the Servites in Perugia, 

20. Christ in Glory, with God the Father, St. Benedict, St, Romusld, 
St. Laneenee, St. Jorome, St. Maur, and St, Placidus, Fresco, Painted 
for the Camaldallites of St. Severo, at Perugia. 

80, ‘The Virgin and dead Christ, with St, Peter and St. Paul, St. 
Cecilia und St. Catherine. Painted for the convent of St. Antony, at 
Perugia, Galeria Reale Borbonica, at Naples. 

a, 2 Christ in the Garden of Olives. Mx. Roger 

32. & Christ bearing the Cross. Mz, Miles. 

39, } Virgin with dead Christ, All three painted for the sume eon 
vent, Blenheim. 

. Entombment of Christ. Borghese palace at Rome, 
35. Virgin, with Infant Jesus and Infant St. Jobm, “ La Giardi- 
niera.” Louvre. (Eugraved by Desnoyers.) 

36, ‘The Assumption, (begun by Rafwello, finished by Giulio 
Tlomano and Francesco Penni.) Vatican. 



































87. Theology. Freseo. Fatican. Eng. by Volpato & Morghen. 
38. Philosophy. do. do. 
99, Poetry. do. do. 
40, Justice. do. do, 
41. Adam and Eve. do. do. 
42, Judgment of Solomon, do. ao. 
43, Science, io, do. 
44. Flusing of Marsy do. do, 
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45. Dispute of the Sacramert. Vatican. tng by Volpato & Morghen, 


46. School of Athens. do fo. 
47, Parnassus, &, do. 
48. Jurisprudence. de. 


49. Isuish. Church of St. hess Rome, (Engrsved by Chap- 
ron.) 

50. Ezekiel. Engraved by Poitly and Longhi 

51. Prophets aud Sibyls, Church of Della Pace, Rome. (Engraved 
by Volpsto.) 

52. Gulatea, Litile Farnese. (Engraved by Richowme.) 

53. Madous di Foligno. Painted for Sigismondo Conti, Canvas 
transferred from pane). Vatican. (Engraved by Desnoyers.) 

D4. Miracle of Bulsena. Fresco. Vatican. (Engraved by Morghen.) 

35. Heliodorus, Fresco, Vatican, (Engraved by Volpato.) 

4G. St. Peter delivered from Prison, Fatican. do. 


7. Attilu, do. do, 
58. Jacob's Dream. Yutican. (Engravei by Aquila.) 
49, Sacrifice of Isese do do 
60, The Burning Bush ao. do 
O1, The Descent of the Ark, do. do 


62, The Seasons. Arabesgue. F¥otican. 
G8. Bt. Cecilia, with St. Paul and other Saints. Bologna, Engraved 
by Strange and Massust. 
G4, Virgin ond Child, whom she is caressing. Palazzo Tempi, 
Florence, Engraved by Morghen, Despoyers, and S, Jesi, 
65, Virgin and child, who is receiving a rose from its mother. Ex- 
graved by Poilly. 
66. Virgin and Child. “Madonna della Seggioln." Florence. 
Engraved by Miller, Morghen, Bartolozzi, &e 
67. Virgin with Infant Christ and Infant St. John. “La Vi 
Linge.” Louvre. A repetition in the Bridgewater Gallery. Engraved 
hy Desnoyers 
68. Virgin with Infant Christ, Infant St. John, and St. Joseph. “La 
Madonna de! Passeggio.” Bridgewater Gallery. Engraved by Lar- 
messin. 
69, Virgin with Infant Christ and Infant St. John. Lord Garvagh, 
Engraved by Desnoyers. 
70. Game subject. Turin, Engraved by Toseli. 
71. Virgin with Infant Christ, standing in his cradle; Infant St. 
Jobn, and Elizabeth. Zouvre. Engraved by Massust and Desnoyers. 
72. Virgin with Infant Christ, Infant St. Jolin, St. Ann, and St. 
Joseph. “La Vierge & la longue Cuisse.” Naples, Engraved by Mare 
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73. Virgin presents Infaat Christ to Flizabeth, with St. John, 
Elizabeth, and Mary Magiluion. “La Madonna de Imponnata.” 
Palaczo Pitti, Engraved by Blomaett, 

7A, Virgin with the Fathers of the Chureh. “ Vierge au Baldaguin.” 
Engrave by Nicolet. 

«75, Virgin with Infunt Jesus, Infant St, Jolm, St, Jerom, Tobit, and 
Raphael. “La Vierge au poisson.” Madrid, Eugraved by Desuoyers. 

76. Incendio di Borgo. Fresco. Tutican. Engeaved by Volpnto. 

77, Vietory of Ostia, Fresco. Vatican. Engraved by Aquila, 

78, Justification of Pope Leo IIT, Freseo, Vatican. Fugruved by 
Aquila, 

74, Coronation of Charlemagne, Fresco. Vatican. Engraved by 
Aquila 

50, The Twelve Apostles, in Camaien, Fresco. Tatican, Engraved 
hy Mare Antonio, 

81, Portrnit of Julius 11, National Gallery. Engraved by Picart, 
‘2. Portrait of Lea X. Florence. Engrave by Murch 

SJ, Poruuit of Giovanna d’ Amgone. Lonere, ‘Engraved by 
Morghen, 

KA—07, Portraits of duke Lorenzo de’ Medici, Giuliano de' Medici, 
cardinal Bembo, Giovanni della Casa. Federigo Clurdonciet, arcbdeucon 
of Besangon (in England); count aliassare Castiglione (Louvre, 
engraved by Edelenck) ; cardinel Inghirami, cardinal Bibiena, Baldo, 
Bartolo, Andrea Navagero, Beazzano, Parigiano (Havia); Tebaldeo, 
the poet, (engraved by Garaynglia,) 

OR, Portrait of Hinde Altovil 
as Raffaetlo’s. 

99. Portrait of Donna Beatrice, princess Este 

99. Portrait of himself, Gallery at Florence. 

100. Christ bearing his Cross. “Lo Spusimo della Sicilia.” Madrid, 
Engraved by Toschi. 

101. Virgin with Infant Jesus on hor right kuee, Infant St. Jobm, 
St, Ann, and St. Joseph, “The Pearl.” Madrid, Engraved by Vos- 
termen the elder, and Bonnemaison, 

102. The same subject. 

103. The Visitotion. Madrid. Engraved by Desnoyers 

104, St. John in the Desert, seated on the trunk of a tree. Florence. 
Kangraved by Bervic. 

105, The same subject. The saint xented on a rock. Dusseldorff. 

105, The Virgin with Infant Christ, St. Sixtus. and St. Barkha. 
Dresden. Engraved by Miiller. 

107, Raffuello’s Bille, Fifty-two subjcets from Scripture. Vatican, 
Engraved by Aquila and Chupron. 














Munich. Fograved by Morghen, 
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108. Cupid and Payche, tbe story of Fresco. Tittle Farnese. En- 
graved by Dorigny- 

109. Portrait of the Fornarina, Palazzo Bortarini, Engraved by 
Canego and Morghen. 

136, St. Margaret. Zourre. Engraved by Surmgne aud by Des- 
noyers. 

11, St. Micheel overthrowing the Evil Sy 
by Chatillon and by Tardién 

112, Holy Family. Louvre, Engraved by Fielinek and Richomme. 


Louvre. Engraved 





THE CARTOONS. 

113, The Charge to St. Peter. Harpton Court, Engraved by 
Dovigny- 

14, ‘fhe Death of Ananias. Ditto. Engraved by Andran, 

110, Peal ana Barnabes at Lystra, Ditto, Ditto. 

116. St. Paul preaching at Athens, Ditto, Bugraved by Mare 
Antonio, 

117, ‘The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. Ditto. Fingraved by 
Dorigny. 

18, ‘The Healing of the Lame at the Gate Beautiful, Ditto. Ditto. 

119, Elymas the Sorcerer struck with blindness. Ditto. Ditto. 

120, The Stoning of St. Stephen. ost. 

LAL, The Conversion of St, Paul. Lost: 

122, 6, Pac} in hia Dungeon at Philippi. Zest 

123, Adoration of the Kings. Lost. 

J24. Jesus Christ and the Disciples of Enimans- Lost. 

195, Massacre of the Innocents. Lost. 

126, The Ascension. Lost. (AUL engraved ES Dorigny.) 

127, The Treafigaration, Vatican. Fagraved by Morghen 

126, Designs for the Hall of Constantine. 


RAFFAELLO'S DRAWINGS 
‘Vassti, in various parts of his Vite de Pittori, redates that Raffaello 
had an sstonisbing facikity in making designs aud drawings, whielt he 
gave to anyone who applied for them’ and Ascanio Condivi in bis Life 
Bf Michel Angelo, mentions the same fasl. Tt would ocoupy too much 
space to enumerate the various PrITSIe ‘cabinets which possess colled- 
Tons of the fregmentary ‘deus, sketches, desigus, reminiscences, co 
Stoutly thrown off by the pen or peneil of Rafaeli, We shall, therefore, 
Nontent ourselves with & list of the museuine o% pabtic galleries in 
Hurope wich possess u greater or less number of these precious reli 
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LIST OF DRAWINGS. 


‘At Milan, in the Ambrosian library, there are of Raffaello’s drawings, 


Veniee, inthe Academy 9 - =~ 
oeDrera = = 2 


Modena (the design, exquisitely finished, of Catumuy) 


Florence, im the gallery = + 
‘Perugia, in the library of the University 
Perugin, in the various cabinets ~~ 
Fabriano = = = et 
Naples, in the museum = = = 


‘Vienna, in the collection of the archduke Charles 





Moneco - = 
Darmstadt, in the eabinet of tho rand dake 
Pais - - = +e 
London, in different collections - + 


Petersburg, in the gallery of the Hermitage 
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L (page 208.) 


UNQUAM MORITURUS 
XIGVIS HISCE IN ADIBUS 
EXIMIUS ILLE PICTOR RAPRAEL 
NATUS EST. 
OCT + ID-APRILIS: AN + M- CDXXCIII* 
VENFRARE IGILUR 0sv 
ET GENTUM LOCT 





















NE MIRERE, 
LUDIT IN FIUMANTS DIVINA POTENTIA RERUS 
ET S£PE IN PARVIS CLAUDERE M. A SOL 











IL. (page 219.) 


“In the name of Gad, this 21st June, 1516, st Rome. Be it known 
to all to whom thest presents sball come, that Messer Raffvello da 
‘Urbino, pninter, undertakes to execute and paint a picture for the nans 
of the convent of Monteluce extra muros, at Perugia, vpow the under- 
‘written terms, stipulations, and condi + that the said pic- 
ture shall be of the eight aud width indicated in the Srst design given 
in by the said Messer Raffacllo, the subject ueing the coronation of 
our most glorious Jady; with the figures in manner and form as set 
forth in the said first design of de said exerllent and honourable 
master, painted in good und fine colours, suitable to the work; and 
that the said M. Reffuello shall be bonmd to paint the said picture him- 
self, at Rome, and furnish, at bis own cust, the wood work, and colour, 
and gold, aud all things necessary to its production iu « complete 
state; the nuns paying the expenses of the case to contain it, and all 
the charges of conveying it from Rome to Perugia. And the said 
M. Raflaello promises entirely to complete the said work within the 
space of one yenr from this day—that is to say, the snid picture shall 
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bo by him wholly finished and despatched to Perugia, so thet i may be 
ung over the altar of the ebnreh of the suid convent of Monteluee on 
the day of the most holy festival of the Assumption, which will be on 
the 17th August, in the year 1017, The predeila, frame, and other 
accompaniments of the said picture, are to be executed, framed, and 
gilded at Peragis by M, Bertoida Giovanui, painter, whom the said 
Messer Haffuello luis aclected for that purpose, and whom the said 
nuns asceyt, and not at the expense of the said M. Raffaello, ‘The said 
Messer Berto isto puint on the said predella the nativity of our most 
gracious jady, Ler murriage, and her most holy deuth, Which works 
the said Messer Berto is also to complete, und lunre perfectly ready by 
the nforesuid 17th August, 1517. For which works and paintings the 
said nuns will pay tothe seid Messer Raffaello, and the said Messer 
Berto two hundred golden dneats (672. 15s.) ; one hundred and twenty 
to the said Messer Iufinello, whereof he has already received on ec- 
count twenty; and eighty to the suid Messer Berto, to include all 
dexpenses of paint, gold, wood-work, &e., of which eighty ducats, the 
said Messer Berto lis received, om account, ten, The payment to be 
thus made: sixty ducats when the work is begun, including the thirty 
already received, as above; seventy, when it is balf finished, and the re- 
taining seventy when it is actually deposited in a complece aud finished. 
state in the said church of the said monastery; and if the seid pieturo 
on the way from thence to Perugin shall receive any damage, tle said 
‘Messer Raffuello is to repeir the said dainuge effectualiy, 

"J, Rathuello, agree.to tle above conditions, and have thereto set mr 
hand ot Rome, this day, and agree to receive payment in the mapacr set 
forth, 

“T, Alfani da Perugia, on the pict of the snid nuns, promise to 
observe their part of the contract. 

“And I, Piernicolo Alevolino da Rocchacontrata, have written out 
the above at the request of the said parties, with my owu band.” 




















UL 


“ Doar to me as 4 father, ¥ have received your letter, wherein you ir~ 
form me of the death of owe most illustrious duke, npon whose soul God 
have mercy ; 1 could not refrain from tears at the intelligence; thus the 
world goes. In matters which we ennnot remedy, wo must have pa 
tience, wud resign ourselves to the will of God. 1 wrote the other de} 
to my uncle the priest, asking bim to send ine the litle picture be- 
Jonging to our prefect's Indy ; he has not forwarded it. I should be glad 
if you would let him know when next any one comes here, that I may 
finish it, Further, I would beg you, my deue uncle, to tell my uncle and 
Lasanta thet Tadeu Tadei, the Florentine of whom we have repeatedly 
spoken, is coming to Urbino, aud I hope they will do him honour without 
atint, and] hope sou will do so too, for love of me, since there is no man 
ta whom I am more obliged than to Messer Tadeo. As tothe picture, I 
have set no pri¢e upon it, uor shall 1 do so, thinking it better to leuve its 
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valle to be fixed by the possessor, who, since il was completed, bas told me 
thet he will give me commissions for this place and France, to the extent 
of three hundred ducats of gold. Probably by next feast, I shal! be able to 
write and teli you what the picture has produced, and that F have finished 
my new cartoon. I should be most glad could I possibly obtain a letter 
‘of recommendation to the gonfaloniere of Florence from the prefect; 
‘wrote a few days since fo my uncle and to Giovanni tu procure me one, 
It will he most useful to me with reference to an apartment I desire to 
Paint, the commission for which rests witb his lordship. J pray you to 
get me one, if it be possible, for I think if the prefect were to apply in 
my favour, 1 should obtain the commission. 1 commend myself to him 
heartily, as his old servant, Remember me io Ridolfo and tho rest. 
‘This Mth April, 1508. 
“ Your Raifecllo, painter in Florence, 

“To my dearest uncle, Simone de Batisto di Ciarle de Urbino, 

Urbino.” 


Iv. 


“Mr. Hugh Howard has been so kind as to communicate to me a 
letter which himself copied from the original then in the hands of Car- 
Aina! Albani, since pope ; Carlo Mavatti had snother copy granted bim 
at the same time. ‘The letter was written by Itaffaello to an uncle of 
his, Simone di Battista de Ciarta of Urbino, and was so much esteemed 
dy the cardinal, that he said he valued it equally with those he received 
from the greatest priuces, If it had not been for some engagements 
‘Mr. Howard is under, the public would now lve hed the whole, How- 
ever, I am permitted to give an extract from it :— 

« Besides civilities, excuses for his own not writing, with handsome 
reprouches to his uncle for his deficiency in that matter, the business of 
the letter relates to his marriage, and the circumstances he was in 
otherwise, 

‘He thanks God he is yet single, and believes himself more in the 
right in refusing the offers he has hed, than his uncle in advising him to 
inary, But goes on, however, with saying that Bibiens, cardinal of 
Santa Maria in Portico, had proffered him a relation of his, whom he 
had promised to teke, with the consent of bis nucle to whom he writes, 
and another uncle or priest. He epeaks also of other proposals of this 
kin@, that were then upon the tapis. 

, “As to the other braneb of the letter, he says his personal estate in 
Rome amounts to 3000 ducats of gold, (£502, 10s.) that he bes, more- 
over 60 crowns of gold, (£14 7s. Gd.) per annum, as architect of St, 
Poters. and a yearly pension for life of $00 ducats of gold, (£86, $3); 
derides being paid his own price for what he docs, And that be bad 
juet begun another room (that in which is the Incendio 4i Borgio,) for 
‘the pope, for which he should have 1200 ducats of gold, (£345.} ‘Bo 
that; says he, (I, dear uncle, am doing honour to you, to all my relations. 
and ptour country, but, nevertheless, I retain you as before, in the 
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depths of my heart, and whenever I hear or think of your name, it 
seems to me the nunc of my father? 

“He says he is in Bramante’s place; that the church of St. Peter's 
would cost more than a million of gold (287.4002) ; that the pope had 
appointed to expend 60,00) dueats (27.2504) a year upon it, and 
thought of nothing else. That Le ued joined with Lim Fra Giocondo, 
a very able man, though above fourscore years old, as his assistant, 90 
thet he, who could not live long, migtt communicate to him what secrets 
in archivectare he had, that he might be perfect in that art, Aud that 
the pope sent every dey for them, and talked with them n great while 
on the affair of St, Peter's. He concludes, with sulutations, but first 
anys: ‘I beg you to go to the dnke and duchess, end say I know they 
will be glad to hear that they ave a servant who is doing them honour, 
and commend ye to then.” 











“EL Vostro Ravantro, Pittore in Roma, 
Yd July, 1598." 


Richardson, Account of Statues, te. in Italy, p. 287, 


INDEX. 


Acapeny of Florence, its members j 


petition the Grand Duke to remove 
the body of Michel Angelo from 


Rome, 110; three persons depated | 


to make preparations for his ob- 
sequics, 112. 

Adoration of the Magi, the, by Baf- 
facllo, 876. 

Adrian "VI. clected Pope, G15 sum 
mnony Michel Angelo to Rowe, #5 
his deuth and character, 113. 

Xseulapius, the island, 49. 

‘Agimense, Cardinal, 48. 

‘Albano, benuties pointed ont by in 
Tenffuello's Encendio di Borgio, 292 

“Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, his courtery 
to Michel Angelo, «6. 

Altoviti, indo, Maffaello’s portrait 
of, 300. 

Anatomy, 19, 120, 

“Angel, n state, 28. - 

‘Angeli, St, Maria deg, the chureb ia 
Tome, 10%. 

Ann's, St. chureb, in Lanilon, 140. 

‘amnunciation, a picture in the church 
‘of St. Giov. in Laterano in Rome, 
173; a picture in the church of St. 
Maria dellu Pace, 173. 

Anthony, St. beaten by Devils, an 
old print, 20. 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius, bis oques- 
trian statue, 9. 

‘Arabesque or grotesque style, 261, 
_ 

Araceli, the Convent, 91. 

‘Architecture, Michel Angelo's works 
in, 18; ita radieal principles, 139 
misunderstood in the building of 
‘St. Peter's, 154; general remari 
upon the art, 154, 1: 
MPficl Angelo on, 157. 


























a letter by | 


Aretino, Lioni Lione, the sculptor and 

medalist, 104, 186. 
Arctino Pictro, his character, 56; i8 

false taste in painting 
| Ariceto, gocs vo Lome in the pontit 
‘cate of Leo X. his reception, 57 
his epistolary sotire to Annitato 
Maleguceio, accounting, for Wis Wis- 
ii is coms ee 
ines ow Michel 














tary ¢ 

Angelo, 1:0. 

| Aristotite 8. Gallo, his copy of th 
Cartoon of the buttle of Pisa, 24 

Ascension. 380. 

VAassumption of the Virgin, the, by 

1 “Raffaello, 196, 

Assumption. the, commeneod fur the 
nuns of Soute-Luce. 21 

Attila, Ramfacllo's picture of, 256, et ey, 








Baccanslia di Putti. 
Bacchus, the etatue of, 
gallery, 22, 14 
Bacvio della Lorta, imitated by Raf 

faello, 211. 
Baglioni, Malatesta, eaptuin general 
of the uty of the Republic of 
Florence, 67 3 betrays his trusty 74 
supports lie uuthority by violence, 
; negotintes a pence with the 
tuemy, #.; returny to Perugia, i. 
Bajavct 11. hiv proposal to Michel 
Angelo. 34, 128. 
Bandinelli, Buccio supposed to bave 
| destroyed the cartoon of the battle 
H + his copy ofthe Ladcoon, 
| and Michel Angelo’s remark upon 
it, 
| jpartoli, Mexecr Cosmo, 101. 
Bartolomeo, a letter by Lim to Michel 
‘Angelo, #0. 


a 





ign, 
ie Florence: 
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Baths of Titus, discovery of, 262. 

Tattle of Hereules with the Centaurs, 
@ basto-relievo, 17: of Ostia, a 
painting by Raffuello, 294. 

Bearing the Cross, called Dello Spasi- 
ma di Sicilia, Ratfuello’s picture of, 
312, 

Bembo, Cardinal, bis distieh on the 
Dust of Brutus, 1695 Ibis letter eon- 
cerning TalTuello’s portrait of Te 
baldco, 307; hiv epitaph on Rata 


ello, 414. 

Bernini, Ws false tuste in seutpture, 
135. 

Bibiena, Cardinal, his reply to Car- 
dicre on his rekating the recount of 
having seen Lorenzo's host, 1; 
offers his nicce to Raffaello in mar: 
riage, 409; Matta, her cpituph, 41) 
note, 

Biglo, (iio, Coeeo, copies La Vieta in 
8. Peter's, 23, 

Bigio, Nanni di Buccia, copies the 
fame croup, 275 builds the bridge 
of Suntan Maria, 945 ic mule archi- 
teot to St, Detur's, 107 5 disinisse 
and repritnanded. # 

Bologna, swrvndered to dubs 11. 
retaken hy Louis XL, 38. 

Bosco dat Maso, makes the reeam- 
Went figure of Juliue If on kis 
monument in &. Vietro in Vincolo, 
oo 

Roucharden, 

Bourton, Duke of, killed before the 
Castle of St. Angelo, @%. 

Bramante. is accused befure Julius 11. 
of illiberal conduct towarel Michel 
Ang: to, 9, 423 appointed arckitert 
to St. Peter's, #3 his palace for 
Cardinal Wotkoy, and chapel in the 

cortile of the convent of St. Vietro 
in Montorio, 157 

Breadth, ity tectiniex! meanivg wher 
applicd to painting, 12%, note. 

Brun, Le, his painting of the Massacre 
‘of the Innocents, 372, 

Branelleschi, 132, 156. 

Bugiardini, Giuliano, 126. 

Burning Busb, the, a work of Raifs- 
ello, 259. 


















































‘Caleaguini, bis praise of Raffaello, 353. 
‘Campana, Pia, £47. 
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{ Canossa, the counts of, 7. 

Capitoline Hil, 91, 355. 

Capponi the Gonfaloniere, tried on 
suspicion of treason and nequitted, 
66. 

Caprese, the castle of, 7. 

Carayarsio, Polidoro da, 448. 

Cardiere sees the ghost of Lorenzo 
the Magnificent, 19. 

[ Carmelites, the church of, in Florence, 

destroyed by fire, 15. 

Caro, Amuibatc, a letter of his, 80. 

Carpi, cardinal, a letter addressed to 
him, 106. 








Caracci Lodovieo, 149. 
Cartoons, by Rutfaello, 52, 962, 376; hia 
tory of those now: 
3: 





‘Hampton Court, 
battle of Pisa described, 27; 
s destruction accounted for, 28 + 

the composition uf the principal 

group preserved, 172. 

Castigtione, Raffacllo’s portraitof, 307. 
+ Cavallo, Baguo, 146, 

Cellini, Nenvenuto, his necount of 
| the afftay between Torrigiano and 
i Mehel Angelo, 11%. 

Celio, Gusparo, his memoirs referred 
to, 194 note. 
Cervino, Marccllo,curdinal, 92 ; elooted 

















Sistine, when built, 405 16 
general dimensions, 171; ornns 
nentel with pictures by different 
masters, 40; the ceiling painted, 
415 described, 43; an outline of all 
the comperitions, 1715 part of it 
destroyed by an explosion of gun- 
der im the castle of St. Angelo 














Paolina, by whom built, 84 

ormamented with pictures, 

‘Charlemagne, his portrait by Raduello, 
293, 

Cuigi, Agostino, his connexion with 
Raffaello, 3433 commissions Baldae 
sure Peruzzi to build him a palace, 
245. 

Chiusi, its ancient name and impor- 
tance, $8. 

! Christ, a statue of, in the church: 

,  §. Maria Sopra Mincrva, 63, 166; 
taken down from the Cross, a group 
in sculpture, 102, 168; two designs 
of tho same subject, 175; on the 
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Mount, a design, 173; with the ‘Dante, Michel Angelo’s high opinion 

Woman of Samaria at the Well,|  ofhim, 158; description of his per- 

175; Seourged, 146, 176; Dead,! son and manners, 11: acopy 

146, 176; Healing the Sick. 178 of his works lost at sea, with Michel 

appearing to Mary Magdalen in  Angelo's drawings, 120, note. 

the Garden, 176; in the Garden, : David and Goliuth, a group in seulp- 

tw picture by Raffaclia, 207; do. ture, 26; 8 atatue set up in the 

fresco for the Camaidulites, 2095 Piazza del Gran Dac: yin bronze, 

Entombment of, » cartoon for the a 

Baglioni chapel, 217. ‘Descent from the Ark, by Laffucllo, 
Cimabue revives the art of painting: | 259. 

7, 135. ‘Dispute of the Saerament, painting of, 
Clement VIL. elected pope, 62; employs ; the hall della Segnates 238. 

‘Michel Angelo in Florence, 63; his | Doui, Angelo, orders a picture of 

political conduet despised, 64; made | Michel Angelo; disputes about the 

prieoner in the castle of S. Angelo, ! price, 26. 

i4.; liberated, and enters iuto a! Doni and Madelina, portraits of, by 

treaty with Charles V. to reduce, Raffactlo, 206. 

Florence to his obedience, 65; hus | Durer, Albert, conmencement of bie 

fan interview with the emporor at | reputation, us 

Bologna, 6%; is faithless to his en- | 

gagement with the Florentines after ; ENGRAVING, commencement and rise 

fhe capitulation of the city, 76; of 283, r¢ seg: beginning of ite 

publishes a. proclamation to discover | veing made a wutter of protit, 289. 

Michel Angelo, i; empioys him to 

Inake a cartoon of the Last Judg- | Fanut of Psyche, by Raffaello, 

ment, 19: his character by Guic- | Faenza, Jacomone da, 446. 

ciardini, #. \ Faun, the masyue of, copied Ly Stichel 
Clovio, Giulio, copies the Rupe of | Angelo, 1°. 

Ganymede, 175. | Felice de Fredis discovers the Tnoetion, 
Colle, Ruffnelto del, 446, note. 
Condivi Ascanio, some account of | Feltro, see Morte. 

aim, 1. Ferdinand the Catholic, Ratfuello's 
Constantine, hall of, painting of 383, | _ portrait of 298, 


































































ef 909. i Porras, Gauduento, 416. 
Conversion of St, Paul, 171. | Ferruceio cominands a body of troops 
Coronation of Charlemagne, the, by; at Pisa, 75; taken prisoner, and 
‘Raffaello, 295. 4 ut to death, 74. 
grand duke of Tuscany, # | “Ln Fiera,” # comedy, 158, note, 
letter addressed 20 him, 96. | Fiore, Santa, cardinal, 195, note. 
Cotta, Giovanni, 55. | Flanders, tupestey manufaetories poo 
Goxis, Michael, 447. sessed by, in Mulfaetlo’s time 
‘ai, bis opinion of Ktaucllo' Florence, the republic, some account 
29. of, 24. 








cia, Francesca, a letter of Rut: 
faello to, 252,note: his death attri- 
buted to envy at the sight of one of 
affaclio’s pictures, 270; this aseer- 
tion opposed by Malvasia, 271, 

Fraeastaro, Girolamo, the poet 45. 

DArviano, Bartolomeo, the Vene- . Frauecsco, St.,theebureh of, in Viterbo, 
tian general, 55. 16 

Daniello da Volterra, 10%, 1 St. udesign by Michel Angelo, 
Bis portrait of Michel Angelo, 186. 





Crucifixlon.a model, 116,note ; ploture | ¥ 
of, by Raffuello, 196; a design for 
the Marehioness of Pesvara, 
of St. Peter, 172. 

Capid Sleeping, # statue, 2. 
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Fresco painting, the difference of its 
character fron oil painting, 149, 

Fulvius, Andrea, 49, note. 

Fuscli, M., his opinion concerning the 
paintings of Raffaello in the Delia 
Segnatura, 226, note. 


Gaxatra, Raffaello's picture of, 244-5, 

Garotolu, 446, 

Ghiberti, Lorenzo, the doors in the 
Daptistry in Florence, Michel An- 
gelo'd pinion of them, 124. 

Ghirlaudaio, the reason why he was 
w called; hisreal name; rgects the 
fulse taste of introducing gold and 
silver ornaments into pictures, 11, 
aol; his disposition avid to be 
envious, 12, 

Ghost of Lorenzo the Magnificent.19. 

(iminiana, Vineonzo di §. 446. 

Giurdiniera, La, the picture so called. 
—Sre Virgin. 

Gionzio, St, cardinal, purchases a 
stalue by Buleuet Angelo, for a 
antique, 21. 

Giotto, a scholar of Gimabue, 7. 

Giovio, Paulo, 3; his clraracter as an 
historian, 6a; his Latin culogium 
upon Rataello, 553, 

Glazing, a process in oil painting, ut- 
tempted in freseo, 149 

Golden Aswof Apuleius, illustrated by 
Aeathhetlo, 246, 

Goufaloniere, the ofice explained, 24, 
note, 

Granacci, Michel Angolo’s friend, when 
born, Vasari's opinion of him, 

Gireck schools, spirit of diffused by 
Ratisello, 383, 

Growsyue or arube-que style, 201, 























character of Leo X., 
his character of Clement VIL, 





Gycinusium, pleture 90 called, —see 
‘Schoot uf Athens. 


Hazirrr, his remarks on the School 
of Athens, 283, note; on the differ- 
ence between Michel Angelo and 
Raffaello, 237, note; om the Miracle 
of Bolsena, 259, note- on Attila, 
258, note, 

‘Beliodorue, Baffnello's picture of, 2515 

HE 
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Henry VIL, bis monument in Wert 
minster Abbey, 114, note, 

Wenry VIII. excommunicated, when, 
and by whom, 92, note. 

Hereules, his battle with the Centauwe, 
in imsto-relievo, 17; a statue of 
13: and Cacus, 169, 

Holy Family, several designs, 26, 170, 
176, 173. 

Holy Families of Rutlucllo, °77.-—see 
Virgins. 








INcENDIO pr Boxco, by Ruffacllo, 291 
204, 
Innocent X., St. Peter's finished im 
cate, 184; hia inscription. 
‘over the door of the chureb, , 





Jacow's Daw, a work by Ratfactio 
259, 

Jesuits, the society established, 
nove. 

Joanna of Arragon, Raffacllo's portrait 
of her, 306, 

Folin, S£., @ statue of, 2 

Jonas, statue of, 33: 

Joseph, Raffacilo’s history of, 328, 

Judgment of Yaris, sensution created. 
by the print of, 

Julius AT. elected pope, 28; invites 
Michel Augelo to Rome, 20; em- 
ploys him to make a amuusolenm, 
¥.: determines to rebuild Saint 
Veter’s, that it may be placed to ade 
vantage, 30; his friendship for 
Miebel Angelo, 82; dispatches five 
couriers after him, 435 writes 2 
Jeter to the govermncut of Ploreney, 
wh.; his expedition against Perugia 























and Bologna, commands the army 
in person, 35; rovives Michel An- 
gelo at Bologay, his reception of 


lim, his treatment of the Mon- 
Signore who introduced him, 86; 
‘orders a colossal statuc of himself 
in brouze, 37; joine in the ecle= 
brated league of Cambray, 38¢ 
Withdraws from the confederacy, 
ie dispossessed of Bologna, ib. 7 
his bronze statue destroyed, and. 
east into a piece of urdnanee, @.; 
commissions Michel Angelo to paint, 
the Sistine chapel, 39; officiates at 
high mass at the opening of the 
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Sistine chapel, 44; his remark on 
the general effect of the painting, 
‘Michel Angelo’ reply, 45; his 
death, i.; an instance of his 

_ yailitary enthusiasm in taking Mi 
randola, iB. note; ® summary of 
Itis character, id.; coufors a pension 
‘on the discoverer of the Taordon, 
'50, note ; his portrait, by Raffac!lo, 
302. 

Julius IIT. elected pore, 92: on- 
‘yenes the accusers ‘Micha 
JAngelo, and personally attends, «.: 
gssures him of his confidenee aud 
esteem, 93; commissions him to 
build @ palace, i5.; slesires Condivi 
to write the life of Miche! Angelo, 
4; big bigh opinion of Michel 
Angelo, 

Jupiter and Toda, picture painted 
‘by Michel Angelo, 66, 170, 

Tunsprudence, Halacllo's painting in 
‘the hall Delle Segnatura, 222, 

Justification of Leo ILL by Raffaello, 
295. 





Agostino Chigi's 
de 


DA PARNUSINA, 
palace, painted by Ruffacllo, 
scription of, 346. 

qa Fornarina, Taffacllo's mistress, 

raita of her, 352. 

Lanai, Abbate, hin: statement regarding 
the Holy Family of Michel Angelo, 
146; his abgervation regarding the 
heads of Raffuello, 315. 

‘Laocion, the, when and where disco- 
yered, 49, note; remarks on its 
style of execution, 183, note : copied 
‘by Baccio Kandinelli, 169; an ann 
attempted to be restored by Michel 
Angelo, # 

‘Last Sapper, 
340. 

‘Lazarus, the Resurrection of, pie- 
ture by Sebustian del Piornbo, 147, 
note. 

‘Leo X. clected pope, 48, notes em- 
loys Miche! Angelo to build the 
fagade of St. Lorenzo, 46; sends 
jkim to examine the quarrics of 
‘Pietra Santa, 47; his taste for the 
fine arts and literature, considered, 
Pg hia patronage of Raffaello, 515 

‘neglect of the cartoons, 523 bis 








Ruffaelio’s picture of, | 
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neglect of Leonardo da Vinel, #.¢ 
Wis neglect of Michel Angelo, 535 
his patronage of Panlo Giovio, 554 
of Aretino, 56; of Vida, 1.5 of 
‘Ariosto, 57; refuses Michel Angelo 
permission to make # monument to 
‘Danti, 64, note; his character by 
Guiociardini, 60; commiselons Per 
rozzi to make a design for St. 
Teter’s on a reduced acale, $9; his 
reception of Ratfaclto, 260; his por~ 
trait by Raffaello, 302 ; his brief wo- 
minating Staffuello to be director of 
the construction of St. Peter's, 324. 

Lodovico Leonardo Buonarroti $i- 
snoni, Michel Angelo’s father, 
educates his aon, 9; objects to hi 
being a sculptor, 10; sent for, by 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, 114 his 
interview, an account of himself, 
i.5 nocepts a place in the custom 
house, 13, note; his advanced age, 
108, note. 

Loggie, the commencement of erec: 
‘tion and decoration of, by Raffaello, 
263, ef x9. 

Lomazzo, an anecdote recorded by 
him of Miche! Angelo, 124; his 
works cnutacrated, #4, note. 

Lorenzo, St, the library of, begun 
G1; a Jetter coneerning the stairy 
cease of, 97; remarks npon it, 1595 
MSS. contained in it, #,, note. 

Lothaire, Kaffaclto’s portrait of, 298. 

Lonis XII. assists Julius 1, to subdue 
Bologna, 33; ix trencherous to Ben 
tivoglio, 26; retakes Bologna aud 
restores his authority, 38. 

Latcian, two pictures painted by Raf 
facllo from the descriptions of, 286, 

‘Luino, Hermardino, 447. 











MAponxA.—See Virgin. 

Madrigal, «, by Biichacl Angelo, trans 
Jated, 126. 

Maluria, causes of it, 82, note. 

Maratti, Carlo, snid to have retouched 
Eutiaclio’s Twelve Aportles, 299: 
restores Raffaello’s Fable of Psyche, 
349, 

Mare Antonio.—See Rimondi. 

‘Marcello, Cardinal, one of the accusers 
of Michel Angelo before Julius 112., 
92; elected pope by the title of 
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Marcellus IL, dies in the eame |” 
month, 98. 

‘Murriage of the Virgin, Ruffaello's 
Pieture of, 199, 

Masuccio, hia works in Rome, and in 
the church of the Curmelites in 
Florence, 15; his qualities as a 
painter, In; imitated by Haduello, 
211; his Disobedience, or the 
Diddon Frait, £37; his Expulsion 
from Eden, i8, 

“Massacre of the Innocents, Raffaello’ 
2MR, 

Maithow, 8,8 statue of, unGnished, 
24. 

Mausolewm of Julius 11. deseribed, 31. 

‘Medici, Alessandro, placed at the hiewd 
ofthe overnment of Florencely the 
title of Doge, 76; Pier Francesco 
employs Michel Angelo to mak 
two statues, 21; seuds one of then 
to Rome to deceive theeonnoisseurs, 

+ Ippolita, his generosity wad ac- 
eomplislancnts deseribext, 115 
Lorenzo,surmumed te 3 
establishes sehool for the advance: 
guent of wontpture, 12; his Girst no- 
tice of Michel Angelo, 14; desires 
tosce his fativer, xb. receives Michel 
Angelo inte his house, and becoites | 
Wis patron, 19; his death, 17; Ot 
taviano employs Burgiantini to 
paint Michel Angelo’ portrait, 185 : 
Viero, the son of Lorenzo, eucceeds } 
to his father's honowrs, 1s. | 

Medici, Vero, employs Michel An- 
gelo to make « statue of snow, 18 5 
his comparison of bit with his ran- 
nin, footman, i; his fate foretold | 
Dy huis father's ghiost, 19; his exile 
and death, 20, not 

‘Monga, his opinion of RaMfacllo’s Tsaiah 
240; of his Iearing the Cross, 
313. 

‘Mirandola, taken by Julius 1, 45, 
note. 

Michel Angelo Buonarroti, his birth. 
7 shis gencalogy, #., note; predic- 
tion of his celebrity, 8: sent to 
school to Francesco d'Urbine, 9; | 
attached to the arts of design, and 
becomes noquainted with Francesco | 
Granneco!, pupil to Domenico Ghir- 
Jondady, 9; his first attempt in psint- 
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ing, 10 ; his father’s objection to his 
following the profession of a sculp- 
tor, #. 





he becomes a pupal to Gi! 
#.; corrects the design of 
is master, 12; hin opinion of that 
drawing, when an old man, i.,uote 

studies in the Medici garden in Flo- 
rence, 13; copies the masque of an 
okt faun, aud in consequence is 
notived by Lorenzo de’ Medici, xb. 
is received into his house and py 
tronized by him, 14; studies in the 
Hrancaccichupel from the paintings 
by Masaceio, #.; Las an affray 
tl Torrigianno, which disfiguees 
face, i; forms an intimacy with 
Voliziano, 16; commences a Unaso- 
vo of the battle of Hercules 
with the Centaurs, 17; bis opinion 
of jtwhen an old mau, é&, notes 
returns to hig fnther's house after 
the dent of Lorenz, 17; begins a 
statuc of a Heresles, 185 in em= 
ployed by Piero de Medici to make 
astutue of snow, and accommodated 
With apartments iu hia house, a 
in the time of his father Lorenzo, 
executes a crucifix in wood 
for the Mouastery of Sl. Sprite, é.5 
‘commences the study of anatomy, 
th; leaves Florence. and goes t0 
Boloznn, to avoid the evil of ap- 
proaching troubles, 20; arvives at 
Hologua, and is detained for the 
want of a passport ; relensed by Gi. 
Abdrovandi, a Bolognese gentleman, 
who invites hin to his house, a, 5 
by his recommendation he makes 
two statues for the cliureh of St. 
‘Domenico, 21 ; returns to Florence, 
w.; snkes two statues for Pier 
Francesco ‘le’ Medici, i.; one of 
them sent to Kome, and sold to 
Cardinal San Giorgio for un antique, 
4. ; he iy discovered to be the seulp- 
tor, aud invited to Rome, 22; ex 
ceutes a statue of a Bacchus now in 
the Florence gallery, La Pietd in 
St. Peter's, and other works, 225 
returay to Florence on the cleetion 
of Soderini to be Gonfaloniere of 
the Republic, 25: is employed to 
make a statue of «David, and other 
works, i; paints picture of 3 
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Holy Family for Angelo Doni, 26; 
a dispute about the price, #.; begins 
meartoon of the battle of Tiss, i. ; 
invited to Rome by Julius 1. and 
Jeaves the cartoon unfinished, 29; 
i employed to make a grand mau- 
soleum for the pope, 3.; goes to 
Carrara to procure marble, 31: i 
refused an andicnce with the pope, 
and leaves Rome in disgust, 83: 
receives a menage from the pope at » 
Poggibonsi to return, but reluscs to 
comply, «4. ; arrives ut Florenec, 
ib.; proposes to engage binnself in 
the eorvice of the sultan Bajazet I. 
0 build bridge to unite Consten- 
tinople to Pera, 34; is persuaded to 
return to Rome in the character of 
ambassador from the Florentine re- 
public, #.; gor to meet the pope 
at Bologna, 86; his interview, 1.< 
ivemployed to make a bronze statue 
of the pope, 37; retums to Rome, 
+ 8 eraployed to paint the ceiling 
and walls of the Sistine Chapel, 395 
lias n dispute with Bramante about 
‘the scaffolding, 40; sends to Flo- 
rence to enguge fresco painters to 
ausist him, 41; makes un attempt 
himself, but not successful; the 
cause of the defect explained, he 
proceeds without further dificult 
it; is frequently visited by th 
pope in the progress of the work, 
4:2; finishes the ceiling om AM Saints 
Pay, 181%, 44; enters into an en- | 
agement with the cxecutors of 
Julius IT. to finish his mausoleum 
from a new design, 45 , is diverted | 
from it, and sent to Florence by | 
Leo X.'to build the fagade of St. 
Yorenzo in that city, #.; goes to | 
Carrara to obtain marble, xnd from 
thence is sent to examine the quar- 
ries of Pietra Sante, 47; his time, | 
how employed, during the ponti- 
ficute of Leo X.. 48; is commanded 
py Adrian VI. to return to Kome, to 
account to the duke of Urbino for 
sixteen thousand crowns received 
from Julius JT, 61; is detained by 
cardinal Giuliano de’ Medici, who 
employs him in works of sculpture 
shitecture, i.; coramences | 
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building a library, and a new sae 
cristy to the emrch of St. Lorenzo, 
also two monuments for the dukes 
Giuliano and Lorenzo, id, ; goes to 
Rome on the election uf Clement 
‘VIE, 62; haa an interview with the 
agents of the duke of Urbino, with- 
out coming to any conclusion, 
returns to Florence, and continues 
his works in architecture and setlp- 
ture, 63; is appointed military ar- 
chitect and master of the orduance 
to the republic, 65; makes a visit to 
the duke Alfonzo at Ferrara to see 
the fortifications of that city, 665 
engages to paint a picture for the 
dake, ih, ; returns to Florence, for- 
tities St. Mininto, and puts the city 
in a compicte state of defence, 6 

defends tower that, commanded 
the entrenchments of the enemy, 
68; Teaves the city in disgust, 70; 
arrives at Ferrera, his reception, 
proceeds to Venice, 73; returns to 
Florence by the solicitation of his 
friends, and resumes his offee, 72 5 
conceals himself on the surrender of 
the city, 76; receives his liberty on 
condition of finishing the monu- 
ments of Giuliano und Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, i; comes te Kome, and 
enters into ap investigation with 
the agents of the duke of Urbino 
respecting the money le received 
from Julius 1L,, 77; acquits himselt 
with honour, and a new arrange: 
ment is made, i. commences the 
cartoon of the Last Judgment, 79 
iy called upon by Paul IIT. to annul 
the contract with the duke of Ur- 
Vino, #.; unoller arrangement is 
made, and the monument is com- 
pleted, #2: paints the Last Judg- 
inent in the Sistine Chapel, 835 
paints the Conversion of St. Paul, 
and the Crucifixion of St. Peter, 
8G; makes # design for the cornice 
of the Farnese palace, 87; is ap- 
pointed architect to St. Peter's, 
accepts the appointment on the 
express condition of receiving no 
selury, i.: lays aside Ben Gallo’s 
design, and makes a new oue on 
the plan of a Grock cross, 88; bis 
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opinion of Bramante and Sen 
Gallo’s designs, 90; continues the 
‘building of the Farnese palace, left 
unfinished by St. Gallo, 91; designs 
two gelieries, and the palace of the 
Senator on the Capitoline Hill, #.; 
‘in accused by his enemies of ruining 
‘the building of St. Peter's, 22; the 
affair investigated before the pope, 
35, makes a design for » palace for 
dolius IIL, 925 is prevented from 
finishing the bridge ealled Ponte 
Santa Maria, 94; is employed by 
Cosmo L. to build a church in Rome 
for tho Florentincs, his letter 
to the grund duke ‘upon that sub- 
Ject, .; is solicited to return to 
Florence to complete the Laurentian 
Library, 9 to Vasari upon 
that oceusion, #. ; is again invited to 
Florence by the grand duke on the 
election of pope Marcetlus If, 98; | 
makes a conditional promise to ac- 
cept of his invitation, the unexpected 
death of the pope induces him to 
change his plat; writes to Vasari to 
explain hinself, writes to his 
nephew, that his reasons might be | 
stated tu the grand duke, 99; visits 
‘the monks in the mountains of Spo- 
Jeto, 101; employs himself on a 
proup of seulpture intended for the 
‘chapel which should be the ptace of 
hhix own interment, 102; is ai 
pleased with Paul 1¥. for appoint- 
ing Piero Ligorio a3 his condjutor 
in te building of St. Peters, ib. 
weites to Vasari, incloving him o 
sounet, 1.; makes a design for a 
manument for the margti 

nano, to be placed in the ex 
in Milan, 104 : designs the gate in 
Home, called Porta Pia, #6. 
yerty the Ihenne of Dioc! 
into the church of Santa Maria : 
degli Angeli, 193; designs 8 chapel 
in Santa Maria Maggiore, 
makes a model of » dome for St. 
Peter's, &.; writes a letter to cur- 5 
dinal di Carpi, 106: is perseented | 
by the directors of St. Deter's, &.5 | 
is superseded in his appointment by 
Nanni Gi Bacco Biggio, 19% P- 
peais to the pope, the conduct of | 
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the directors investigated, and Big- 
glo is diemissed, s6.; his death and 
Just will, 108; is buried in the 
ehureh of St. Apostoli, fr Rome, td. 
his body taken up, removed to Flo- 
rence, and re-interred in tho eurch 
of Santa Croce, 156; the celebration 
of his obsequiea described, 111; 
the appearance of bis remains » hun- 
dred and fifty years after they were 
Buried, #., note; his person de- 
scribed. 113; his constitution, 
his habits, 115, 
‘esteem for the marchionesa of Pee 
fon of Panta 1145 
#,, note 2; his 
disinterostedness and generosity, and 
hia feiewdehip for his old and faittiful 
servant Urbino, 122; w summary ot 
his ebaructer, 131 ; his opinion of Ja 
copo da Vonturmo, 147; of Titian, 
148 ; hissculprure, 185 ; his painting, 
370; his designs, 172; bis ring, 1605 
his architecture, 182; portraits of 
‘him, 185 ; origin of the controversy 
as to his influence over Kuffaello, 
212; his eurtoon of the War of Pisa, 
213, 214; compared with Raffaello, 
487. ef 4¢9.5 Raffaello compared 
with him as a draughtsman, 293 5 
his fame compared with that of 
Raffaello, 396; hie connexion with 
Nebastiano del Fiomby, 398, 
Michel Angelo, of Siena, 117, note 1. 
Michele St. Michele, hhis architecture, 
157. 
Miracle of Bolsena, picture of, 249, 
Molena, Metlegrino da, $49 
Monument of the duke Giuliano and 
duke Lorenzo de’ Meili, 77, 166. 
of Micha Angelo. in Santa 
Croce, U1. 
of Urbin VILL, in St. Peter's 
124, note. 
Morto da Feltro, bit 
grottesche, 262. 
Mosea, 447. 
Moses, a statue of, in the monument 
of Julius HL, 187, 167: a sonnet upon. 




































revival of the 





it, 137; Raflactlo’s History of 
339, 
Nativirs, Raffacilo's, 340, 





Navagero, Andrea, 53. 
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Newton, air Issac, the statue of at 
‘Cambridge, 135, note. 

‘Nibby, signor, letter by, on the diseo- 
‘very of the remains of Ka‘fucllo, 
416, note. 


Om, Parente, 148. 

Old Testament, Baffeclio’s series of 
paintings from, 834, 

Orange, prinee of, commands the im- 
‘perial troops against the Floren- 
‘tines, 66; dislikes the service, 67; 
is killed in battle, 174. 

Orlay, Bernard Van, 447. 

Oraini, Napoleone refuses to take an 
‘oath of fidelity, 72; withdraws him- 
self from the eervice of the Floren 
tines, d. 





PAGANT, Vincenzo, 447. 

‘Palazzo deg!’ Uguceioni, attributed to 

ichel Angelo, 328. 

‘Pantheon, an example of what may be 
‘produced by a true feeling for archi- 
tecture, 154; the diameter of the 
dome, 184, note. 

‘Papier macht known before the middle 
‘of the sixteenth century, 116, note, 

Parnuseus, Raffaello’s painting of, it 
the Della Segnatura, 231. 

Paul 111, on bis election, sends for 
Michel’ Angelo, 73; goes to his 
house accompanied by. ten cardinals, 
81; employs lim to paint the Last 
Judgment, 83; grants him » pen- 
‘sion, 85; employs hima to paint the 
chapel Paolina, 86, appoints him 
architect to St. Peter's, 110; his 
death ; the principal acts of bis pon 
tiftente, 87. 

‘Pani IV. the primary objects of his 
pontificate, 100; appoints P. Ligo- 
rio joint architect to St. Peter's, 
1021 deprives Michel Angelo of 
the chancellorship of Bimini, 103+ 
His intention to reform the picture 
of the Last Judgment, Michel An- 
gelo'a reply, 103, 104. 

Pavia, the battle of, 63. 

‘Penni, Franceseo, 445; Luca, ib. 

Perino della Vaga, 88, 130, 445. 

Perugino (Pietro Vanucei) receives 
Kagllllo ax a pupil, 123, the gur- 
trast style derived frum bis sch0ol,300. © 
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\Verazzi, Raldassare, 89 ; commissioned 
‘by Agosting Chigi to baild » palace 
for him, 845; account of 4475 
‘Saluati, 100. 

Pescara, Murchioness, 117. 

Perronio, St. & statue, 24. 

Peter, St. bis crucifixion painted, 85, 
146, 172; the church of its origin, 
30; foundation laid, #5. 

Peter's, St., general observations on the 
effoct of the building, 169; archi- 
tects employed, 152; plan of the 
church, 168; section by Michel An- 
gelo,it.; dimensious compared with 
St. Paul's, 184, 195; Raffaello nomix 
nated ag architect of, 324. 

Petrarch, 21, 118, 160. 

Piccolomini, cardinal Francesco, in 
trusts to Pinturichio the painting of 
the Library at Siena, 200. 

Picturesque, the term introduced, 
makes anew ert in painting, 14 
its infinence on sculpture and arehi« 
tecture, ib. 

Pieta, a group of sculpture in St. 
Peter's, 22, 198, 165. 

Pietra Santa, the quarries Alecovered, 
47. 

Pietro St. in Montorio, pictures in it 
‘painted from Michel Angelo's de- 
ign, 23, 347, 171 

Vinturichio, Barnardino, a pupit of 
Perugino, 193; entrusted with the 
painting of the Library at Siena, 
200. 

Piombo, Sebastiano, 146; suromoned 
to Home by Agostino Chigh 3455 
‘originates painting in oil upon plas 
ter, 386. 

Pius JV. elected pope, 98; commis- 
sious Michel Angelo to design 
monument for his brother the mar- 
‘quis Marignano, 104 ; to muke de- 
signs for the gates of the city of 
Rome, i,s to convert the Therma of 
Dioclesian into a chureh, 10; 
‘venes the directors of St, Veter 
‘the monastery of the Araceli, 107 
his approbation of Michel Angelos 
conduct, j 

Pole, cardinal, Condivi's notice of him, 
116, note. 

Poliziano, some account of him, 1 
‘note. 
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inting in the time of Raf- 
facto, 299, 
Portrait painting style, the, 900. 
Lortraits of Michel Angelo, 185, 
Lower of Love, by Raffaello, 54 
Vrvphots, Raffuello’s painting of in the 
church Detla Puce, 239—242, 
Puntorno Jacopo, Mickel Angelo's 
opinion af him, 148; his pictures 
from bis designs, it,, note, 








QvazTRO Saxo, cardinal, 46. 
Quintition, his reraurk upon Zeuxis, 
145, note. 


TAvFAEL1o, DA Moxte Lr-po, exe- 
cutes tieee statues in the monument 
of Jatin IL, sz. 

Raffacllo U'Urbino copies Masncci 
ss is pictures in the Vatican, 
note; his admiration of Michel A 
elo, V2T; his Birth, family, and 
weneulogy, 191; attention " paid 
to Whim by his father, 1025 his 
vhildhood, 193 ; the precocity of hie 
‘fettiue, i,j reason for his leaving 
the school of Verugino, 145: prints 
Wis Saint Nieola du. Tolentino, %. ; 
paints the Crucifixion for the churel 
‘of St. Domiule, 198; a Holy Family, 
by hin, i8.; his early pictures of the 
Assumption of the Virgia, 4.5 list 
of nll the productions of his sivet 
period, 197, note; account of the 
stuine, 197-199 ; his Marriage of the 
‘Virgin, 199; his share in the pain 
ing of the Jibrary of Siena, 201, 2 
his first visit to’ Florence, 262; St 
Catherine, 203; fetter of introdue- 
tion to Soderini, given him by the 
duchess of Urbino, 204; his second 
visit-to Florence, i, ; peculiar charm 
of Florence for him, 205; the con- 
nexions he foried there, t.: the 
‘Virgins he painted for Tudco Tadei, 
206, another for Lorenzo Nasi, i. 
his first two portraits, #8.: death of 
‘his futher and mother recals him to 
rhino, 207; paints two Madonas, 
for the duke of Urbino, i.; paints 
‘8 Christ in the Garden, i8.; paints « 
St. George, it.; paintas St. Michael, 
208 ; his great works at Perugia, 209; 
paiats a Christ for the Cumaldulites 
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of Sam Severo, i; paints x Virgin 
for the coavent of St. Antony, i.; 
‘hie ambition for having rivale, 212 5 
his imitation of Musaceio, #3.; of 
Fra Bartolomeo, #,: controversy 
‘concerning the influence of Michel 
Angelo over, origin of, 212 ; studles 
Michel Angelo’s cartoon of the War 
of Visa, 216; his cartoon of the eu~ 
tombment of Christ for the Baglioni 
chapel, 217; his Virgin, called La 
Giardiniera, 218 ; commencement of 
hia Assumption, for the nuns of 
Monte-Lace, 218 ; quits Florence for 
Rome, 221; commissioned to paint 
the hail Delle Seguatura, in theVati- 
aa, i works in 
‘the hall Della Segnatura, 271236; 
Lis picture of the Prophet Ysuialy, 
239—242 ; compared with Michel 




















Angelo, 237, ef aeg.; hit, Galaten, 
2445 @ letter of lis concerning it, 
ib. ; his Vision of Ezekiel, 246 5 his 





Madona del Foligno, 246; his Mix 
Tacle of Bolsena, 24; his Heliodo~ 
rus, 261; a letter of hla to Francesco 
Raibolini, 263, notes his St. Peter 
delivered from Pri¢on, 204: hig At- 
tila, 266, et 10g. his pictures of 
‘ucob's Dream, the Sacrifice of Isanc, 
the Barning Bush, and the Descent 
from the Ark, 269 ; his reecption nt 
the court of Leo X., 260; charged 
with the crection of the Loggie, 261 ; 
his study of the Baths of Titus, 262; 
his two great merits with regard to 
ormamental painting, 265; his ara- 
Desques of the Seasons, 266, 267; 
influcuce of bia superiority and cha 
meter, 267; his St. Cecilia, 268; 
his St. Van), Bary Magdalen, St, 
John the Hvangelist, and St. Augue- 
tin, 2695 the sight of his Bt. Cecilia 
said to have caused the death of 
francesco Francin, 270; number of 
ins paltited by him, 271, uote 
classification of his Vingine, 274; 
account of his Virgins, 274—982 ; 
Vussri'a ewozy upon his Virgins, 
263; his encouragement of engrav 
ing, #.; hiv drawings, 284; his 
Roxana, 285: his Apelles, 2b. ; his 
‘Maseuere of the Innocents, 288 ; im- 
quiry as te his work upon the plates 
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of Mare Antonio, 289 ; itnpossibility } 
off all his works ‘being executed by 

his own hand, 290; his painting of 

‘the birning of the Incendio di Borgio. 

291—204; a8 a dranghisman com- 

pared to Michel Angelo, 293; his 
dattle of Osti his Justiic: 
tion of Pope Leo TIL, 299; his Co- } 
ronation of Charlem: 
mary of his works in the Vatican, 

997, ef seg: his portraits in the hull t 
of Torre Borgia, 298 ; his Twelve | 
‘Apostles in the “Vatican, 
trait painting in his time, 
portrait-style which he learned in the 
School of Perugino, 300; his pro- 
grens in the ident style, 3015 his 
Portraits In the School of Athens, 
5 his portraits of Sulina IT. and | 
Of Leo X., 902304 ; number of his | 
portraits in oil, asstated by Comolli, 
205 ; enumeration of the bext known, 
315, 906% his portrait of Joannw 
of Aragon, 306; his portrait of To- 
Dadieo, 307; his portraite of Custig~ 
Hine and the duke of Urbina ih: 
his portrait of Bindo Altoviti, 208 ; 
‘Vasari's error concerning the por- 
trait of Altoviti, 208—312< his 
Bearing the Cross, 311; bis Holy 
Family, in possession of the king of 
Spain, called the Peart, 316 ; another 
oly Family of his described by 
Vasari, ib.; his St. John the Baptist 
tn the Desert, 319: another, 322; 
his Virgin, painted for the monas- 
tery of St. Sixtus, i.: considered 
‘as an architect, 23; the architec~ 
tural portions of his paintings, 224; 
the pope’s brief upon his nomination 
to the directorship of the construc 

tion of St. Peter's, #.; his letter to 
Castiglione on his nomination, 325 
his judgment of Vitruvius, 526; his 
plan of St. Feter's, 3275 his design 
for the fayade of the church of St. 
‘Lorenzo, 228; hix work of the F 

lazzo deg!’ Uguceioni, erroneowly 
attributed to Michel Angelo, i; his 
Pandoliini palace, 529; his palace 
in the Borgo Nuovo, $30; identity 
between his taste and that of Giulio 
Momblo, 231; the Villa Madama, | 
Menigned by him, S.; the Stables of , 
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Agostino Chigi, 33.; 2 chapel by him 
jn the Santa Maris del Popolo, 332; 
the statue of Jonas in that chapel, 
ié.; no proof of bis having been = 
practical sculptor, 233 ; his diffusion 
of the spirit of tho Greek schools 
ia; his gate in the Loggie of the 
san, 334; his series of subjects 
4, eb ey 
jo's Disobe- 











14 his history of Moses, 339+ 
‘tivity, Adoration of tho Shep- 
jerds, Baptism of Jesne Christ, and 
the East Supper, 940; his vhare in 
the works of the Loggle, 341 
comminsions from Agostino Chigi, 
44: illustrates the Golden Ass of 
‘Apuleius, 946; paints Chigt's pa. 
Ince, 346-—351; his eerice ftom the 
fable of Payche, 347-249; allego~ 
ries of the Power of Love, # 
paints a St. Margaret, 253; 5 St. 
Michael, i; the Holy Family, at 
the Louvre, which he sent to 
Francis T, $54: the three Virgine, 
which divide the course of his ple~ 
turesque Tife, 357; appointed ge 
neral superintendent of the remains 
‘of antiquity, 38. bis cartoons, 302 
—4753 bis Adoration of the Magi. 
376; his Massacre of the Innocents, 
SIA: hia Ascension, 340; his series of 
xmall compositions om the history 
f Lea X., 381; list of his composi- 
tions for ‘tapestries, 382; necount 
‘of the cartoons now in Hampton 
Court, 382; attempts to paint the 
hall of Constantine in ofl upon plax~ 
ter, 386; his Justice and Mercy, 
587; his Celestial Vision, 38) 
imitation of the antique, 
Transfiguration, 145 Iuls nmi 
fame, 2963 compared with Michel 
“Angelo, ti. e¢2eg.: description of the 
‘Transfiguration, i, et 7.3 Vasnet's 
words upon the Jransfiguratiot 
405; flattered with the promise of 
‘a cardinal’s hat, 4073 his wealth, 
408; cardinal INibiena offers him his 
nicce in marriage, 409; cause of 
his laet ilmess, 410, note; makes 

























































INDEX. 413 
bis will, 411; bis death, 412; effect | St. Margaret, 353; St. Michel, i. 
of his death in Rome, 412; his epi- | Slano, Andres du, 447, 





tuph, 414; lily monument, 415; his 
Dust, #.; inscription on his Lust, } 
416; letter by Signor Nidby on the 
discovery of his remains, 416, note, 
his portraita, 417, ef evg.: extract 
from the Diarie de Homa, upon we 
same mubject, 419, mote; his charac- | 
ter, 421; lis sonnets, 624, uote; his 
friends, i 









Micivel Angelo, Titin, and Cor, 

+ his expression, 433, ef | 

aequ: Mile grace, 436; the principal | 

cause to whieh we owe hit, 448, ef 
49. 

Roynolds, sir Josna, his opinion of | 
Haffaclio’s works in the Vatican, » 
269, note. 

iceo, Luigi del, @ sonnet addressed 
to him, 

Ring of Michel Angelo, 18¢. 

‘oman school, 149. 

Romano, Giulio, his portraits in the 
‘Torre Borgia, 293; hiv mistake re- 
garding the copy of Haifacllo's Jao 
X., 305, identity of his taste with 
that of Raftello, 321 ; finivies the 
‘Mall of Constantine after the death 
wf Raffaello, 407; aecount of him, 
485. 

Rosa, Salvator, his satire oo the Last 
Tuclgment, 142. 

‘Roubilliae, his stutue of sir Zeanc New- 

ton, 195, note. 

Roxana, the, of Ratfuello, 255. 











Saccnss, ANDUEA, his opinion of Raf: 
facllo's Attila and Miracle of 1b 
sena, 251, now. 

Savea, Seipioni, 447. 

Sacrifice of Iyaac, » work of Iaftucllo, 








Baint Nicola da Tolentino, the pic- 
tureof, by Raffuello, 595; St. Cathe- 
rine of Alexandria, 203: St. George, | 
207; St, Michact, 208 ; St. Nicholas, 

hn the Baptist, #%.; St. 




















Bt. Cecilia, 262: 
Bt. John the Evangelist, #5; St. | 
i St. John the Baptist | 











‘San Gallo, Giutiano recommends Julins 
IL to build chapel for bis Mauso- 
leum, 30; points out the defect of 
Michel Angclo’s first picture in 
freseo, 41. 

Antonio, appointed architect to 








St Peter's, 885; the expense of hia 
model, «. 





Sapienza, the church of in Rome, 135, 
note, 

Schoo! of Athens, the painting of, by 
Usffacllo in the delin Segnatera, 

281 

Schools of painting, characteristics of 
in Haffactio's time, 194. 

Sculpture, ity elementary priaciptes, 
1s. 











of the sneieuts, 188. 
Seasons, the, by Naffacllo, 266, 267. 
Sepolero di Pisoue, 152. 
Shaftesbury, lord, remarks by him on 
‘Zeuxis aud Michel Angelo, 143. 
Sybile, their nuunber, $2, note; why 
place lias been assigned to them 
nuong the Christian prophet, ib. 
Sistine Chapel, description of the eetl+ 
fug.43,141, 171; theory concerning 
the general composition, 141. 
inl chosen gonfaloniere of the 
republic of Florence, 25; commi 
sions Michel Angelo to muke 
statue, é,; hie critic upon it 
when Onishi, t.; comniasions hint 
fo paint a large picture for the alt 
of the dues) palace, 26, 














: “Lancia, La,” a pastoral comedy, 





Tapestry-works, preservation of thove 
in the Vatican, 384, 

‘Taste, pure and correct, a rare quulity: 
of the mind, 256. 

Taylor, Dr. Brook, 121. 

‘Tebaldeo, the poet, Ruftuello’s portrait 
‘of him, 308. 

Tempio delle Camene, 15%. 

Titian, his picture of Danae, 148; 
Michel Angelo’s observations upon 
it, 6; relation concerning his por 
trait of Charles V.. 203, 
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Tolomel, Claudio, of Siena, 130. 

Torre Worgia, RafTacllo'’s pictures in 
the hall of, 298. 

‘Torrigiano, Pietro, breaks Michel An- 
gels nose, 15, $18, note; some 
necount of him, 1. 

"Tortoxa, cardinal, elected pope, 61. 

‘Mransferring of pletures, au account 
‘of the process, 318, note. 

‘Transtiguration, Raftacllo’s, 894; de 
seribed, 400, #€ ey. 

‘Trent, the council of, whenestablished, 
92, note, 

‘Twelve Apostles, the, by Raffacllo,296. 








‘Unrsz, Giovanni da, Raffactio’s assixt- 
ant, 263; Recount of hint, 445. 

Urbino Francesco appointed custoctio 
of the Vatican, 122, note; a letter 
concerning his death, 123. 

——— daehess of, letter of introduc- 
tion given by her to Itefuetio, 204, 

—— duke of, Raltacllo's portrait 
of, 07. 





VAGA, Perino del, 415. 

‘Valcrinno, Piero, bis epigram on the 
bronze statue of Juhus I., $3. 

‘Varchi, Benedetto, composes and 
recites Michel Angelo’s funeral ora- 
‘tion, 119, lis high opinion of 
geulus, 159. 

‘Vasari Giorgio, come account of hina 
9; his errors rezandirig the paint- 
ings of RaffeeNo in the hall deta 
Sequitura, 22 4; his eulogy 
‘upon the Virgins of Raffactlo, 283 
his crror concerning Raffnello’s 
Charlemagne, 296 : the error he 
originated concerning the portrai 


















of Bindo Altoviti, 398 ; his culogy | 


of the Transfiguration, £05. 
‘Venetian school, 149. 
‘Venice, the republic of, makes an 
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honourable proposal to Bliche 
Angelo, 199. 

‘Venusti, Marcello, some socount of 
him, 

‘Verona, Giocando, 88. 

Vichie:tl, Bernardo, 171, 

‘Vida, come scevant of hi 

Leonardo da, 52 ; his reputation 

height, 205; his oquestrian 

Combat, a cartoon, i, 

‘a Ms.in the Florence Library, 

note. 

the, pictures of, by Raffaello, 

painted for Yardinal Rembo, 2065 

another painted for Lorenzo Nasi 

W%.; in the Chureh of the Servites, 

209; im the convent of St. Antony, 

two painted for the duke of 

Urbino, 207 : Za Giardiniera, 218 5 
the Mudlayeeitel Foligno, 2465 of the 
‘Tompi palace nt Florence,275: the 
Matlona detia Seqniole, ib, Toa Ciar- 
Ainiera, 276; one tn Londen, 277: 
delle Tendo, t,; the Moly Family 
in the Louvre, 27%, 8545 with the 
tong thigh, ib: La Madona dev’ 
Impannata. %.; the Pearl, 27: 
15, 1ridh the Canopy, 280 wnith the 
Fish. 28) ; w Moly Family deseribed 
dy Vasari. 216; one painted for the 
chapel of St Sixtits, 322. 

Vite, Pigtrodella, 446; Timoteodella, 
ib 

‘Vitruvius, Raffuello’s judgment of him, 








2 56, 



























Vittorie, La, an unfinished group of 
sealpture, 168. 


Zapet, Gio. Dattista, his sonnet on. 

e stntue of Moses, 137 

Zeuxis, (Quintilian’s remark upon his 
style of design, 145, note. 

‘Zuchari, Tarideo, retouches Raftaello’s 
‘Twelve Apost! 
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